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Teaming  up  to  defend 
freedom  of  the  press 


When  the  weekly  DeWitt  County  Observer  (Clinton,  III.),  investigated  Sheriff  Keith 
V.  Long  for  alleged  misconduct,  "he  threatened  to  close  the  paper,”  a  county 
board  member  reported.  According  to  Publisher  Virginia  Russell  he  made  im¬ 
plied  threats  to  the  safety  of  reporters  Charlene  Hettinger  and  Edith  Brady. 

Thwarted  in  their  probe  and  unable  to  get  aid  from  law  enforcement  agencies 
outside  DeWitt,  the  embattled  Observer  appealed  to  The  Chicago  Daily  News  for 
help  —  and  got  it.  Larry  Green  and  Rob  Warden  joined  Observer  reporters  in 
searching  court  files  and  obtaining  over  40  interviews.  Says  Hettinger:  "The  Daily 
News  had  enough  clout  that  people  opened  up  like  Niagara  Falls." 

As  a  result  of  the  joint  disclosures,  county,  state  and  federal  authorities  are  now 
conducting  their  own  inquiries. 

Defending  the  public’s  right  to  know  attests  to  our  dedication  to  the  readers  we 
serve  both  in  Chicago  and  across  the  land.  That’s  why  readers  and  editors  turn  to 
The  Chicago  Daily  News/Sun-Times  News  Service. 

Chicago  Dail)'  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


Daily  News  reporters  Larry  Green  and  Rob  Warden,  confer  with 
Observer  reporters  Edith  Brady  and  Charlene  Hettinger. 
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read  an  evening  paper.. 


and  5  of  those  9  read 
The  News* American! 

The  News  American . . .  without  it  you're  not  buying  Baitimore 

The  News  American  is  the  largest  evening 
newspaper  in  Baltimore.  62%  of  the  adults 
who  read  an  evening  newspaper,  read  The 
News  American  .  .  .  and  of  that  group,  71% 
read  The  News  American  exclusively. 


The  News  ra  American 


Baltimore,  Maryland 
(301)  752-1212 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hears!  Adi/ertising  Service.  Inc 


Source  Pulse  Study  1974 


If  you  expect  success^ 

you  can't  rely  on  a  crystal  ball. 

Donrey  owes  much  of  its  success  to  its  managers  and  their  careful  financial 
planning.  Donrey’s  corporate  budget  and  planning  office,  a  part  of  the  man¬ 
agement  services  division,  assists  our  managers  as  they  perform  this  crucial 
job. 

After  each  manager  prepares  both  his  immediate  and  long-term  financial 
goals,  the  budget  and  planning  office  helps  the  manager  fine-tune  his  budget 
by  comparing  costs  at  comparable  companies,  advising  him  of  national  trends, 
or  informing  him  of  anticipated  price  increases. 

Each  manager  knows  exactly  where  he  stands  from  month  to  month  and 
where  he  should  be  up  to  five  years  from  now.  Our  managers,  working  with  our 
budget  and  planning  office,  make  sure  we’re  prepared  for  the  future. 

This  preparation  makes  each  of  our  newspapers  a  stable  and  successful 
newspaper.  And,  it  allows  us  to  render  the  excellent  service  to  our  com¬ 
munities  that  they  deserve. 


DONREY  MEDIA  GROUP 

920  Rogers  Avenue 

Fort  Smith,  AR  72901 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 

Arkansas  •  California  •  Hawaii  •  Indiana  •  Kansas  •  Kentucky 
Missouri  •  Nevada  •  Oklahoma  •  Texas  •  Washington 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


In  these  times  of  high  costs  it's  good  to  know . . . 

ACB's  Checking 
Proof  Service 
stiii  costs  iess- 

costs  than 
doing  it  yourself! 

ACB's  Checking  Proof  Service  is  stiii  a  SAViNGS 
TO  PUBLiSHERS — not  an  extra  expense.  (Some 
papers  say  it  would  cost  them  two  to  four  times  as 
much  to  do  it  themselves!) 

The  reasons?  HIDDEN  COSTS — all  the  people 
and  paperwork  complexities  that  add  up  to  a  lot 
more  than  just  "tear  sheets.”  No  wonder  virtually 
ail  U  S.  dailies  prefer  the  economy  of  ACB  Check¬ 
ing  Service.  Consider . . . 

ACB  gives  you  not  only  lower  cost,  but  a  more 
complete' service  than  any  paper  itself  can  provide. 

ACB  checks  and  forwards  every  national  ad  in  your 
paper,  automatically,  to  the  agency  or  advertiser. 
(Certain  local  tearsheets  are  serviced,  too.) 

So  ACB  saves  you  overhead,  time,  energy  and 
money — in  record-keeping,  collecting  pages, 
handling  requests,  typing,  mailing,  postage,  and  all 
the  detail  of  it. 

ACB  is  able  to  do  all  this  for  you  at  lower  cost 
because  of  our  related  services  which  have  been 
developed  and  sold  to  manufacturers  and  agen¬ 
cies.  Services  such  as  Newspaper  Advertising 
Research  and  Cooperative  Advertising  Administra¬ 
tion — all  of  tremendous  value  to  the  newspaper 
industry. 

It’s  good  to  remember  that  our  old  news  is  still 
the  best  news  about  the  cost  of  checking  proof 
service. 

THE  ADVERTISING 
CHECKING  BUREAU,  Inc. 

Call  your  nearest  ACB  oflice— 353  Park  Avenue  South.  New  York.  New  York 
10010.  Phone  212/685-7300  •  434  South  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago.  Illinois 
60605.  Phone  312/922-2841  •  941  North  High  Street.  Columbus.  Ohio  43201. 
Phone  614/294-4761  •  52  South  Second  Street,  Memphis.  Tennessee  38103. 
Phone  901/526-3281  •  20  Jones  Street.  San  Francisco.  California  94102 
Phone  415/626-6546 
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19- 22 — National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Sheraton  Interna¬ 

tional  Center,  Reston,  Virginia. 

20- 22 — Arkansas  Press  Association,  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
20-22 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Marriott  Hotel,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
20-22 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Stouffer's  Inn,  Louisville.  Ky. 

20- 23 — New  England  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Boston. 

Mass. 

21- 23 — Mid-America  Press  Institute,  News  Executives  Seminar,  Executive 

International  Inn,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Airport. 

23-26 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  sales  confer¬ 
ence,  Diplomat  Hotel,  Hollywood.  Florida. 

27-29 — Tennessee  Press  Association  and  UT-TPA  Press  Institute,  Hyatt 
Regency,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

30-Feb.  4 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Mid-Winter  Management 
Conference,  Cerromar-Dorado,  Puerto  Rico. 

FEBRUARY 

2- 6 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  St.  Francis  Hotel,  San 

Francisco. 

3- 5 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association  Legal  Symposium, 

Sheraton  Hotel,  Dallas.  Tex. 

10-12 — Ohio  Newspapers  Association,  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

12-13 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  telephone 
sales  conference,  Tallahassee  Hilton,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

12- 16 — Southern  Classified  Managers  Association,  Tallahassee  Hilton. 

Florida. 

13- 16 — ANPA/NPRA  Personnel  Workshop,  Doubletree  Inn.  Scottsdale, 

Arizona. 

17-19 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Executives,  Boston  Mar¬ 
riott,  Newton,  Mass. 

17-20 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Hunt  Valley  Inn,  Hunt 
Valley,  Maryland. 

20- 22 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

25 — North  Carolina  Farm  Press,  Radio  and  Television  Institute, 
Sheraton-Crabtree  Motor  Inn,  Raleigh. 

25-27 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association 
and  National  Telephone  Supervisors,  Pick-Congress  Hotel,  Chicago, 
III. 

27-March  1 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Fairmount  Hotel.  Dal¬ 
las.  Tex. 

27-March  1 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Marriott  Inn, 
Rochester.  N.Y. 

27- March  5 — ANPA/INPA  Marketing  The  Total  Newspaper  Seminar,  Harri¬ 

son  Conference  Center,  Glen  Cove,  N.Y. 

28- March  1 — New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 

tion,  Howard  Johnson  57  Motel,  Boston. 

MARCH 

2- 4 — Newspaper  Advertising  Co-operative  Network  Seminar,  Granada 

Royale,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

3- 4 — Hendrix  Users  Group,  Le  Downtowner  Du  Vieux  Carre.  New  Orleans. 

La. . 

3-5 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  and  Pennsylvania 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar,  Sheraton-Harrisburg  Inn, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

3-6 — New  York  Press  Association,  The  Americana,  Albany,  N.Y. 

6-10 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation  Press 
Institute  Reporters  Training  Seminar,  Holiday  Inn  Town,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

13-15 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Production  Confer¬ 
ence,  Atlanta,  Ga.  (For  members  only.) 

16-19 — Government  Affairs  Conference,  National  Newspaper  Association, 
Hyatt  Regency,  Washington,  D.C. 

18-21 — Mid-West  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton  Skyline 
East,  Tulsa.  Okla. 

21- 22 — National  News  Council,  regional  meeting,  Drake  University,  Des 

Moines,  Iowa. 

21-25 — Penney- Missouri  Newspaper  Awards  Workshop,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri 
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THE 

GANNETT 

FELLOWSHIPS 

1977/78 


IN  1974,  with  funds  from  the  Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation, 
the  University  of  Hawaii  established  the  Gannett  Fellowship  program  in 
Asian  studies  for  professional  American  journalists.  The  1977-78 
competition  marks  the  third  year  of  the  Gannett  Fellowship  program. 

The  Gannett  Fellowship  program  provides  a  mid-career  opportunity  for 
four  professional  American  journalists  annually  to  broaden  their  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  Asian  cultures  and  institutions  through  advanced  aca¬ 
demic  training  in  Asian  studies,  thus  strengthening  the  core  of  American 
journalists  capable  of  reporting  on  Asian  affairs  with  accuracy  and 
historical  perspective. 

Gannett  Fellows  spend  a  full  year  at  the  University  of  Hawaii’s  Manoa 
campus  in  Honolulu,  and  undertake  a  comprehensive  study  program 
combining  disciplinary  studies  focused  on  one  region  or  country  of  Asia, 
language  study,  and  a  professional  seminar  on  Asian  news  coverage.  A 
short  field  study  in  Asia  is  arranged  for  Fellows  for  the  last  few  weeks 
of  the  Fellowship  tenure.  Upon  successful  completion  of  the  program 
Fellows  are  awarded  a  Certificate  in  Asian  Studies. 

Eligibility 

Most  Gannett  Fellows  are  selected  from  among  applicants  who  are  working 
journalists,  although  recent  graduates  of  journalism  schools  are  also 
eligible  to  apply.  Applicants  must  have  an  academic  or  professional  back¬ 
ground  that  will  enable  them  to  meet  the  University’s  standards  for 
admission  to  graduate  study.  Experience  in  Asia  or  prior  academic  training 
in  Asian  studies  is  not  required.  Four  Fellowships  are  awarded  each  year; 
tenure  begins  in  June  with  a  twelve  week  summer  session.  Gannett 
Fellowships  are  available  only  to  U.S.  citizens.  Fellows  are  selected  without 
regard  to  sex,  race,  religion,  marital  or  family  status,  or  financial  need. 

The  Fellowship  award  includes  economy  class  air  transportation,  all  tuition 
and  fees,  and  a  basic  stipend  paid  in  monthly  installments.  No  provisions 
are  made  for  dependents’  travel  or  support. 

Application  Procedure 

Inquiries  and  requests  for  application  materials  should  be  sent  to; 

The  Gannett  Fellowship  Committee,  Asian  Studies  Program,  University  of 
Hawaii,  1890  East-West  Road,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96822.  Applicants  are 
required  to  submit,  along  with  the  application  forms,  official  transcripts  of 
all  post- secondary  academic  work,  and  two  letters  of  reference.  Deadline 
for  receipt  of  applications  is  March  1, 1977. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  HAWAII  AT  MANOA 


1976-77  Gannett  Fellows 


Pamela  G.  Hollie,  28,  a  staff  reporter  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  from  1971  to  1975,  was  a  special 
correspondent  for  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  in  Micro¬ 
nesia.  Ms.  Hollie  holds  an  M  S.  in  journalism  from 
Columbia  University  and  was  a  board  member  of  the 
Newspaper  Fund,  Inc.,  from  1973  to  1975.  She  is 
specializing  in  Chinese  studies. 


David  V,  Polhemus,  32,  was  senior  assistant  metro¬ 
politan  editor  of  Today  in  Cocoa,  Florida,  and  is  a 
1%6  graduate  of  Northwestern  University's  Medill 
School  of  Journalism.  He  received  an  M.A.  in  jour¬ 
nalism  from  the  University  of  Missouri,  spending  six 
months  in  Taiwan  as  a  freelance  writer  and  English 
teacher  in  partial  fulfillment  of  degree  requirements. 
Mr.  Polhemus  is  specializing  in  Chinese  studies. 


Norman  K.  Thorpe,  29,  was  with  the  Army  in  Korea 
from  1968-70,  and  later  served  as  Korea  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review,  McGraw- 
Hill  World  News  and  the  London  Telegraph.  Already 
proficient  in  the  Korean  language— Mr.  Thorpe  holds 
an  M.A.  in  East  Asian  Studies  from  the  University  of 
Washington— he  is  specializing  in  Japanese  and 
Korean  studies. 


Ashley  W.  Wright,  32,  received  a  master's  degree  in 
journalism  from  the  University  of  Wyoming  in  1972. 

He  was  a  senior  reporter  for  the  South  China  Morn¬ 
ing  Post,  an  English  language  Hong  Kong  newspaper. 
Mr.  Wright  served  as  an  officer  with  the  Army  in 
Vietnam.  He  is  specializing  in  Chinese  studies. 


“The  First 
Amendment” 


136  Supreme  Court  Cases 
Adjudicating  Freedom  of 
Speech  and  Press  issues 

Reprinted  from  Editor  &  Publisher  July  3, 
1976  Bicentennial  Issue  .  .  .  PLUS  a  com¬ 
plete  syllabus  of  the  famous  ‘‘Nebraska  Case” 
reprinted  from  E&P’s  issue  of  July  17,  1976. 

$2  per  copy 

Invaluable  for  newspapers,  journalists, 
educators,  students,  librarians,  attorneys, 
publishers.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY. 


Circulation  Dept.,  Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Please  send  me  _  copies  of  “The  First  Amendment" 

Supreme  Court  cases,  at  $2  per  copy.  □  Payment  is  enclosed. 
□  Bill  my  company  (10  or  more  copies). 

Name  . 

Company  . 

Address  . 

City  .  State  .  Zip  . 


Newsbriefs 


Lee  Templeton,  vicepresident  for  marketing  of  Knight- 
Ridder,  will  join  Playboy  Enterprises,  Inc.,  as  a  senior  vice- 
presedent  and  group  executive. 

Templeton  will  be  responsible  for  all  international  publish¬ 
ing  and  distribution  operations,  licensing,  franchising,  prod¬ 
uct  merchandising  and  corporate  research  at  Playboy.  He 
will  also  carry  overall  responsibility  for  the  company’s  new 
business  development. 

Templeton  joins  a  host  of  former  newspaper  executives  at 
Playboy.  Playboy’s  president  Derick  Daniels  is  formerly 
president  of  Knight  News  Service  and  executive  editor  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  a  Knight- Ridder  newspaper.  Play¬ 
boy’s  vicepresident  James  Horton  previously  served  with 
the  Dow  Jones  Co.  as  general  manager  of  its  National 
Observer  and  Henry  Marks,  Playboy’s  vicepresident  of 
advertising,  previously  served  as  advertising  director  for 
Dow  Jones. 

9fc  :f( 

Carter  H.  White,  the  president  and  publisher  of  the  Meriden 
Record  Company  has  merged  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Journal 
and  the  Morning  Record  into  the  Morning  Record  and  Jour¬ 
nal  and  made  his  wife  Barbara  editor-in-chief,  replacing 
Warren  Gardner  who  at  68  is  nearing  the  paper’s  mandatory 
retirement  of  70.  He’ll  be  consulting  editor. 

White  named  his  son-in-law  Allan  S.  Church,  32,  editor  of 
the  editorial  page.  He  gave  up  his  law  practice  a  year  ago  to 
join  the  paper  as  a  legal  writer  and  assistant  editor  of  the 
editorial  page. 

James  E.  Petersen,  editor  of  the  Journal,  was  retained  to 
be  associate  editor  of  the  combined  paper. 

A  total  of  14  employes  were  dismissed  with  the  closing  of 
the  afternoon  Journal;  four  of  them  were  in  editorial.  An 
informal  employment  bureau  was  set  up. 

The  Journal  was  in  business  in  Meriden,  population  55,000, 
since  1886.  It  had  a  circulation  of  7,200  and  the  Record  has 
23,000  subscribed.  White  expects  to  retain  95%  of  the  total. 
The  readers  are  in  Meriden,  Wallingford,  Middlefield  and 
Cheshire. 

*  *  * 

The  Boston  Globe  is  converting  64  press  units  to  the  Goss 
DiLitho  printing  process.  Two  units  of  DiLitho  have  been 
tested  and  plans  are  to  be  fully  changed  over  by  September 
1,  1977. 

The  Globe  has  elected  to  send  drums  outside  the  plant  for 
copperizing.  The  press  units  include  16  Goss  that  are  2  years 
old  and  48  Hoe  that  are  18  years  old. 

Donald  O’Neill,  production  director,  indicated  the  Globe 
uses  94,(){X)  tons  of  newsprint  per  year  and  expects  to  have 
1%  additional  newsprint  waste  with  the  new  system.  Current 
letterpress  waste  runs  at  IVa  percent.  Plate  consumption  is 
about  520,000  annually. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Portions  of  the  Wall  Street  JournaVs  Western  Edition  will  be 
printed  by  Knight-Ridder's  Boulder  (Colo.)  Camera  towards 
the  end  of  1977.  About  35,000  copies  of  the  Journal  will  be 
printed  in  Boulder  at  the  start. 

Dow  Jones  said  land  is  being  purchased  near  Denver  so 
that  as  Journal  circulation  grows  in  the  area  a  printing  plant 
will  be  added  to  the  earth  station  facilities  it  is  building  on 
land  already  selected  near  Denver. 

Facsimile  images  of  full  pages  will  be  transmitted  by  satel¬ 
lite  from  DJ’s  Palo  Alto,  Calif,  plant  to  the  Denver  earth  sta¬ 
tion  where  they  will  be  converted  into  plates  and  delivered 
to  the  Camera  for  printing. 
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r-  THE  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

•  Herald-Journal,  Evening  •The  Post-Standard,  Morning 

•  Herald-American/The  Post-Standard,  Sunday 

CALL  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS,  330  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  New  York,  10017  (212)  697-8020 


Editor  &  Publisher 

TMI  fOontM  (STAIf 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Death  on  the  air 

We  have  mixed  feelings  about  the  U.S.  District  Court  rul¬ 
ing  in  Dallas  that  reporters  should  have  access  to  executions 
at  the  state  prison.  We  agree  that  press  representatives 
should  be  present  as  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  public.  But, 
should  that  include  television  and  other  types  of  cameras? 

“Tune  in  at  seven  o’clock  tomorrow  morning  and  see  con¬ 
victed  killer  Sam  Etcetera  die  in  the  electric  chair  on  this 
station.”  Or  in  the  gas  chamber,  or  before  a  firing  squad,  or 
hung  by  the  neck  until  dead. 

The  American  public  has  become  inured  to  scenes  of  vio¬ 
lence.  Killings  in  Viet  Nam  live  on  camera,  scenes  of  horror 
in  movies  and  on  television. 

We  find  it  hard  to  believe,  however,  that  the  American 
public  is  prepared  or  willing  to  accept  a  front  row  seat  at  an 
official  execution.  There  is  enough  brutalization  on  film  and 
in  print.  We  hope  media  never  accept  this  invitation. 


Illegal  trespass 

The  proponents  of  “bigdaddy”  type  government  will  not 
like  it,  but  a  ruling  by  three  federal  judges  in  Idaho  that 
OSHA  inspections  of  workplaces  without  warrants  are  il¬ 
legal  is  welcome  news  to  all  those  who  have  been  or  will  be 
subjected  to  fishing  expeditions  by  assorted  government 
agents. 

The  ruling  involved  an  electrical  contractor,  not  a  news¬ 
paper,  who  refused  to  let  federal  inspectors  enter  his  place  of 
business.  The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administra¬ 
tion  will  probably  appeal  it  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  which 
we  hope  will  sustain  the  original  decision. 

Under  the  4th  Amendment  prohibiting  “unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures”  we  cannot  see  any  legality  in  random 
government  invasion  of  home  or  business  without  proof  of 
probable  cause  to  suspect  a  violation. 


Salute  to  letter  writers 

Names  make  news  and  1,200  of  them  on  one  page  must  add 
up  to  a  best-read  feature. 

As  he  has  for  many  years,  Dave  Hartley,  editor  of  the 
Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald  Statesman,  devoted  his  year-end 
editorial  page  to  an  alphabetized  list  of  the  1,200  readers 
whose  letters  had  appeared  there  during  the  year.  “We  sa¬ 
lute  our  readers  who  write”  was  the  heading  on  the  “honor 
roll  of  thanks  to  those  readers  who  took  the  time  to  write 
‘Public  Opinion’  and  share  their  thoughts  with  us  and  all  our 
readers.” 

It’s  an  exercise  requiring  little  effort  but  with  great  re¬ 
wards. 
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Letters 


UNIMPRESSED 

1  am  not  impressed  by  Robert  Rooker’s 
proposal  (E  &  P  Letters,  Dec.  18)  that 
newspapers  should  reduce  staff  by  piling 
the  work  on  the  better  reporters  and  re¬ 
leasing  the  “weakest,  least  productive 
15%  of  the  reporting  staff.” 

Like  his  students,  1,  too,  have  a  little 
hand  calculator,  but  I  don't  need  it  to 
realize  that  if  his  arguments  are  correct, 
he  is  turning  out  too  many  students. 

Now,  down  to  the  nitty-gritty:  how  to 
come  up  with  the  money  to  pay  good 
journalism  teachers,  remembering  that 
universities,  while  not  profit-making  or¬ 
ganizations,  nevertheless  are  becoming 
more  and  more  subject  to  budget  restric¬ 
tions. 

Here  is  a  non-teacher’s  approach, 
based  on  the  rationale  presented  by 
Rooker.  Why  not  take  the  weakest,  least 
productive  15%  of  the  journalism  teach¬ 
ing  staff,  fire  them,  and  immediately 
sock  their  salaries  into  the  remaining 
teachers’  salaries  with  a  promise  that 
another  10  to  15%  would  be  cut  back  in 
six  months  and  that  the  survivors  would 
share  in  their  salaries? 

One  result  could  be  that  fewer  jour¬ 
nalism  students  would  be  accepted,  since 
universities,  unlike  newspapers,  do  not 
have  a  space  quota  to  fill.  This  might 
result  in  eliminating  the  least  efficient  30 
per  cent  of  journalists,  which  seems  to  be 
what  Rooker  is  aiming  for. 

Unfortunately,  quantity  is  not  the 
measure  for  evaluating  copy  turnout,  as 
most  desk  people  know.  Speed  may  be 
essential  in  breaking  stories,  but  accu¬ 
racy,  completeness  and  the  ability  to  sort 
the  essentials  from  the  non-essentials  are 
of  equal  importance. 

If  wire  service  staffers  must  turn  out 
“three,  four,  or  occasionally  five  times 
as  much  copy  as  they  had  been  used  to 
writing  in  newspaper  jobs,”  as  Rooker 
states  in  his  letter,  this  may  explain  the 
inaccuracies,  incompleteness  and  distor¬ 
tions  that  so  often  seem  to  creep  into 
wire  copy. 

So,  Rooker,  there’s  your  answer. 
Your  best  students  leave  for  jobs  writing 
soap  ads  or  writing  inane  handouts  be¬ 
cause  when  they  leave  your  classroom 
they  still  must  serve  internships  on  small 
newspapers  at  low  pay  working  long 
hours  and  turning  out  large  amounts  of 
copy  in  order  to  become  qualified  for 
better-paying  jobs  on  larger  newspapers. 

The  task  of  training  the  good  prospects 
and  weeding  out  those  less  qualified 
should  start  with  you. 

Leonard  Metz 
(Metz  is  a  feature  writer  for  the  Sun- 
Telegram,  San  Bernardino,  Calif.) 
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INACCURATE  QUOTES 

My  presumption  always  has  been  the 
opposite  of  Robert  Rhodes’  (A  quote  is  a 
quote  is  a  quote  is  a  .  .  .):  If  a  news 
source  complains,  “I’ve  been  mis¬ 
quoted!”  I  figure  he  probably  has  been. 

Yes,  I’ve  encountered  people  who 
blurt  something  out  only  to  be  shocked 
when  they  discover  their  words  are 
harsher  to  the  eye  than  to  the  ear.  Some 
sources  do  renege.  Even  on  words  pub¬ 
licly  spoken.  But  how  can  anyone  attend 
press  conferences,  cover  speeches,  etc., 
and  read  their  competitor’s  paper  with¬ 
out  knowing  that  newspaper  reporters 
and  editors  don’t  give  a  lick  about  accu¬ 
rate  quotes.  If  they  did,  we  wouldn’t 
have  the  example — an  excellent  one  at 
that — which  Rhodes  provided  in  his 
piece  on  the  subject. 

If  only  sports  reporters  and  editors 
committed  such  violence  upon  quotes 
(and  upon  ethics,  as  well),  the  matter 
would  hardly  be  worth  discussing.  But, 
sadly,  reporters  and  editors  treat  politi¬ 
cians  and  other  hard-news  sources  as 
badly. 

In  my  11  years  in  the  newsrooms  of 
newspapers  in  Wyoming,  Utah  and 
Washington  (including  one  met),  I  never 
heard  an  editor  berate  a  reporter  for  in¬ 
accurate  quotes,  nor  did  one  ever  convey 
to  me  an  interest  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
words  between  the  quote  marks.  But  for 
11  years  I  did  watch  editors  “fix  up” 
quotes,  to  make  the  copy  more  succinct, 
or  to  improve  the  grammar,  or  to  elimi¬ 
nate  those  bothersome  series  of  periods 
that  caring  reporters  slip  into  their  copy 
to  indicate  that  they’ve  left  some  words 
out  of  the  quotation.  Screaming  bloody 
murder  at  such  meat  heads  never  ac¬ 
complished  a  thing.  What  editors  do 
stress,  of  course,  is  getting  “some  good 
quotes  to  liven  up  the  copy.”  Not  some 
accurate  quotes,  nor  even,  good,  accu¬ 
rate  quotes.  Just  something  lively. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  we  find 
quote  marks  around  paraphrases? 
There’s  no  reasonable  hope  for 
improvement  until  editors  discover  that 
there  is  an  ethical  issue  involved.  Mean¬ 
while,  calling  a  paraphrase  a  quote  won’t 
make  it  one. 

Terence  L.  Day 
(Day  is  agricultural  research  writer, 
Washington  State  University. 

Correction _ 

In  the  E&P  Journalism  Awards  Issue, 
change  the  deadline  for  the  Heywood 
Broun  Award  to  January  15;  insert  Lois 
Lauer  Wolfe,  1 105  Main  St.,  Blue  Springs, 
Mo.  64015  as  the  contact  for  the  scholar¬ 
ship  given  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Press  Women  (and  men);  and  send  nomi¬ 
nations  for  the  John  Peter  Zenger  Award 
should  be  sent  to  the  University  of  Ari¬ 
zona  and  not  Arizona  State. 


PROJECT  CENSORED 

This  is  to  solicit  the  help  of  editor  & 
PUBLISHER  readers  in  a  national  research 
project  to  compile  “The  Ten  Best  Cen¬ 
sored  Stories  of  1976.” 

We  are  seeking  news  stories  which 
may  have  received  some  limited  expo¬ 
sure  but  didn’t  make  the  front  pages  of 
the  big  daily  newspapers  nor  the  network 
TV  news  programs,  and  should  have. 

We  are  particularly  interested  in 
stories  dealing  with  the  economy,  poli¬ 
tics,  crime,  industry,  the  military,  educa¬ 
tion,  agriculture,  consumer  protection, 
etc. 

The  stories,  which  should  be  based  on 
solid  investigative  journalism,  will  be 
evaluated  and  ranked  by  a  national  panel 
of  media  experts. 

The  research  project  is  designed  to 
promote  the  public’s  right  and  need  to 
know  what  is  happening  in  its  society. 
The  results  will  be  publicized  through  the 
media  and  compiled  into  a  book. 

Anyone  who  has  worked  on,  or  is 
aware  of,  such  stories  is  asked  to  write 
Project  Censored,  Department  of 
Sociology,  Sonoma  State  College, 
Rohnert  Park,  California  94928. 

Carl  Jensen 
(Jensen  is  assistant  professor.  Sociology  at 
California  State  College,  Sonoma.) 

*  ♦  * 

SPECIAL  SECTIONS 

A  month  ago,  we  wrote  the  Special 
Sections  Editors  of  21  dailies,  asking  if 
they  would  like  to  exchange  special  sec¬ 
tions  (gift  guides,  football,  state  fair, 
etc.),  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  editorial 
content  of  said  sections. 

Either  the  letter  was  poorly  written  or 
no  one  cares — at  least  no  one  except 
Sam  Angeloff  of  Seattle,  James  S.  Hill  of 
Kansas  City  and  Gloria  B  Anderson  of 
Charlotte. 

Is  there  anyone  else  out  there,  who 
feels  we  should  put  decent  editorial  con¬ 
tent  around  all  those  ads  in  said  special 
sections?  And  who  would  like  to  ex¬ 
change  with  us? 

Robert  E.  Lee 
(Lee  is  special  sections  editor,  Oklahoman 
and  Times.  Box  25125,  Oklahoma  City 
73122.) 

Short  Takes 

Arthur  L.  R. — received  the  golf  leaf  of 
his  new  rank  at  ceremonies  at  Health 
Services  Command  headquarters — San 
Antonio  News. 

9|C  ♦  * 

The  shapely  brown  skin  lass  had  on  a 
brazier  and  her  legs  were  tied 
together. — N.Y.  Amsterdam  News. 

9|(  ik  9|t 

The  sharks  are  from  Florida,  and  will 
be  renting  a  special  jet  for  the  trip  to 
Chicago. — Washington  Post. 


A  home  furnishings  writer,  who  sees  the 
home  as  a  force  in  people’s  lives  and  not  just  a 
pretty  place,  also  bwomes  a  social  chronicler. 

Marilyn  Hoffman  examines  varying  life¬ 
styles  not  only  for  their  decorative  elements, 
but  for  the  influences  behind  these  elements. 
She  explores  how  social  attitudes,  politics,  and 
art  all  influence  design  and  living  patterns. 

The  Hoffman  emphasis  on  quality  and  good 
design  is  based  on  her  conviction  that  readers 
want  to  aspire  to  attractive  and  comfortable 
surroundings.  She  believes  they  will  interpret 
quality  within  their  individual  styles  and  means. 

Her  Monitor  work  has  taken  her  from 
Japan  to  Italy,  from  Sweden  to  Georgia.  Her 
subject  matter  has  ranged  from  fine  antiques  to 
plastic  tables.  From  ante-bellum  Southern 
mansions  to  one-room  apartments  in  New  York 
City.  From  career  people  and  young  marrieds 
to  growing  families  and  retirees. 

This  scope  has  brought  her  every  major 
journalism  award  for  excellence  in  the  home 
furnishings  field,  including  5  Dorothy  Dawe 
Awards  and  the  1976  Trailblazer  Award  from 
the  National  Home  Fashions  League. 

It  takes  a  Hoffinan  alertness  to  trends  and 
a  knowledge  of  all  periods  and  styles  to  cover 
today’s  home— where  global  influences  and 
active  lives  are  reflected.  It’s  an  alertness  and 
awareness  relied  on  by  subscribers  in  some  130 
countries . . .  and  by  the 
19.3  million  readers  of 
the  171  newspapers 
worldwide  subscribing  to 
The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  News  and 
Photo  Service. 
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Marilyn  Hoffman 

Home  furnishings  writer 
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3  newspapers  involved 
in  Grand  Jury  dispute 


Three  newspapers — New  York  Times, 
Miami  News,  and  Miami  Herald — are 
linked  in  a  controversy  over  a  Federal 
grand  iurv  report  that  is  critical  of  the 
way  the  News  covered  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Service's  intelligence  operations 
in  Miami. 

The  report  was  made  public  by  New 
York  Times  reporter  Seymour  M.  Hersh, 
who  disclosed  (January  6)  the  contents  of 
a  then  still  secret  Federal  grand  jury’s 
report.  In  the  Times  version,  Hersh  re¬ 
ported  that  the  grand  jury  after  an  18- 
month  investigation,  “specifically  ac¬ 
cused  the  Miami  News,  which  first  dis¬ 
closed  details  of  Operation  Leprechun, 
of  ‘knowingly  publishing  false  informa¬ 
tion'  about  the  I. R. S.’s  intelligence  ac¬ 
tivities.’’ 

Harold  Kleinberg,  editor  of  the  Miami 
News,  immediately  branded  as  “untrue’’ 
the  contents  of  the  grand  jury’s  report  in 
a  statement  issued  January  6. 

Kleinberg  also  noted  that  the  Times 
failed  to  make  mention  of  a  U.S.  Senate 
select  committee  report  of  April  23, 
1976,  which  he  said  “strongly  condemns 
the  l.R.S.  and  the  Justice  Department  for 
‘for  their  misdeeds  in  connection  with 
Operation  Leprechun.’  ’’ 

He  said,  “Therefore,  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  grand  jury  report  which  al¬ 
legedly  concludes  that  Operation  Lep¬ 
rechun  did  not  violate  the  civil  rights  of 
taxpayers  and  that  there  was  no  evidence 
of  agents  gathering  information  for  polit¬ 
ical  purposes.’’ 

“Any  attempt  to  intimidate  the  Miami 
News  from  further  investigative  report¬ 
ing  will  not  succeed,’’  Kleinberg  said. 

Suppression  charged 

Miami  Herald  got  into  the  act  by  call¬ 
ing  for  immediate  release  of  the  grand 
jury’s  report.  The  Herald  accused  the 
News  of  attempting  to  suppress  the  re¬ 
port,  have  it  modified,  or  expunged. 

Federal  grand  jury  reports  are  not  usu¬ 
ally  made  public  if  they  contain  no  in¬ 
dictments.  The  News  had  argued  that  a 
grand  jury  report  that  did  not  indict 
should  remain  secret.  The  Herald  dis¬ 
agreed  and  urged  the  court  to  release  the 
whole  report  in  the  interest  of  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  right  to  know.  The  News  withdrew 
its  objection  to  publication  of  the  report. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Herald 
has  teamed  with  the  News  in  the  News’ 
effort  to  defend  itself  in  a  $5  million  libel 


suit  resulting  from  the  stories  about  the 
l.R.S.  investigation. 

Plaintiff  in  the  libel  suit,  Rogelio 
Novo,  has  charged  that  the  News  libeled 
him  by  negligently  reporting  he  was  spy¬ 
ing  on  patrons  in  a  bar  he  operated. 
Miami  News  lawyer  Daniel  N.  Heller 
says  the  libel  suit  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  News’  position  on  the  grand  jury  re¬ 
port.  “We  were  not  trying  to  cover  up  or 
stonewall.  We  were  trying  to  protect 
every  newspaper  in  the  country  and  its 
right  to  publish.” 

Negligence  suit 

Dan  Paul,  attorney  for  the  Herald,  said 
that  he  was  “particularly  disturbed” 
about  the  News  libel  suit. 

“This  one  is  being  watched  around  the 
country,”  he  said.  “It’s  not  just  the  old 
demand  that  sources  be  named.  The 
plaintiffs  are  going  after  the  News  on  the 
basis  of  negligence,  and  I  fear  that  sort  of 
attack  might  be  a  coming  thing  now  that 
no-fault  has  left  so  many  lawyers  hungry. 
There’s  a  lot  of  seeking  and  inquiry  in 
negligence  law,  so  you  can  see  the  threat 
to  the  editorial  process.” 

In  the  meantime,  a  criminal  contempt 
hearing  has  been  set  for  January  24  at 
which  New  York  Times  publisher  Arthur 
Ochs  Sulzberger,  an  unspecified  Times 
editor,  and  Hersh  are  summoned  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  Judge  C.  Clyde  Atkins  in 
Federal  District  Court  for  Southern 
Florida  to  “show  cause  why  they  should 
not  be  held  in  criminal  contempt”  for 
publishing  January  6  portions  of  a  secret 
U.S.  grand  jury  reporting  dealing  with  an 
Internal  Revenue  Service  investigation. 

The  Federal  judge  also  issued  an  order 
January  1 1  that  the  Times  men  were  to 
reveal  the  source  of  their  article  at  the 
hearing. 

Atkins  released  an  edited,  10-page  ex¬ 
cerpt  of  the  jury  report  of  Operation 
Leprechaun.  The  portion  relating  to  the 
Miami  News  is  this; 

“Based  upon  the  inquiry  into  the  alle¬ 
gations  of  misconduct  by  the  l.R.S. 
employes  inside  Florida,  as  reported  by 
news  media,  it  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
grand  jury  that  news  media,  and  spe¬ 
cially  the  Miami  News,  in  exercise  of 
their  responsibilities,  should  have  exer¬ 
cised  greater  care  in  placing  reliance 
upon  sources  for  their  news  stories  as 
well  as  in  the  verification  of  the  credibil¬ 
ity  of  their  sources  and  the  accuracy  of 


the  information  provided  by  these 
sources.” 

‘Public  trust  in  jeopardy’ 

Regarding  the  Times’  leak  of  the  re¬ 
port,  Judge  Atkins  said  the  “court  is  of 
the  opinion  that  there  is  no  constitutional 
right  to  withhold  sources  of  grand  jury 
leaks.  The  public  trust  and  confidence  in 
the  criminal  justice  system  is  now  in 
jeopardy,  thus  eclipsing  any  public  in¬ 
terest  which  a  newsman  may  have  in  not 
disclosing  sources  who  made  unauthor¬ 
ized  leaks  of  grand  jury  reports.” 
Judge  Atkins  said  the  Times  article  had 
“completely  frustrated”  his  efforts  to 
keep  the  report  secret  until  he  could  de¬ 
termine  what  portions  of  it  merited  pub¬ 
lic  disclosure.” 

He  said  the  Times  principals  “flag¬ 
rantly  flouted  the  court’s  orders  and  de¬ 
crees.”  He  said  they  showed  a  “callous 
indifference  to  the  trial  and  appellate 
administration  of  justice.”  He  said  they 
“placed  their  fellow  journalists  who  dis¬ 
played  the  respect  so  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  our  democratic  insti¬ 
tutions  at  a  grossly  unfair  and  unjust  pos¬ 
ition  regarding  the  public  dissemination 
of  the  report.” 

James  Goodale,  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  counsel  of  the 
Times,  said  January  11  in  a  statement: 
“The  Times  believes  it  has  acted  respon¬ 
sibly  and  lawfully  with  respect  to  all  its 
actions.”  .  .  .  “and  will  take  all  appro¬ 
priate  legal  steps  to  defend  its  position.” 

Hersh  quoted  the  grand  jury  report  as 
saying  that  “much  of  the  difficulty  en¬ 
countered  in  press  reporting”  on  Opera¬ 
tion  Leprechaun  “was  caused  by  the  re¬ 
peated  use  of  the  catch  phrase  ‘sex  and 
drinking  habits’  which  was  extensively 
used  but  was  never  clearly  defined,  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  cor  .  enient  label  for  Lepre¬ 
chaun. 

Hersh  also  reported  that  the  grand  jury 
found  that  Chris  Sanson,  a  Miami  News 
reporter  who  was  responsible  for  many 
of  that  paper’s  exposes,  had  acknow¬ 
ledged  in  her  testimony  that  she  had 
helped  to  create  an  IRS  document  that 
showed  that  she  was  to  be  audited  by 
the  revenue  service  in  retaliation  for  her 
reporting. 

The  grand  jury  recommended,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hersh’ s  account,  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  further  investigate  Sanson’s  ac¬ 
tivities  for  possible  violations  of  law. 
Sanson,  who  was  dismissed  by  the 
Miami  News  in  late  April  1975,  was  not 
able  to  be  located  by  Hersh  for  com¬ 
ment.  Much  of  the  stories  were  inter¬ 
views  with  Elsa  Gutierrez,  who  had 
served  in  1972  as  a  paid  informant  for  the 
revenue  service. 


Retail  ad  study  finds: 


Ads  in  newspapers  sell 
unadvertised  merchandise 


By  John  Consoli 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
unveiled  a  new  retail  presentation 
(January  11)  at  the  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chant’s  Association  66th  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  carrying  a  message  to  retailers  that 
newspaper  ads  not  only  create  store  traf¬ 
fic  but  also  bolster  sales  of  unadvertised 
items. 

Called  “Advertising’s  Double  Divi¬ 
dend,’’  the  presentation  focused  on  data 
collected  in  cooperation  with  seven  retail 
chains  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada — Bamberger’s  (New  Jersey), 
Bradlees  (Boston),  Foley’s  (Houston), 
Korvettes  (Detroit),  Dayton  Hudson 
(Minneapolis),  the  May  Company  (Los 
Angeles)  and  Simpson’s  (Toronto.) 

The  Bureau  hired  Response  Analysis 
of  Princeton,  New  Jersey  to  monitor  four 
stores  from  each  chain  in  those  markets 
and  in  all,  1801  interviews  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  stores.  Each  chain  had 
selected  one  merchandise  item  to  run  in  a 
newspaper  ad.  The  prices  of  the  items 
ranged  from  540  for  motor  oil  to  $199  for 
a  mattress.  Each  item  was  promoted  in  a 
different  way  and  in  a  different  size  ad, 
but  in  all  cases  the  ads  were  normally 
scheduled  store  advertising. 

The  results 

The  day  after  each  ad  ran,  the  shop¬ 
pers  were  questioned  in  the  store  and  the 
following  results  were  uncovered:  (1) 
60%  of  the  shoppers  looking  at  the  sale 
item  had  seen  the  newspaper  advertising; 
(2)  61%  of  the  shoppers  who  were 
brought  into  the  store  by  the  newspaper 
ad  actually  bought  the  item;  (3)  75%  of 
the  shoppers  who  bought  the  sale  mer¬ 
chandise  did  not  shop  in  any  other  stores 
before  coming  there;  and  (4)  34%  of  the 
shoppers  who  were  looking  at  the  sale 
merchandise  while  in  the  store  said  they 
had  come  as  a  direct  result  of  the  news¬ 
paper  ad.  In  addition,  another  27%  of  the 
shoppers  looking  at  the  sale  merchandise 
said  they  had  seen  the  ad. 

To  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
newspaper  ad.  Bureau  executive  vice- 
president  Leo  Bogart  reported  that  be¬ 
sides  the  61%  of  those  who  came  into  the 
store  for  the  featured  item  as  a  result  of 
the  newspaper  ad  and  bought  it,  a  lot  of 
other  persons  came  to  the  store  for  other 
reasons  and  looked  at  the  same  mer¬ 
chandise.  Of  these  shoppers,  who  were 
not  brought  to  the  store  by  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  however,  only  20% 
bought  the  sale  item. 
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“While  only  about  one-third  of  the 
shoppers  looking  at  the  test  item  came  in 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  ad,  that  one-third 
accounted  for  almost  two  out  of  three 
sales  of  the  advertised  item,’’  Bogart 
said. 

The  most  successful  was  Bradlees’ 
motor  oil  and  anti-freeze  ad,  with  88%  of 
the  shoppers  who  were  brought  in  by  the 
ad,  eventually  buying  the  items.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  effectiveness  scale  was 
the  Bamberger’s  ad  for  $24.90  dresses. 
Here  only  16%  who  responded  to  the  ad 
decided  to  buy  the  item  advertised. 

“The  reason,’’  according  to  Bureau 
vicepresident  Larry  Goodman,  “was 
that  the  motor  oil  and  anti-freeze  were 
well-known,  standard  products  and  cus¬ 
tomers  knew  in  advance  exactly  what 
they  were  shopping  for.  The  dress  situa¬ 
tion  was  entirely  different.  Too  many 
subjective  factors  enter  into  the  pic¬ 
ture,’’  he  said,  such  as  style,  color,  fab¬ 
ric  and  size. 

“Here,  advertising  could  bring  the 
customers  in,  but  the  merchandise 
itself — in  the  right  combination — had  to 
clinch  the  sale.’’ 

In  general,  said  Goodman,  those 
shoppers  brought  in  by  advertising,  con¬ 
sider  the  merchandise  a  better  buy  than 
those  shoppers  who  come  to  that  store 
department  for  other  reasons.  Timing  is 
another  key  factor  which  influences  the 
relative  success  of  advertising,  Bogart 
said.  “If  the  customer  doesn’t  need  a 
product,  he  won’t  buy  even  if  it  is  selling 
at  a  good  price.” 

The  survey  also  revealed  that  each  dol¬ 
lar  spent  on  advertised  sale  items  re¬ 
sulted  in  another  dollar  spent  on  some¬ 
thing  else  in  the  store  and  60%  of  those 
other  items  purchased  were  not  adver¬ 
tised.  “The  value  of  an  ad,  therefore, 
cannot  be  weighed  only  in  terms  of  how 
much  it  sells  of  the  advertised  item,” 
said  Bogart. 

Tv  ads  as  effective? 

Does  tv  advertising  produce  the  same 
double  dividend  of  extra  sales  among  the 
customers  it  brings  into  the  store?  No, 
according  to  the  Bureau’s  findings. 

A  “Tennis  Stroke”  device  (that  at¬ 
taches  to  the  racket)  was  selected  by  the 
May  Co.  for  the  survey  and  advertised 
on  tv  with  220  gross  rating  points.  Tennis 
balls  were  selected  by  Korvettes  and  ad¬ 
vertised  with  82  gross  rating  points  and 
Foley’s  advertised  the  same  line  of 
watches  as  it  did  for  the  newspaper  por¬ 
tion  of  the  survey  (one  week  earlier)  with 


1 12  gross  rating  points. 

Goodman  said  only  one  shopper  came 
in  the  next  day  as  a  result  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  for  the  tennis  stroke,  and  al¬ 
though  25%  of  the  shoppers  who  looked 
at  the  tennis  balls  said  they  were  drawn 
there  because  of  the  tv  ad,  another  33% 
said  they  had  come  for  the  tennis  balls 
because  of  a  newspaper  ad.  It  turned  out 
Korvettes  had  promoted  another  brand 
of  tennis  balls  in  a  newspaper  ad  the 
same  day  as  it  promoted  the  other  brand 
on  tv. 

The  customers  who  came  into  Foley’s 
to  buy  the  digital  watch  seen  on  the  tv 
promotion,  Goodman  said,  bought  430 
worth  of  other  merchandise  for  every 
dollar  they  spent  on  the  watch,  while  the 
customers  brought  in  by  the  newspaper 
ad  to  buy  the  same  type  watch,  spent 
$1.33  on  other  items  for  every  dollar 
spent  on  the  watches. 

The  more  spent  on  a  sale  item  does  not 
always  mean  a  customer  will  have  less  to 
spend  on  another  item  in  the  store,  the 
survey  showed.  “At  Simpson’s  in  To¬ 
ronto,  $1  worth  of  sales  of  sheets  and 
pillowcases  (the  advertised  item)  re¬ 
sulted  in  670  worth  of  extra  sales  of  other 
items,”  Bogart  said.  However,  in  the 
Bamberger’s  stores,  where  dresses  on 
sale  were  priced  at  almost  $25  each,  the 
motivated  shoppers  went  on  to  spend 
over  $9  on  other  items  for  every  dollar 
they  spent  on  the  advertised  dresses.” 

The  survey  showed  that  6  of  the  10 
other  items  purchased  were  unadvertised 
and  this,  according  to  Goodman,  shows 
that  “shoppers  not  only  move  into  the 
store,  but  through  the  store  because  of 
newspaper  sale  advertising.” 

Other  survey  findings  showed  that: 
81%  of  those  who  came  into  the  store  for 
the  advertised  item  actually  bought 
something  in  the  store  and  70%  bought 
something  in  the  same  department. 

Because  there  are  very  few  people  in 
the  market  on  any  given  day  who  shop 
for  any  one  item,  Goodman  said  it  is 
“essential  for  the  retailer  to  cast  his  ad¬ 
vertising  net  over  a  wide  area  to  find  the 
few  customers  who  are  ready  to  buy  at  a 
given  moment  .  .  .  and  to  cover  a  wide 
array  of  merchandise  so  that  the  trickle 
of  traffic  for  one  item  becomes  a  torrent 
of  traffic  for  many  items.” 

A  final  finding  of  the  survey  was  that 
three  out  of  four  of  all  shoppers  inter¬ 
viewed  said  they  had  read  a  newspaper 
“yesterday”  and  including  those  who 
were  brought  in  by  the  tv  promotions,  an 
overwhelming  number  said  they  prefer 
store  newspaper  advertising  to  any  other 
medium,  Bogart  said. 

Ollie  Atkins  dies 

Ollie  F.  Atkins,  60,  White  House 
photographer  for  President  Nixon  and 
former  Washington  Daily  News  and 
Washington  Post  photographer,  died 
January  10. 
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Shake-up  planned 
by  new  editor  of 
New  York  Post 

An  Australian-born  newspaperman, 
Edwin  Bolwell,  a  senior  editor  at  Time 
magazine,  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
New  York  Post. 

This  is  a  new  position  in  which  Bolwell 
reports  to  Rupert  Murdoch,  the  Austra¬ 
lian  publisher  who  acquired  the  Post  De¬ 
cember  30  with  the  title  of  publisher  and 
editor-in-chief. 

Bolwell,  who  will  join  the  paper  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  told  E&P: 

“We  plan  to  liven  it  up  in  general  and 
beef  up  coverage  of  the  city,  politics, 
business  and  the  arts.  I  can  only  speak  in 
general  terms  at  the  moment  because  I 
haven’t  arrived  there  yet.  When  I’m 
there  I  can  be  more  specific.” 

“No  idea  at  this  moment  of  what 
staff  changes  will  be  instituted.” 

Murdoch,  who  acquired  New  York 
magazine.  New  West  magazine  and  the 
VilUifie  Voice  (Greenwich  Village  week¬ 
ly)  January  7,  climaxing  a  fast  moving 
battle  for  control  of  New  York  Magazine 
Company,  also  named  James  Brady  to 
editorship  of  New  York  Magazine. 
Brady,  Brooklyn-born,  was  publisher  of 
Women’s  Wear  Daily  from  1964  to  1971, 
editor-in-chief  and  publisher  Harper's 
Bazaar,  1971-72,  and  a  contributing 
editor  of  New  York  Magazine  1973-74. 

Brady  is  relinquishing  his  former  jobs 
as  vicechairman  of  the  World  News  Cor¬ 
poration  the  parent  of  the  National  Star, 
and  editor  of  MBA  Communications, 
Inc.,  which  publishes  four  specialized 
monthlies. 

Bolwell,  who  got  his  first  newspaper 
job  from  Rupert  Murdoch’s  father.  Sir 
Keith  Murdoch,  at  the  Melbourne 
Herald,  moved  to  Canada  in  1957  and 
subsequently  spent  eight  years  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  bureau  chief,  and  editor  for  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail. 

In  1%7,  Bolwell  moved  to  the  New 
York  Times,  staying  three  years  as  a  cul¬ 
tural  reporter  and  an  assistant  metropoli¬ 
tan  editor.  He  next  became  an  editor  at 
Time,  staying  until  1973  and  then  went 
back  to  Toronto  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Toronto  Star.  Last  September  he  re¬ 
joined  Time  as  a  senior  editor.  He  did  not 
work  on  the  January  17  issue  of  Time 
with  its  cover  story  on  Murdoch. 

Bolwell  will  have  editorial  control  in 
the  news  operation  with  executive  editor 
Paul  Sann  and  managing  editor  Robert 
Spitzler  reporting  to  him. 

Clay  S.  Felker,  New  York  Magazine 
publisher  who  resigned  January  7,  in  an 
out-of-court  agreement  with  Murdoch 
agreed  to  end  litigation  aimed  at  blocking 
Murdoch’s  takeover  of  the  company. 
The  agreement  reportedly  won  two-year 
contracts  for  Marianne  Partridge,  manag- 
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ing  editor  of  the  Village  Voice,  and  Dick 
Adler,  managing  editor  of  New  West 
magazine. 

Voice  organizes 

An  Organizing  Committee  of  Village 
Voice  employes  announced  at  a  January 
12  press  conference  that  an  agreement 
had  been  reached  between  the  Voice 
staff  and  contributors  and  Distributive 
Workers  of  America  for  the  union  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  interests  of  the  Voice  staff 
with  its  new  management. 

“Voice  employes  have  already  (after 
three  days  of  organizing)  gathered  153 
union  designation  cards,  representing 
90%  of  the  Voice’s  salaried  staff  and  an 
equal  percentage  of  its  regular  freelance 
contributors,”  said  David  Livingston, 
District  65  president. 

Nat  Hentoflf,  the  spokesman  for  the 
Voice  employes  at  the  press  conference, 
described  the  decision  of  the  Voice 
workers  as  being  characteristic  of  the 
history  of  the  Village  Voice  as  a  “stub¬ 
bornly  independent  entity. 

District  65  includes  the  gamut  of 
workers  in  traditional  and  professional 
jobs,  with  mostly  small  manufacturing 
members.  It  represents  employes,  for 
example,  of  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art, 
Harper  &  Row,  a  teacher’s  college.  Screen 
Guild  Publicists,  Revlon  employes. 
Strand  Book  personnel,  textile  garment 
center  workers,  warehouse  workers  and 
general  office  persons. 

Hentoff  said:  “We  think  (Rupert) 
Murdoch  and  his  counsel  will  cooperate 
with  us.  We  hope  he  will  work  to  use  his 
influence  to  resolve  any  problems  that 
there  might  be.”  Hentoff  is  a  longtime 
Voice  writer. 

Higher  average 
total  circulation 
reported  by  ABC 

Average  total  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  circulations  in  the  United  States 
were  up  during  1976,  following  several 
years  of  decreases  in  the  face  of  news¬ 
print  shortages  and  increasing  prices. 

According  to  an  annual  study  by  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  total  re¬ 
ported  circulation  for  1,764  U.S.  morn¬ 
ing,  evening,  and  all-day  newspapers 
reached  an  average  6 1 , 1 83 ,649  copies  per 
issue  during  the  six-month  period  ending 
September  30,  1976.  This  is  an  increase 
of  51,234  copies  daily  over  a  similar 
period  in  1975. 

Total  reported  circulation  for  647  U.S. 
Sunday  newspapers  reached  an  average 
51,538,584  copies  per  issue  during  the 
same  period.  This  is  a  substantially 
higher  increase  of  958,295  copies  each 
Sunday  over  a  similar  period  in  1975. 


Marketing  expert 
retained  by  rep 
as  a  consultant 

Landon  Associates,  Inc.  has  signed  an 
exclusive  18-month  working  consultant 
agreement  with  Hare  Associates,  news¬ 
paper  marketing  consultants. 

Hare  Associates,  based  in  Rochester, 
New  York,  is  headed  by  Richard  Hare, 
former  director  of  advertising  and  re¬ 
search  for  Gannett  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Hare  will  continue  to  be  a  media  consult¬ 
ant  to  Market  Opinion  Research  in  De¬ 
troit  and  to  provide  direct  marketing 
consulting  services  to  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  across  the  country. 

Owen  Landon,  president  of  Landon 
Associates,  said  the  working  agreement 
between  the  two  companies  is  “exclu¬ 
sive  in  the  representative  field.”  Hare 
will  be  working  with  Landon  internally 
as  well  as  with  the  representative’s  client 
newspapers,  Landon  said. 

“We’re  not  the  traditional  newspaper 
representative  company  any  more,”  said 
Landon.  “We’re  a  newspaper  marketing 
company.  We’re  in  the  business  of  help¬ 
ing  our  clients  solve  their  problems  and 
maximize  their  opportunities  in  all  of 
their  revenue-generating  areas. 

“In  the  last  six  years,”  Landon  noted, 
“we’ve  added  a  retail  division,  where  we 
have  81  clients.  We’re  in  editorial  syndi¬ 
cation  with  The  Mini  Page,  which  now 
has  over  10  million  circulation  in  225 
papers.  And  last  June  we  started  a  classi¬ 
fied  development  operation  under  Bill 
Ford,  former  classified  manager  of  the 
Boston  Herald- American. 


In  Canada,  118  daily  newspapers  re¬ 
ported  an  average  issue  total  circulation 
of  4,857,430  copies,  an  increase  of  65,455 
over  1975.  The  10  Sunday  newspapers  in 
Canada  reported  an  average  973,135 
copies,  an  impressive  gain  of  93,295 
copies  per  issue  over  1975. 

The  U.S.  daily  circulation  increase 
was  completely  among  the  337  morning 
newspapers.  The  morning  gain  of  98,458 
copies  (to  an  average  total  circulation  of 
25,215,392  copies  per  issue)  more  than 
offset  losses  in  both  evening  and  all-day 
newspaper  circulations. 

Total  circulation  for  1,409  U.S.  even¬ 
ing  newspapers  was  off  a  total  of  26,955 
copies  (to  a  1976  average  total  of 
34,246,515  copies  per  issue).  The  18  all¬ 
day  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  showed  a 
total  decrease  of  20,269  copies  (to  an  aver¬ 
age  total  of  1,721,742  copies  per  issue.) 

In  terms  of  numbers  of  newspapers  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  ABC  study,  the  total  of 
1,764  dailies  in  the  U.S.  represents  a  de- 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Driver-distributors 
included  as  employes 


By  I.  William  HiU 

By  using  a  “right  of  control”  test,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
ruled  that  driver-distributors  are  not 
independent  contractors  but  employes 
of  the  Steubenville  (Ohio)  Herald-Star. 

The  decision  came  in  a  case  where  The 
Newspaper  Guild  was  seeking  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  unit  of  non-mechanical 
employes,  including  the  driver- 
distributors.  The  Herald-Star,  of  the 
Canton  Division  of  Thomson  News¬ 
papers,  contended,  however,  that  cer¬ 
tain  employes  should  be  excluded  from 
the  unit.  These  included  18  or  19  driver- 
distributors,  whom  the  newspaper  con¬ 
tended  are  independent  contractors. 

The  deciding  “right  of  control”  test, 
the  NLRB  said,  “turns  essentially  on 
whether  the  person  for  whom  the  ser¬ 
vices  are  performed  retains  the  right  to 
control  the  manner  and  means  by  which 
the  results  are  to  be  accomplished,  or 
whether  he  controls  only  the  results.  In 
the  latter  situation,  the  status  is  that  of 
independent  contractor.  The  resolution 
of  this  question  depends  on  the  facts  in 
each  case  and  no  one  factor  is  determina¬ 
tive.  Here,  as  seems  typical  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  there  are  present  factors  sup¬ 
porting  the  position  taken  by  both  parties 
with  respect  to  the  drivers’  status.” 

The  NLRB  went  on:  “We  are  mindful 
that  the  evidence  .  .  .  discloses  several 
factors  usually  present  in  independent 
contractor  relationships.  However,  these 
factors  are  not  peculiar  to  such  status 
and  are  not  uncommon  in  employment 
relationships.  Thus,  we  are  not  per¬ 
suaded  by  and  do  not  regard  as  control¬ 
ling  the  fects  that  the  drivers  own  and 
maintain  their  own  vehicles;  the 
Employer  does  not  grant  them  fringe  be¬ 
nefits  or  make  payroll  deductions;  the 
drivers  basically  set  their  own  working 
hours  within  certain  limitations  and  gen¬ 
erally  determine  the  manner  and  means 
of  delivery;  and  the  drivers  can  hire 
people  to  help  them  out  or  to  substitute 
for  them. 

“The  above  factors  are.  in  our  view, 
outweighed  by  the  evidence  demonstrat¬ 
ing  employee  status.  The  result  to  be  ac¬ 
complished,  of  course,  is  the  circulation 
and  sale  of  the  Employer’s  newspaper. 
In  accomplishing  this  result,  the  driver 
bears  slight  resemblance  to  the  indepen¬ 
dent  businessman  whose  earnings  are 
controlled  by  self-determined  policies, 
personal  investment  and  expenditure, 
and  market  conditions.  Here,  the  dis¬ 
tributor  must  purchase  his  newspapers  at 
a  cost  established  by  the  Employer  and 
sell  them  at  a  price  in  effect  set  by  the 
Employer.  In  addition,  the  subsidies  paid 


to  the  distributors  by  the  Employer 
greatly  reduce  the  distributors’  risk  or 
loss  as  well  as  their  capacity  to  increase 
earnings.  The  fact  that  the  Employer 
exercises  control  over  the  composition 
of  the  route,  often  assists  drivers  with 
their  deliveries,  and  can  terminate  driv¬ 
ers  virtually  at  will  are  clear  indications 
of  an  employment  relationship.” 

NLRB  Member  John  A.  Penello  dis¬ 
sented  from  the  opinion  rendered  by 
Members  John  H.  Fanning  and  Howard 
Jenkins,  Jr.  regarding  the  driver- 
distributors.  “By  failing  to  find  these  in¬ 
dividuals  to  be  independent  contrac¬ 
tors,”  Penello  said,  “my  colleagues 
have  incorrectly  read  the  record  facts 
and  have  ignored  — indeed,  in  effect, 
have  reversed  without  saying  so — recent 
Board  precedent  involving  Board  panels 
in  which  they  were  not  participants,” 
(These  precedents  were  the  1975  NLRB 
decision  in  a  case  involving  the  Las 
Vegas  Sun  and  the  1976  case  involving 
the  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal.) 

In  defending  his  disagreement,  Penello 
cited  more  than  two  dozen  facts  from  the 
record  that  he  interpreted  as  proving  that 
the  driver-distributors  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  independent  contractors. 

Unlike  the  driver-distributors,  three 
district  managers  were  ruled  to  be  super¬ 
visors  and  hence  had  to  be  excluded 
from  the  projected  union.  Among  others 
excluded  were  the  city  editor,  the  Sun¬ 
day  editor,  the  chief  accountant,  and  the 
classified  clerk  supervisor. 

Ruled  to  be  included  in  the  unit  were 
mailroom  employes,  inserters,  proof¬ 
readers,  a  district  editor,  society  editor, 
a  part-time  photographer  and  part-time 
reporter,  and  employes  of  the  Cadiz 
bureau. 

Because  the  hiring  responsibility  of  the 
sports  editor  was  not  made  clear,  the 
NLRB  ruled  he  could  vote  in  the  upcom¬ 
ing  Guild  election  “under  challenge.” 

tUt 

The  NLRB  also  announced  its  deci¬ 
sions  in  a  case  in  which  Newspaper 
Guild  of  Philadelphia,  Local  10,  dis¬ 
agreed  with  the  News-Journal  Co.  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.  as  to  which  employes 
should  be  excluded  from  voting  for  Guild 
representation. 

The  NLRB  held  that,  as  supervisory 
personnel,  four  assistant  metro  editors 
must  be  excluded  from  the  unit.  Also 
excluded  were  two  confidential 
employes.  Bureau  chiefs  in  Newark, 
Sussex  and  Dover,  Delaware  and  in 
Washington,  D.C.  were  ruled  to  lack 
enough  supervisory  authority  to  be 
excluded. 

The  public  editor  and  the  editor  of  a 


weekly  supplement  called  “The  Com¬ 
pass”  were  authorized  to  vote  in  the 
Guild  election  “under  challenge.” 

A  reporter-columnist  and  two  photog¬ 
raphers  working  under  an  irregular  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  newspaper  were 
held  to  be  included  in  the  unit. 

NLRB  Member  Penello  again  dis¬ 
agreed  with  Members  Fanning  and  Jen¬ 
kins  regarding  the  two  photographers  on 
grounds  that  they  use  their  own  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  except  for  pictures  ac¬ 
cepted;  they  can  sell  copies  of  pictures  to 
others  except  competitors;  and  the 
Employer  does  not  control  the  manner  or 
means  by  which  they  perform  their 
work.  He  cited  a  1%1  ruling  by  the 
NLRB  regarding  La  Prensa  which  held 
that  a  newspaper  photographer  was  an 
independent  contractor  based  on  facts 
identical  with  those  in  the  News-Journal 
case. 

AP  directors  slate 
for  April  picked 

The  nominating  committee  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  has  selected  candidates 
for  election  as  directors  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  members  in  San  Francisco 
April  25.  They  are: 

Harold  W.  Anderson,  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald;  James  F.  Chambers  Jr., 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald;  William  H. 
Cowles,  3rd,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review;  Marshall  Field, 
Chicago  News  and  Sun-Times; 
Katharine  Graham,  Washington  Post; 
Richard  J.  V.  Johnson,  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle;  William  J.  Keating,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer;  Douglas  Lewis  Manship,  Baton 
Rouge  (La.)  Advocate  &  State  Times; 
Davis  U.  Merwin,  Bloomington  (III.) 
Pantograph,  and  Reg  Murphy,  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 

For  memberships  held  in  cities  under 
50,000  population:  Jack  Craemer,  San 
Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent-Journal  and 
Robert  M.  White  II,  Mexico  (Mo.) 
Ledger. 

Five  members  are  to  be  elected  from 
general  membership  and  one  from  under 
50,000-population.  Of  directors  whose 
terms  expire  in  April,  Richard  C.  Steele, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  and  J. 
Kelly  Sisk,  Greenville  (S.C.)  Piedmont, 
are  not  eligible  for  re-election. 

• 

$25,000  gift 

The  city  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  $25,000  contribution  from  the 
Hartford  Courant,  19  months  after  the 
City  Council  agreed  to  close  Howard  St., 
to  make  way  for  the  morning-Sunday 
newspaper’s  $9-million  expansion;  the 
sum  is  going  into  Hartford’s  general 
fund. 
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How  I  was  bribed 
by  Syngman  Rhee 


By  Richard  J.  H.  Johnson 

In  the  words  of  a  dear  lady  who  once 
lived  next  door  to  me  in  Chicago,  I  have 
been  on  "tender”  hooks  for  weeks  await¬ 
ing  the  “ultimate”  disclosure  that  those 
devious  Koreans  are  not  above  trying 
to  buy  the  American  press  along  with 
our  lawmakers. 

Snuggling  under  my  statute-of- 
limitations  security  blanket  (comforted 
by  a  lawyer  friend  who  extracts  larger 
fees  from  others  who  don’t  enjoy  this 
kind  of  blanket)  I  hereby  disclose  that 
the  late,  sometimes  unlamented.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  sent  me  a 
Christmas  present.  He  was  Syngman 
Rhee.  It  was  1949.  The  present  was  a 
certified  check  drawn  on  Riggs  Bank, 
Washington,  D.C.  The  amount  was 
$3,(X)0.  It  arrived  by  mail  in  New  Jersey 
wrapped  in  a  Christmas  card  from  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Mrs.  Rhee.  He  wrote  to  the 
effect  that  1  had  “suffered”  great  trials 
and  tribulations  and  long  separations 
from  my  family  to  endure  more  than  four 
years  in  Seoul  as  the  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times  from  September 
1945  to  December  1949. 

I  had  recently  returned  from  the  Korea 
assignment  to  New  York  and  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  new  posting  in  1950,  which  I  got 
within  a  few  months:  to  go  back  and 
cover  the  Korean  War. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Rhee’s  largess — from 
the  Treasury  of  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
Foreign  Office  account.  Embassy  inci¬ 
dental  expenses — created  a  dignified  and 
well  controlled  flap  at  home.  I  called  the 
managing  editor  (Edwin  L.  James)  and 
asked  for  a  meeting  with  him  and  the 
Publisher  (Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger).  We 
all  sat  down  the  next  day  in  the  latter's 
14th-floor  office  on  43rd  Street.  1  handed 
over  the  greeting  card  and  enclosed 
check.  1  said  I  wanted  them  to  see  both 
and  arrange  to  have  the  check  returned 
to  President  Rhee  along  with  a  “thank 
you,  but  .  .  .”  note  from  me. 

The  correspondence  and  check  were 
photo-copied  and  the  copies  were  filed  in 
the  publisher’s  place  of  safekeeping.  The 
managing  editor  directed  the  bundling  up 
of  the  check  and  my  note  to  Dr.  Rhee. 
Both  were  mailed  to  my  replacement 
(Walter  Sullivan)  in  Seoul. 

He  handed  the  envelope  to  Dr.  Rhee.  I 
had  asked  my  successor  to  request  that 
Dr.  Rhee  let  him  see  the  contents  of  the 
envelope.  He  did.  Dr.  Rhee  exhibited  the 
check. 

(Richard  J.  H.  Johnston  retired  from 
the  New  York  Times  on  June  1,  1975  after 
41  years  as  a  reporter.  He  resides  in 
Charleston,  S.C.  at  1618  Country  Club 
Drive.) 
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He  must  have  believed  my  esteemed 
successor  to  be  a  snoop  for,  in  a  letter  of 
apology  for  the  affair.  Dr.  Rhee  wrote  me 
on  March  8,  1950: 

“We  thought  we  should  be  a  little 
cautious  for  fear  that  he  might  misun¬ 
derstand  our  motive  .  .  .  especially  so 
after  the  way  he  presented  your  letter  to 
me  ...  I  opened  the  envelope  and 
showed  him  the  enclosure.  He  stated  it 
was  all  right  and  left.” 

1  assume  it  was  the  vagaries  of  Korean 
bookkeeping  that  prevented  the  matter 
from  ending  right  there. 

The  check  promptly  went  into  the 
President’s  file. 

Within  hours  of  the  invasion  of  South 
Korea  by  North  Korea  on  June  25,  1950, 
Seoul  was  evacuated  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment;  most  of  its  files  were  left  behind. 

Before  you  could  say  Park  Tong  Sun, 
my  “bribe”  check — which  Dr.  Rhee  said 
was  a  “little  expression  of  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  ‘fairness’  of  the  Times”  and 
its  staffer  in  covering  Korea  from  Sep¬ 
tember  1945 — was  reproduced  in  virtu¬ 
ally  every  Communist  publication 
around  the  globe  and  it  was  widely  re¬ 
ported  that  this  Timesman  had  been  on 
the  payroll  of  the  “Running  Dog 
Capitalist  Wall  Street  Manipulated  anti- 
People  Clique  in  Seoul”  for  years  at 
$3,()()0  a  week. 

1  still  wonder  why  the  I.R.S.  never 
showed  interest  in  the  charge  that  I  was 
obviously  earning  more  than  almost  any¬ 
body  else  operating  out  of  or  at  229  West 
43rd  Street.  Perhaps  J.  E.  Hoover  for¬ 
bade  the  revenuers  to  subscribe  to  The 
Daily  Worker. 

The  New  York  Times  was  bombarded 
with  enquiries  about  my  exposure  as  a 
bribee,  and  with  quiet  aplomb  handled 
the  enquiries  with  documentation. 

In  April  1953,  nearly  three  years  after 
the  war  started.  Dr.  Rhee  sent  to  me  in 
Chicago  a  package  of  Korean  cigarettes. 
“We  often  think  of  you  and  wish  to  send 
you  something  but  refrain  from  doing  so 
for  fear  you  might  misunderstand  us  as 
you  once  did.” 

Ah,  the  mysterious  East! 


99.8%  Newhouse 

The  Herald  Co.,  owned  by  S.  1.  New¬ 
house,  said  this  week  it  has  acquired 
99.8%  of  the  outstanding  shares  of  Booth 
Newspapers.  The  Herald  Co.  had  ex¬ 
tended  its  tender  offer  to  January  7.  Be¬ 
fore  the  extension.  Herald  Co.  owned 
99.6%  of  the  Booth  shares. 


Newsday  documents 
cancer  bureaucracy 

Newsday  has  called  the  National 
Cancer  Program  a  multibillion  dollar 
mess  in  its  two- week  series  “The  War  on 
Cancer:  Are  We  Winning  It?” — resulting 
from  a  nine-month  investigation  by  a 
team  that  has  found  the  complex 
bureaucracy  floundering  for  lack  of  di¬ 
rection  and  haunted  by  years  of  bun¬ 
gling,  political  pressure  and  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  conflict  of  interest. 

The  team  found  that  while  the  techni¬ 
cal  capability  exists  to  prevent  the 
causes  of  cancer,  there  has  been  little 
enforcement  of  existing  law. 

The  series,  began  in  the  January  10 
edition  of  Newsday,  was  written  under 
the  overall  direction  of  senior  editor 
Richard  W.  Estrin  and  was  reported  by 
science  specialist  David  Zinman,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  Robert  Wyrick  and 
reporter  Dennis  Hevesi. 

The  articles  document  the  continued 
financial  support  of  the  study  of  viruses, 
despite  scientists’  belief  that  possible 
environmental  causes  should  be  investi¬ 
gated  instead;  the  failure  of  both  the 
anti-smoking  campaign  and  the  breast 
cancer  detection  program;  the  undermin¬ 
ing  of  some  of  the  programs  toughest 
guidelines  by  a  high  governmental  ad¬ 
visor,  and  the  confusion  to  guide  the 
agencies  under  the  program. 

The  series  quotes  scientists  who  pre¬ 
dict  the  consequences  of  these 
setbacks — a  sharp  increase  in  cancer 
deaths  in  the  near  future. 

Newsday  learned  that  after  five  years, 
federal  bureaucrats  have  not  formulated 
a  national  cancer  policy  that  applies  to  all 
agencies.  One  agency  may  ban  a  car¬ 
cinogen  (a  substance  that  causes  cancer) 
in  one  part  of  the  environment  while 
another  permits  it.  The  FDA  last  year 
acted  to  ban  trichloroethylene  from  food, 
but  the  EPA  allows  it  in  drinking  water. 
And  OSHA  has  not  set  standards  to  pro¬ 
tect  workers  from  exposure  to  that  chem¬ 
ical. 

“There  is  a  staggering  pile  of  un¬ 
finished  business”  in  the  cancer  pro¬ 
gram,  the  first  article  contends.  It 
amounts  to  a  “bureaucratic  nightmare.” 


No  manning  pact 

The  traditional  manning  schedule  has 
been  eliminated  in  a  new  8-year  contract 
at  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Newspaper 
Printing  Corporation.  The  contract, 
which  extends  from  January  1,  1973  to 
December  31,  1980,  provides  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “The  number  of  men  hired  to 
perform  the  work  available  in  the  press¬ 
room  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the 
foreman.” 
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Grants  support  students 
and  reward  performance 

Second  of  a  series 

By  Jerome  H.  Walker 


Some  newspaper-related  foundations 
concentrate  their  investments  in  pros¬ 
pective  journalists;  some  go  beyond  this 
and  encourage  the  teachers  of  trainees; 
and  some  do  both  and  reach  out  to  the 
working  journalists  to  reward  them  for 
excellence  in  their  day-to-day  perfor¬ 
mance. 

THE  WILLIAM  RANDOLPH 
HEARST  FOUNDATION 

An  example  in  the  first  category  is  the 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation 
which  has  assets  of  $100  million  or  more 
to  be  tapped.  Its  best  known  philan¬ 
thropy  in  the  field  of  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  Awards  program  for  colle¬ 
gians'  writing  and  news  photography.  In 
the  16th  year  of  this  program  the  founda¬ 
tion  disbursed  scholarships  and  grants 
amounting  to  $87,750. 

Since  it  began  the  program  has  award¬ 
ed  1,085  fellowships  and  scholarships 
to  students  who  declared  for  journal¬ 
ism  careers  and  3,91 1  grants  to  colleges 
and  universities  which  offer  accredited 
journalism  curricula. 

The  Hearst-spwnsored  monthly  writing 
competition  and  college  photography 
championship  events  are  worked  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism,  which  embraces  61  all  over 
the  U.S.  The  original  screening  of  arti¬ 
cles  and  photo  portfolios  is  made  by 
teachers.  Then  comes  the  toughest  cruc¬ 
ible  for  the  embryo  journalists — 
evaluation  by  a  panel  of  newsmen  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  editing, 
reporting  and  picture-taking. 

Men  who  have  set  high  standards  for 
writing  include  H.  L.  Stevenson,  UPl 
editor;  Daryle  Feldmeir,  Chicago  Daily 
News  editor;  Donald  Sterling  Jr.,  Oregon 
Journal  editor;  and  John  O’Brien,  De¬ 
troit  News  editorialist.  Photographic 
material  has  had  to  measure  up  to  the 
ideals  of  Robert  E.  Gilka,  National 
Geographic;  William  E.  Strode,  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal  and  Times;  and 
Earl  Seubert,  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

The  foundation’s  conduct  of  the  prog¬ 
ram  has  a  basis  in  the  credo  expressed  by 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.,  a  trustee  of 
his  father’s  beneficence.  He  writes: 
“The  function  of  reporting  the  truth,  ac¬ 
curately  and  objectively  to  readers,  is  the 
first  responsibility  of  the  newsman  and  it 
is  an  awesome  one.’’ 

The  finest  testimonial  a  young  candi¬ 
date  for  a  news  career  can  present  is 
contained  in  the  pages  of  the  annual 
Journalism  Awards  winners’  gallery  pub- 
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lished  by  the  W.  R.  Hearst  Foundation. 
Editors  everywhere  scan  this  collection 
of  names,  addresses  and  photographs  for 
prospective  staffers.  Some  have 
acclaimed  it  as  a  reliable,  sure-fire  talent 
source. 

Another  major  interest  of  the  W.  R. 
Hearst  Foundation  is  the  U.S.  Senate 
Youth  Program,  authorized  by  Congress 
in  1%2,  which  sends  interns  to  work  in 
the  offices  of  Senators  and  learn  the 
operations  of  government  at  close  range 
in  Washington. 

Charles  L.  Gould,  a  former  Hearst 
newspaper  publisher  in  New  York  and 
San  Francisco,  has  become  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  foundation  which  helps 
hospitals,  schools,  colleges  art 
museums,  boys  clubs  and  other  charities 
in  addition  to  the  journalism  effort. 

The  Hearst  Foundation  Inc.,  is  a  New 
York  corporation.  The  W.  R.  Hearst  Jr. 
Foundation  is  incorporated  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  Both  foundations  maintain  joint 
offices  in  two  cities — New  York  and  San 
Francisco.  Gould  is  in  San  Francisco. 
The  contact  in  New  York  is  Robert 
Frehse,  who  is  director  of  administration 
for  both  foundations. 

Both  foundations  make  grants  in  the 
field  of  journalism.  For  example,  last 
year  The  Hearst  Foundation  Inc.  gave 
$25,000  to  the  Bob  Considine  Center  in 
the  Department  of  Journalism  at  St. 
Bonaventure  University  in  western  New 
York.  An  editing  laboratory  is  being 
equipped  with  new  electronic  systems. 

«  3|C  « 

THE  NEWSPAPER  FUND 

On-the-job  training  is  the  primary  en¬ 
deavor  of  the  Newspaper  Fund  which 
has  concerned  itself  with  journalism 
careers  since  1958.  Its  chief  support  has 
come  from  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Barron’s  the 
National  Observer  and  the  Ottaway 
group  of  newspapers. 

With  an  expanded  effort  to  encourage 
more  bright  young  minority  people  to 
consider  news  careers,  the  Fund  has  in¬ 
vited  financial  aid  from  other  newspaper 
organizations  and  individuals.  The  re¬ 
sponse  by  more  than  100  has  been 
gratifying  to  Thomas  E.  Engelman, 
executive  director. 

In  15  years  the  Newspaper  Fund  has 
distributed  more  than  $1  million  through 
its  internships  for  reporters  and  copy 
editors.  Participating  newspapers  not 
only  contribute  to  the  expense  of  the 
program  but  wind  up  hiring  most  of  the 
summer  interns.  Many  have  moved  up  to 
management  positions. 


Engelman  says  newspaper  editors 
have  found  that  talented  college 
graduates  can  go  immediately  to  work 
editing  on  copydesks  without  having  had 
years  of  reporting  experience,  as  was 
once  thought. 

Last  year  Dow  Jones  gave  $200,000  to 
the  Fund.  Almost  half  of  this  sum  went 
to  the  internship  grants.  Urban  Jour¬ 
nalism  Workshops  and  high  school  visi¬ 
tation  programs  to  recruit  blacks  and 
other  minorities  for  jobs  with  newspap¬ 
ers  and  news  services  consumed  about 
$54,000.  The  third  major  project,  for 
which  $21,000  was  expended,  is  the 
Teacher  Fellowship  Program  which  in¬ 
volved  52  persons  last  year  in  guidance 
for  conducting  classes  in  journalism  in 
high  schools. 

At  a  cost  of  about  $40,000  the  Fund 
provides  a  broad  career  information  ser¬ 
vice,  including  a  newsletter  for  scholas¬ 
tic  journalists  and  others,  career  leaflets, 
and  a  comprehensive  guide  to  college 
journalism  scholarships  which  total  more 
than  $2  million. 

Nearly  $4  million  has  been  spent  since 
1958  in  all  programs  which  have  reached 
6,000  teachers,  1,500  college  students 
and  1,000  minority  high  school  pupils. 
The  Fund  operates  on  a  cash  basis  and 
owns  no  property.  Its  latest  report  shows 
assets  of  $220,000  in  cash. 

THE  SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
FOLTNDATION 

Although  the  big  money  comes  from 
members  of  the  Scripps  and  Howard 
families,  the  Scripps-Howard  Founda¬ 
tion  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  hundreds  of 
benefactors.  Last  year  375  people  in  the 
Scripps-Howard  organization  (newspap¬ 
ers  and  broadcast  stations)  contributed 
to  the  basic  fund  from  which  $200,(X)0 
was  spread  in  1976  for  “the  development 
and  encouragement  of  talent  in  jour¬ 
nalism.’’ 

Programs  supported  by  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation  reach  all  the  way 
from  scholarships  for  journalism  hope¬ 
fuls  to  men  and  women  of  long  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  profession.  The  student 
aid — to  158  youths  this  year — is  designed 
to  build  a  reservoir  of  talent,  not  only  for 
the  newsrooms  but  for  the  non-editorial 
side  of  newspapering  and  broadcasting. 
The  group  of  awards  for  distinguished 
accomplishment,  which  incidentally 
memorialize  a  few  renowned  journalists, 
aims  to  encourage  professionalism  by 
rewarding  it  with  both  trophies  and  hard 
cash. 

This  year  the  foundation’s  prize  dis¬ 
tribution  will  move  to  still  another 
level — to  the  newspaper  itself — with 
$2,500  and  a  bronze  plaque  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  “outstanding  public  service  in  the 
cause  of  the  First  Amendment  guarantee 
of  a  free  press.’’  The  award  bears  the 
name  of  Edward  Willis  Scripps,  founder 
of  the  newspaper  group. 

Others  honored  by  awards  are  Roy  W. 

(Continued  on  page  15) 
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Case  reporting  service  to  focus 
on  estabiishment  of  ‘media  iaw’ 


(Continued  from  page  14) 

Howard,  Edward  J.  Meeman,  Ernie  Pyle 
and  Walker  Stone,  all  of  whom  had  pre¬ 
stigious  careers  with  Scripps-Howard 
newspj^ers. 

Matt  Meyer,  president  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  who  is  a  former  high  level  executive 
on  the  Washington  Daily  News,  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun  and  the 
World  Journal  Tribune,  enumerated 
some  of  the  foundation’s  interests  of  the 
past  year: 

Grants  to  the  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology  for  trainees  in  the  graphic 
arts; 

American  Press  Institute  seminars; 

Inter  American  Press  Association  stu¬ 
dent  exchange  fund; 

Aid  to  black  college  students  in  the 
ABC  (A  Better  Chance)  program; 

Eugene  O’Neill  Memorial  Theater 
Center  seminars  for  newspaper  drama 
critics; 

Electronic  newsroom  equipment  for 
the  University  of  Evansville; 

Construction  and  furnishing  of  the 
Ernie  Pyle  Hall  of  Indiana  University; 

Freedom  of  Information  Center  at  the 
University  of  Missouri; 

Minority  journalists  program  at  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley; 

World  Press  Institute; 

University  of  Florida  journalism  build¬ 
ing; 

$1,000  grants  to  58  colleges  for 
journalism-bound  students; 

Newspaper  equipment  for  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity; 

Florida  A&M  journalism  classes  for 
blacks; 

Joseph  L.  Jones  scholarship  at  Col¬ 
umbia  University; 

Syracuse  University  Media  Communi¬ 
cations  Center. 

From  1971  to  1976  the  foundation  re¬ 
ceived  nearly  1,400  applications  for  jour¬ 
nalism  scholarships  and  360  were 
granted.  This  year’s  list  of  158  students 
to  receive  financial  aid  was  drawn  from 
613  applicants.  Quite  a  few  of  them, 
Meyer  said,  elected  to  pursue  study  and 
training  in  electronic  printing  systems. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  was 
established  by  a  few  individuals  in  1%2 
with  original  capital  of  $300,000.  For 
1975-76  the  roll  of  contributors  ran 
through  the  alphabet — ^from  Abitibi-Price 
Sales  Corp.  to  John  A.  Zerbe  Jr.  Tax- 
deductible  memorial  and  appreciation 
gifts  have  become  a  major  source  of  in¬ 
come. 

^  if  Hn 

The  next  article  will  deal  with  high¬ 
lights  from  reports  of  other  newspaper- 
related  foundations  that  support  jour¬ 
nalism  education  programs. 

• 

In  terms  of  its  cost  to  you,  the  news¬ 
paper  costs  almost  nothing  ...  a  few 
cents.  In  terms  of  what  a  newspaper 
means  to  you  .  .  .  everything. 
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Media  law — the  law  of  press,  radio, 
and  television — will  come  of  age  in 
January,  when  The  Bureau  of  National 
Affairs,  Inc.,  a  Washington-based  pub¬ 
lisher  of  specialized  information  ser¬ 
vices,  begins  publication  of  Media  Law 
Reporter,  the  first  case  reporting  service 
devoted  solely  to  court  and  administra¬ 
tive  agency  decisions  involving  the 
media. 

Media  Law  Reporter  will  provide 
weekly  full-text,  indexed  coverage  of  the 
burgeoning  number  of  court  decisions 
that  affect  newspapers,  magazines,  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  broadcast  media,  including 
decisions  on  the  right  of  the  press  under 
the  First  Amendment  to  gather  and  pub¬ 
lish  news,  on  whether  the  press  should 
ever  be  “gagged,”  on  the  growing  con¬ 
flict  between  the  public’s  right  to  know 
and  the  individual’s  right  to  privacy,  and 
on  the  divisive  question  of  “fair  trial  vs. 
free  press.” 

Without  a  case  reporting  service  such 
as  Media  Law  Reporter,  many  of  these 
court  opinions  and  orders  would  be  un¬ 
available  to  attorneys,  journalists,  and 
scholars  in  the  communications  field,  or 
would  be  reported  officially  long  after 
their  immediate  impact  was  felt.  Media 
Law  Reporter’s  reporting  of  these  deci¬ 
sions  will  facilitate  legal  research  on 
questions  of  media  law  and  will  enable 
attorneys  to  cite  these  decisions  in  sub¬ 
sequent  litigation. 


Newsprint  usage 
rebounded  in  ’76 

U.S.  newsprint  consumption  re¬ 
bounded  in  1976,  probably  to  9.6  million 
tons — compared  with  9.1  million  tons  in 
1975 — Dr.  Jon  G.  Udell,  economic  con¬ 
sultant  for  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  reported. 

In  the  report,  Udell  says  the  1975 
newsprint  consumption  figure  was  down 
8.7%  from  the  previous  year,  when  ad¬ 
justed  for  average  basis  weight.  The  in¬ 
crease  shown  during  1976  is  an  estimate. 

“U.S.  daily  newspapers  continue  to 
account  for  a  declining  share  of  total 
newsprint  usage,”  Udell  reports.  “How¬ 
ever,  much  of  the  apparent  decline  is  due 
to  the  rising  use  of  preprinted  advertising 
inserts  which  are  a  part  of  the  daily 
newspaper.” 

Total  U.S.  newsprint  consumption 
rose  12.4%  during  ^e  decade  1965  to 
1975,  Udell  reports.  Direct  consumption 
by  daily  newspapers  rose  only  6%. 

UdeU  observes  that  newspapers  in  the 
South  enjoy  the  highest  rate  of  growth. 
Newsprint  consumption  by  Southern 
newspapers  has  grown  more  than  26% 
during  the  l%5-75  decade. 


Media  Law  Reporter  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  with  the  support  and  encour¬ 
agement  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  which 
will  provide  funds  to  enable  several 
hundred  law  schools,  journalism 
schools,  and  other  non-profit  institutions 
to  the  service.  For  the  past  two  years, 
the  Foundation  and  major  newspapers 
have  sponsored  Media  and  Law  Confer¬ 
ences  to  help  promote  better  understand¬ 
ing  among  journalists,  judges,  and 
lawyers  about  significant  constitutional 
issues  involving  the  media  and  the 
courts.  Response  to  these  conferences 
and  the  increasing  recognition  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  news-media’s  role  in  a 
democratic  society  prompted  the  Foun¬ 
dation  to  encourage  the  development  of 
Media  Law  Reporter. 

The  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Inc. 
(BNA),  is  a  private  organization  publish¬ 
ing  legal,  economic,  labor,  tax,  financial, 
environment,  safety,  and  energy  infor¬ 
mation  for  business  and  professional  use. 

A  special  13-week  subscription  rate  of 
$63.25  is  available  to  charter  subscribers 
to  Media  Law  Reporter  during  the  intro¬ 
ductory  period  only.  A  one-year  sub¬ 
scription  is  $245.  To  order,  contact  W. 
B.  Shaw,  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Inc.,  1231 
25th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

Cynthia  J.  Bolbach  is  managing  editor. 
Media  Law  Reporter. 


Newsprint  consumption  by  newspap¬ 
ers  in  towns  and  cities  of  less  than 
100,000  population  grew  more  than  31% 
during  the  decade,  making  these  papers 
the  largest  consumers  of  newsprint. 
“However,  if  preprint  tonnage  were 
known,  the  large  city  newspapers  would 
probably  continue  to  be  the  largest  user 
of  newsprint,”  Udell  said. 

Udell  reports  consumption  of 
domestically-produced  newsprint  rose 
51%  during  the  decade,  while  tonnage 
imported  from  Canada  declined  8%. 

Udell  expects  U.S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  to  expand  4%  or  more  during 
1977  and  push  U.S.  consumption  above 
10  million  tons. 

But  he  adds,  “Should  consumption  in 
1976  total  considerably  more  than  9.6 
million  tons,  or  if  real  growth  exceeds 
5%  by  a  considerable  margin,  (1977)  con¬ 
sumption  could  reach  10.1  million  tons  or 
more.  On  the  other  hand,  a  faltering  of 
U.S.  economic  growth  would  reduce 
consumption,”  Udell  notes.  “Therefore, 
newsprint  consumption  in  1977  is  likely 
to  fall  within  a  range  of  9.9  to  10. 1  million 
tons.”  Udell  says  his  forecast  “assumes 
no  marked  change  in  average  basis 
weight  and  that  there  will  not  be  a  reces¬ 
sion  during  1977.” 
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King  publishes 
career  tabloid 
for  students 

A  tabloid  newspaper.  Real  World, 
aimed  at  giving  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students  detailed  information 
about  career  opportunities,  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  this  month  by  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

Regular  monthly  publication  of  Real 
World  in  newspaper  format  and  editorial 
approach  is  set  throughout  the  school 
year.  King  Features  currently  produces 
career  awareness  material  for  use  in  over 
15,000  classrooms  in  the  country. 

A  special  teacher’s  guide  accompanies 
Real  World  to  help  provide  maximum 
classroom  use  of  the  newspaper.  Instead 
of  stressing  the  usual  “How  to  become  a 
.  .  approach  in  career  education,  the 
newspaper  attempts  to  answer  the  basic 
question  of  “Whether  to  become  a  .  .  .’’ 

John  H.  Wright,  director  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures’  Education  Division  and  publisher 
of  Real  World,  said  in  announcing  the 
first  monthly  distribution:  “Most  stu¬ 
dents  approach  high  school  graduation 
unprepared  for  the  reality  of  what  comes 
next.  The  problem  is  not  that  the  infor¬ 
mation  required  by  students  to  make  in¬ 
formed  decisions  is  nonexistent,  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  that  information  has  never 
been  in  a  form  both  easy  to  understand 
and  available  for  economical  distribution 
to  students. 

The  16-page  issue  of  Real  World,  now 
available  to  schools  as  part  of  a  free  in¬ 
formation  kit,  covers  career  and  job  op¬ 
portunities  in  nursing,  trucking,  iron¬ 
working,  the  military,  music,  secretarial 
positions  and  law  enforcement  for  wo¬ 
men. 

Charlie  Chaplin,  in  an  excerpt  from  his 
autobiography,  tells  about  beginning  his 
career.  Dr.  Joyce  Brothers,  nationally- 
known  psychologist  who  will  be  a  regular 
contributor,  discusses  how  to  cope  with 
anxieties  of  the  first  job  interview.  The 
Youth  Employment  Service  is  explained. 
“Job  Outlook’’  helps  students  achieve 
an  understanding  of  what  will  be  happen¬ 
ing  in  the  field  they  may  choose  to  enter. 
The  critical  question  of  salary  is  dis¬ 
cussed.  For  athletes  there  is  some  candid 
advice  on  dealing  with  the  college  sports 
recruiter. 

George  Nobbe,  former  Sunday  editor 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  is  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Real  World.  Senior  editorial 
consultant  is  Wade  H.  Nichols,  former 
editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  and  former 
editor  and  publisher  of  Redbook.  Eight 
leading  educators  from  across  the  United 
States  serve  as  an  advisory  board. 
Nobbe  writes  a  syndicated  column  for 
general  release  under  the  same  name  as 
the  newspaper  providing  teenagers  with 
information  and  advice  about  career 
choices. 
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CAREER  GUIDE — A  nine-times-a-year  career  orientation  newspaper  for  stu¬ 
dents,  was  introduced  to  educators  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 
Joseph  F.  D'Angelo  (front,  left)  president  of  King  Features,  which  is  publishing 
the  paper,  is  shown  with  George  R.  Quarles,  chief  administrator.  Center  for 
Career  and  Occupational  Education,  New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  and  a 
member  of  the  paper's  advisory  board.  Standing  are  George  Nobbe  (left), 
managing  editor,  and  John  Wright,  director  of  King's  merchandising  and  spe¬ 
cial  services  department  and  publisher  of  Real  World. 

LA.  Times  syndicate  to  send 
copy  to  ciients  by  computer 

Latest  electronic  copy  processing  enable  LATS  to  do  this  more  expedi- 
technology  available  will  be  introduced  tiously  and  without  the  present  need  for 
into  the  operations  of  the  Los  Angeles  rekeyboarding  the  material.  Columns 
Times  Syndicate  in  May,  possibly  in  and  features  will  be  provided  with  stan- 
April.  dard  header  codes  that  are  needed  by 

The  system  was  chosen  to  deliver  text  newspapers  for  automatic  copy  routing 
material  to  subscribers  in  a  form  that  will  within  the  newspaper  plant, 
be  most  compatible  with  the  editing  and  Eventually,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
production  systems  of  subscribing  news-  syndicate  system  will  be  interfaced  with 
papers,  Thomas  B.  Dorsey,  director-edi-  the  Los  Angeles  Times’  news  data  base 
tor  of  LATS  informed  the  32nd  Great  and  news  editing  system  which  will  be 
Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Confer-  able  to  communicate  with  virtually  any 
ence,  Inc.  in  Milwaukee  January  8-11.  remote  computer  and/or  terminals. 

Columns  and  text  features  will  be  key-  LATS  particular  text  processing  sys- 
boarded  and  edited  on  terminals  in  both  tern  is  designed  around  Data  General 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles  and  then  computer  equipment  and  an  editing 
stored  for  transmission  to  clients.  terminal  which  is  being  built  to  Los 

In  use  will  be  a  high  speed  circuit  to  Angeles  Times’  specifications, 
transmit  to  the  United  Press  Intemation-  Data  General  is  writing  the  software 
al  Datanews  computer  in  the  New  York  for  the  system  and  expects  to  have  it 
News  Building  in  New  York — for  scan-  completed  in  April  or  may.  This  system 
ner  subscribers — one  from  there  to  the  will  operate  for  approximately  one  year 
East  coast  copy  processing  center  oper-  until  the  Times  system — built  around  the 
ated  by  Galvanic  Printing  Co.  in  New  Data  General  Eclipse  338  .  .  .  the  largest 
Jersey.  they  make  .  .  .  is  completed.  The 

The  syndicate  will  continue  to  trans-  syndicate  functions  will  then  be  ab- 
mit  some  of  its  columns  on  a  “for  sorbed  by  the  Times’  system  and  the  2 
subscribers  only’’  basis  via  the  Times/  computers  will  no  longer  be  dedicated  to 
Post  wire,  but  the  new  system  will  the  syndicate. 
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Gains  reported  in  top  ad  categories 


Advertising  revenues  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  gained  20.6%  in  the  first  11 
months  of  1976  over  the  same  period  in 
the  previous  year  and  ran  at  a  $10.1  bil¬ 
lion  annual  rate,  according  to  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau.  The 
November  increase  amounted  to  13.6%. 

National  ad  revenues  scored  the 
biggest  rise,  up  21 .7%  for  November  and 
25.5%  for  the  year  to  date.  National  is 
running  at  a  $1.5  billion  annual  rate.  The 
two  major  components  in  national,  au¬ 
tomotive  and  general,  were  up  3 1 .8%  and 
20.0%,  respectively. 

Retail,  the  largest  classification,  went 
ahead  11.4%  in  November  and  17.2%  for 
the  11  months  to  reach  a  $5.8  billion  an¬ 
nual  rate. 

Classified  gains  came  to  14.3%  in 
November  and  25.3%  for  11  months. 
This  brought  the  annual  rate  of  news¬ 
papers’  classified  ad  revenues  to  $2.8 
billion. 


Hopcraft  to  head 
news  operation 

Thomas  Vail,  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  has  named 
managing  editor  David  Hopcraft  to  head 
the  news  operation  following  the  De¬ 
cember  31  retirement  of  executive  editor 
Thomas  Guthrie. 

Guthrie  had  been  with  the  newspaper 
29  years,  the  last  five  as  executive  editor. 
That  post  will  not  be  filled. 

Hopcraft,  32,  is  a  native  of  greater 
Cleveland  and  joined  the  Plain  Dealer’s 
Columbus  bureau  in  1969.  There  he  won 
national  and  state  awards  for  political 
and  investigative  reporting.  He  has  since 
served  as  political  writer,  state  editor 
and  city  editor,  becoming  managing 
editor  in  January  of  1976. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Plain  Dealer,  Hop¬ 
craft  had  been  a  reporter  for  the  Paines- 
ville  (Ohio)  Telegraph,  the  Columbus 
Citizen-Journal  and  the  Dayton  Journal 
Herald.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio  State 
University. 

• 

SNPA  moves  tech 
meeting  to  Atlanta 

The  SNPA  Production  Conference  will 
be  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  from  March 
13-15,  according  to  James  Jesse,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  SNPA  Production  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  conference  had  originally  been 
scheduled  for  March  27-29  in  New  Or¬ 
leans.  Difficulties  with  hotel  arrange¬ 
ments  has  promoted  the  change.  Regist¬ 
ration  materials  will  be  mailed  in 
January.  Only  representatives  of  news¬ 
paper  members  and  associate  member 
firms  are  eligible  to  attend. 


vertising  revenues  are  based  on  linage 
measurements  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 
in  its  58  index  cities  plus  other  data. 

The  Help-wanted  Advertising  Index 
rose  again  in  November,  The  Conference 
Board  reports. 

At  99  (1967  =  100),  the  seasonally- 
adjusted  Index  is  3  points  above  Oc¬ 
tober’s  reading  and  5  points  above  the 
figure  for  September.  It  stands  12  points 
above  its  level  of  a  year  ago. 

Want-ad  volume  increased  in  eight  of 
the  nine  regions  of  the  country  mea¬ 
sured.  The  largest  percentage  gain  of 
-1-5.4%  was  recorded  by  the  Pacific  re¬ 
gion,  followed  by  the  Mountain  region’s 
-t-4.3%.  New  England  showed  the  only 
loss  in  volume,  a  dip  of  -2.2%. 

The  Help-wanted  Index  measures  the 
volume  of  classified  advertising  in  51 
major  newspapers  across  the  nation.  It  is 
sensitive  to  changes  in  the  demand  for 
labor,  as  well  as  general  business  condi¬ 
tions. 


Clopay  to  KM&G 

Clopay  Corporation,  CincinnMi,  Ohio, 
has  named  Ketchum,  MacLeod  & 
Grove,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh-based  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  relations  agency  to  handle 
its  national  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  account.  The  company’s  major 
lines  of  business  include  specialty  plastic 
films  and  home  products.  Clopay  man¬ 
ufactures  window  shades  and  also  mar¬ 
kets  decorative  self  adhesive,  folding 
doors,  vinyl  yard  goods  and  overhead 
garage  doors. 

• 

Contract  ratified 

Employees  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail  have  ratified  a  one-year  contract 
with  the  newspaper  giving  them  a  9.5-per 
cent  wage  increase  retroactive  to  last 
July  1. 

The  agreement  was  reached  Dec.  18 
and  was  by  an  unanimous  vote  of  35 
members  of  Local  87,  Toronto  News¬ 
paper  Guild. 

The  ratification  means  the  weekly  sal¬ 
ary  for  reporters  with  five  years  experi¬ 
ence  rises  to  $347. 

• 

McGoff  buys  weeklies 

John  McGoff,  publisher  of  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Union,  said  he  reached 
agreement  in  principle  to  buy  the  weekly 
Reedley  (Calif.)  Exponent  and  Sanger 
(Calif.)  Herald  plus  two  advertising 
shoppers  in  Fresno  County.  McGoff 
owns  the  Union  and  13  other  newspapers 
in  California.  He  is  also  president  of 
Panax  Corp.,  which  publishes  8  weekly 
and  36  daily  newspapers  in  Michigan,  Il¬ 
linois,  Indiana  and  Florida. 


National  strong;  retail 
soft  for  NE  dailies 

November  was  an  exceptionally 
strong  month  for  national  advertising  in 
New  England  dailies,  but  classified  and 
retail  advertising  was  relatively  soft. 

The  105  New  England  daily  newspaper 
reporting,  recorded  an  overall  7.6%  in¬ 
crease  in  advertising  linage  this 
November  as  compared  to  last  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  New  England  Newspapers 
Advertising  Bureau. 

National  linage,  as  a  result  of  several 
tobacco  companies  running  heavy  year- 
end  schedules,  rose  35%.  Ninety-one  of 
the  papers  reported  national  linage  gains 
during  November,  while  14  had  losses. 
Among  the  14  that  showed  losses,  sev¬ 
eral  were  Sunday  papers  and  there  was 
one  less  Sunday  in  November  this  year. 

Classified  showed  an  overall  linage 
gain  of  7.5%,  with  81  papers  showing 
gains  and  24  recording  losses.  Retail  lin¬ 
age  rose  4.75%,  with  73  papers  register¬ 
ing  linage  gains  and  32  recording  losses. 
Some  of  the  losses  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  many  retail  chains 
switched  from  ROP  to  preprint  ads  dur¬ 
ing  the  month.  The  NEAB  measures 
preprints  separately. 

The  number  of  preprints  for  the  month 
were  up  23%,  according  to  the  Bureau. 

• 

“Good  deeds’’  told 
as  Christmas  feature 

The  Tulsa  World  celebrated  Christmas 
with  good  deeds. 

On  Sunday,  December  26,  the  World 
published  a  full  page  of  stories  about 
good  deeds  performed  by  or  for  readers. 

The  World  asked  its  readers  to  write 
about  good  deeds  done  by  their  fellow 
men.  Several  hundred  letters  were  re¬ 
ceived,  each  telling  about  some  act  of 
human  kindness. 

Some  gave  specific  names  and  dates 
Others  recounted  good  deeds  done  by 
unknown  strangers.  Some  reached  back 
as  long  as  half  a  century  to  recall  some 
act  of  thoughtfulness. 

Reporter  Rob  Kerby,  who  often  writes 
“people”  stories  for  the  World,  was  as¬ 
signed  to  investigate  the  good  deeds  and 
write  stories  about  them. 

Original  plans  were  to  publish  a  full 
page  of  “good  deed”  stories  in  the  Mod¬ 
em  Living  section  December  26.  But  the 
response  was  so  strong,  the  World  ran  a 
daily  “good  deed”  story  each  day  the 
week  before  Christmas  and  another  page 
one  story  December  26,  in  addition  to  the 
special  layout  on  the  Modern  Living 
cover. 

Only  one  of  the  letters  was  found  to  be 
a  hoax.  And  some  of  the  letter  writers 
said  the  World  performed  a  good  deed 
with  its  good  deed  reporting. 


Bureau  estimates  of  newspaper  ad- 
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Mail-order  firm 
bilked  100,000 
official  charges 

Newspapers  throughout  the  country 
reportedly  lost  thousands  of  dollars  in 
unpaid  advertising  for  “computer 
watches”  and  100,000  mail  order  cus¬ 
tomers  were  bilked  of  more  than  $1.8 
million  according  to  a  suit  filed  by  the 
Illinois  attorney  general. 

Atty.  Gen.  William  J.  Scott  said  a  pre- 
Christmas  sale  of  watches  by  Teletronics, 
Ltd.,  operated  out  of  3  locations  in  Des 
Plaines,  Ill.  appeared  to  be  a  fraud. 

Teletronics  set  up  an  in-house  ad 
agency  and  began  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  which  appeared  nationally  in  the 
Sunday  magazine  supplement  Parade, 
TV  Guide  and  various  newspapers. 
Newspapers  that  did  not  check  Tele¬ 
tronics’  credit  reportedly  ran  the  ads. 

Branham  Newspaper  Sales  said  the 
company  had  been  warning  client  news¬ 
papers,  whenever  a  paper  checked,  not 
to  run  Teletronics  ads  unless  they  had  a 
cashier’s  check  in  advance  of  publication 
and  the  newspaper  was  satisfied  with  the 
copy. 

More  than  400  complaints  were  filed  in 
4  days  by  customers  who  had  ordered 
and  paid  for  the  mail-order  watches  at 
$16.50  each.  Thousands  of  other  com¬ 
plaints  were  lodged  with  magazines  and 
newspapers  that  the  watches  had  not 
been  received.  None  had  gotten  refunds. 

Scott’s  suit  asks  the  Cook  County  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  to  prevent  further  operations 
by  the  firm  in  Illinois  and  require  restitu¬ 
tion  for  all  the  customers.  It  also  asked 
permission  to  take  custody  of  the  mail¬ 
order  firm’s  records. 

Scott  also  obtained  a  court  order  freez¬ 
ing  more  than  $1  million  the  firm  has  in 
accounts  in  4  Chicago-area  banks.  Be¬ 
fore  he  was  able  to  have  the  funds  fro¬ 
zen,  however,  $800,000  had  been  moved 
by  the  firm  from  Chicago-area  banks  to  a 
bank  in  Mexico  City,  Scott  said. 

Scott  identified  3  officers  of  the  firm  as 
John  Rodine,  45,  now  in  Mexico  City, 
president;  David  Wong,  vicepresident, 
and  Raymond  Chung,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Their  advertisements  listed 
the  firm  as  a  sales  representative  of  a 
Hong  Kong  watch  manufacturer. 

U.S.  Attorney  Sam  K.  Skinner  has 
been  asked  to  conduct  an  investigation 
for  possible  federal  charges  of  mail  fraud 
and  income  tax  violations,  Scott  said. 
The  Cook  County  state’s  attorney’s  of¬ 
fice  also  is  investigating  the  operation  for 
possible  grand  jury  action.  Scott  said  his 
office  was  not  legally  empowered  to  pro¬ 
secute  criminal  charges  against  the  firm 
or  its  officers. 


CB  radio  buffs  spread  the  word 
when  Sears  ad  offers  too  much 


An  incorrect  advertisement  in  a  12- 
page  supplement  produced  for  Sears 
Roebuck  and  Co.  in  Tucson,  Ariz.  by  a 
private  printing  firm  caused  huge  loss  for 
the  store  and  immeasureable  customer 
resentment. 

What  Frank  Allen,  business  editor  of 
the  Tucson  Citizen,  called  a  “night¬ 
marish  ‘sale’  of  expensive  citizens  band 
radios”  resulted  in  a  3-day  furor  that  fol¬ 
lowed  publication  of  the  ad  “and  in  the 
harried  weeks  since  .  .  .  good  faith  pol¬ 
icy  has  been  strained  to  its  emotional 
limits.  .  .  . 

The  ad  supplement,  distributed  in  the 
Citizen  and  the  Arizona  Daily  Siar  of 
Tucson,  correctly  listed  and  identified  by 
model  number  a  $99.95  CB  radio  on  sale 
for  $84.88.  But  the  listing  carried  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  a  more  sophisticated  model 
that  sells  for  $300. 

A  group  of  CB  enthusiasts  who  recog¬ 
nized  the  mistake  decided  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  and  alerted,  according  to  Allen, 
their  “good  buddies”  on  their  own  CB 
units.  Within  hours  the  stock  of  six  units 
was  sold  out  and  the  store  literally  was 
swamped  with  angry  customers  demand¬ 
ing  satisfaction. 

A  regional  public  relations  director  of 
Sears  said  several  company  officials  in¬ 
spected  copies  of  the  ad  2  weeks  before  it 
ran  in  the  insert,  but  none  caught  the 
error. 

Ad  not  legal  offer 

Company  officials  said  an  ad  in  a  paper 
is  not  a  legal  offer,  but  Sears  general 
policy  has  been  that  when  an  obvious 
error  occurs  in  an  ad,  “we  will  not  sell 
(merchandise)  at  that  (lower)  price.” 

Sears’  policy  also  is  one  of  accom¬ 
modating  customers  who  suffer  some 
genuine  inconvenience,  such  as  traveling 
long  distances,  so  they  first  decided  to 
issue  “rain  checks”  to  customers  who 
arrived  after  the  immediate  stock  sold 
out.  But  the  CB’ers  quickly  broadcast 
the  news  about  rain  checks  on  their  CB 
sets  and  soon  the  store  was  inundated 
again. 

In  an  effort  to  calm  an  extremely 
touchy  situation.  Sears  took  a  list  of 
more  than  1 ,0(X)  names  of  customers  who 
had  been  turned  away  when  the  supply 
of  rain  checks  had  been  exhausted. 

A  Sears  official  told  Allen,  “we  had 
done  far  and  above  what  we  were  obli¬ 
gated  to  do  legally  and  ethically.”  Some 
CB’ers  wrote  in  quantities  of  4,  5  and  6 
on  their  rain  checks  and  store  officials 
suspected  they  wanted  the  units  for  re¬ 
sale. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  sale  Sears  had 
received  its  shipment  of  radios  to  honor 
the  rain  checks,  but  the  store  would  not 


disburse  more  than  one  radio  per  house¬ 
hold. 

Sears  would  not  be  specific  about  how 
much  the  “sale”  cost  the  store,  except  to 
say  “many  thousands  of  dollars.” 

The  Arizona  attorney  general’s  office 
investigated  and  said  there  was  no  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  state’s  Consumer  Fraud  Act. 

The  Arizona  Star  took  cognizance  of 
the  dispute  by  editorializing  under  a 
head:  What  Is  A  Good  Buddy?: 
“Throughout  the  radio  episode  there  was 
the  flavor  of  unfairness  that  comes  of 
kicking  someone  when  he  is  down.” 

The  editorial  stated  that  “some  CB 
radio  buffs  smeared  the  ‘good  buddy’ 
image  of  a  lot  of  others  by  using  their  sets 
to  take  organized  advantage  of  an  error” 
in  the  Sears  ad. 

The  paper  pointed  out  that  Sears  made 
a  second  error  in  selling  a  set  to  one 
customer  at  the  price  listed  in  the  ad 
because  the  customer  explained  he  had 
come  a  long  distance. 

A  California  Sears  executive  wrote  to 
Michael  Pulitzer,  publisher  of  the  Star, 
that  the  company  regarded  the  editorial 
highly  and  was  heartened  when  the 
media  and  scores  of  other  in  Tucson  ex¬ 
pressed  their  support  for  and  gave  en¬ 
couragement  through  their  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  situation. 

The  letter  to  Pulitzer  went  on  that  “we 
were  grateful  that  your  paper  perceived 
the  basis  of  our  difficulty  and  made  a 
public  statement  about  it.” 

Both  the  Star  and  Citizen  emphasized 
to  Editok  &  Publisher  that  they  had  no 
control  over  the  makeup  of  the  ad  or  the 
supplement  other  than  to  see  that  it  was 
distributed  with  the  newspaper. 

• 

New  features  start 
in  Sunday  magazine 

Three  new  weekly  features  have 
started  in  Potomac,  the  Washington 
Post's  Sunday  magazine. 

“Waiting  for  Rain,”  a  new  column  by 
Frank  Mankiewicz  will  be  about 
Washington  and,  according  to  the  au¬ 
thor,  “the  human  condition.” 

“Richman  on  Restaurants,”  by  Phillis 
C.  Richman  is  a  new  version  of  “Dining 
Out”  written  for  seven  years  by  Donald 
Dresden.  Dresden  left  the  Post  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  writing  books.  Richman’s 
critiques  will  scrutinize  a  Washington 
restaurant  each  week  and  have  a  section 
called  “Turning  Tables”  where  readers 
can  learn  such  things  as  where  they  can 
order  a  half  sandwich,  or  which  restaur¬ 
ant  promises  a  quick,  hearty  lunch. 

“The  New  Competition,”  a  word 
game  edited  by  J.  Baxter  Newgate  chal¬ 
lenges  readers  to  test  their  originality  and 
humor. 
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FEEDBACK 


by  Vic  Cantone 
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Ad  scene 


THE  SWASHBUCKLER 


By  Dan  Lionel 


M  bureau  schedules  co-op  workshops 


A  program  of  regional  co-op  advertis¬ 
ing  workshops  and  training  sessions  for 
newspaper  ad  manager,  co-op  manager, 
and  co-op  coordinators  were  announced 
by  Frank  W.  Hennessey,  vicepresident. 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau’s  co-op 
sales  division. 

According  to  Hennessey,  “national 
and  regional  advertising  agencies  are 
now  involved  in  approximately  30%  of 
all  co-op  programs  written.”  He  also 
notes  that  some  newspapers  are  now  of¬ 
fering  commission  for  advertising  funded 
with  co-op  dollars. 
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In  reviewing  the  progress  of  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising,  Hennessey  said  co-op  has 
prospered  beyond  and  trend  projections 
made  a  year  ago.  Here  are  some  of  the 
highlights: 

•  Manufacturers  are  becoming  aware 
that  all  media  are  gearing  up  their  market 
strategies  to  include  co-op  fund  usage  in 
every  sales  presentation! 

•  Some  manufacturers,  recognizing 
their  co-op  programs  to  be  too  compli¬ 
cated  are  now  writing  simplified  pro¬ 
grams  for  1977. 

•  Distributors  of  all  types  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  aware  that  “key  city”  money  is 
available  and  are  now  asking  manu¬ 
facturers  to  include  them  in  their  “extra 
money”  co-op  plans. 

•  Some  retailers  in  turn  are  also 
aware  and  are  asking  ‘up  front’  for  their 
share. 

•  Many  retailers  are,  as  a  result  of  the 
NAB  retailer’s  presentation 
(“Co-op — it’s  your  money”)  now  more 
aware  of  co-op  dollars  previously  uns¬ 
pent.  Through  an  8  step  Co-Op  Action 
Plan  many  retailers  have  developed  a 
simplified  format  for  the  placement,  ad¬ 
ministration  and  collection  of  co-op  $$$. 

•  Newspapers  are  promoting  the  “full 
time”  availability  of  a  co-op  coordinator 
to  advise,  help  and  educate  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  sales  people  in  the  field  on  the 
creative  placement  of  the  distributor  and 
retailer  co-op  accruals  which  they  con¬ 
trol.  Some  newspapers  have  prepared 
guide  books  outlining  co-op  services 
available  from  their  newspaper. 

Many  manufacturers,  at  the  same  time 
have  been  benefitting  from  the  ‘play¬ 
back’  they  have  been  getting  from  news¬ 
paper  salesmen  as  to  why  retailers  have 
not  been  taking  advantage  of  co-op  of¬ 


fers.  “Too  complicated,”  according  to 
some  co-op  coordinators  we  contacted, 
is  only  part  of  the  problem.  “Slow  reim¬ 
bursement”  has  been  a  major  complaint, 
they  say.  Companies  like  Parke-Davis 
and  Kodak,  in  the  last  year  have  not  only 
simplified  the  whole  process  of  claiming 
reimbursement  but  have  provided  a 
“turnaround”  of  not  more  than  23  days 
between  claim  and  payment.  In  some 
plans,  manufacturers  permit  payment  for 
the  merchandise  after  the  ads  have  ap¬ 
peared. 

The  dollar  amounts  involved  in  retail 
co-op,  an  increasing  number  of  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  have  noted,  dwarf  many 
major  national  outlays,  hence  the  scram¬ 
ble  for  a  foothold  in  the  field  by  agencies 
which  previously  eschewed  retail  ac¬ 
counts. 

Federated  Stores,  for  example, 
(Bloomingdale’s,  A&S,  Bullock’s,  Bur- 
dine’s,  etc.)  spent  $127  million  in  adver¬ 
tising  in  1975,  according  to  Ad  Age  of 
which  all  but  $65.6  million  was  co-op. 

Of  the  $110  million  the  May  Depart¬ 
ment  stores  spent  in  the  same  year  (latest 
figures  available)  only  $63  million  came 
from  its  own  funds.  About  $49  million  of 
Allied  Stores’  (Jordan-Marsh,  Stern 
Brothers,  Mabley  &  Carew,  etc.)  $95 
million  expenditure  was  vendor  money. 
The  list  goes  on  of  course  with  the  smal¬ 
ler,  uncharted  independent  retailers  ac¬ 
counting  for  untold  millions  which  are 
not  passing  unnoticed  by  either  the  agen¬ 
cies  or  the  media. 

Where  formerly  only  the  newspaper’s 
national  sales  force  had  to  acquaint 
thepiselves  with  the  problems  of  selling 
against  broadcast,  now,  with  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising  as  an  avowed  target  of  the  elec¬ 
tronic  media,  the  entire  retail  staff,  and 
even  the  classified  salesmen  have  got  to 
know  how  to  combat  broadcast.  An  im¬ 
portant  weapon  Hennessey  will  propose 
in  his  co-op  seminars  is  the  recently  pub¬ 
lished  NAB  “Handbook  on  Selling 
Against  Broadcast.” 

Now  setting  up  his  calendar  of  work¬ 
shops,  Hennessey  said  he  would  like  to 
hear  from  publishers  who  would  want  to 
have  one  held  in  their  area.  His  number 
in  Chicago  is  312  644-1290. 

Agency  to  run  test 
ads  for  Wettex 

Hicks  &  Greist,  Inc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  agency  for  Wettex,  a 
sponge  wipe  developed  in  Sweden. 

Wettex  is  distributed  in  the  U.S.  by 
the  Wettex  Division  of  the  Baron  Or¬ 
ganization,  Inc. 

Wettex,  a  25-year  old  product,  is  the 
leading  seller  of  its  type  in  Europe. 

Hicks  &  Greist  will  test  market  the 
product  in  Columbus,  Ohio  and  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.Y.  using  television  and  news¬ 
papers,  says  William  Roper,  chairman  of 
the  agency’s  executive  committee,  who 
will  supervise  the  new  account. 
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Stakes 


Odds  favor  higher  medical  care  costs  if 
prescription  drug  prices  are  arbitrarily  cut. 

A  gamble?  Yes,  considering  the  following: 

Drugs  markedly  reduce  the  costs  of 
hospitalization,  surgery,  psychiatry,  inten¬ 
sive  care,  and  other  forms  of  health  care. 

Examples: 

1 .  Polio  vaccines  eliminated  iron 
lungs,  lengthy  hospital  stays,  and 
saved  thousands  of  potential 
victims.’ 

2.  Since  drugs  to  treat  mental  illness 
were  intrc^uced,  the  number  of 
patients  in  mental  hospitals  has 
been  more  than  cut  in  half:  from  558,00 
in  1955  to  about  225,000  in  1974? 

3.  Antibiotics  save  millions  of  lives  and 
billions  of  health  care  dollars? 

4.  Drugs  that  cure  tuberculosis  closed  most 
sanatoriums? 

The  stakes  are  these:  new  drugs  to  fight  cancer, 
viral  infections,  heart  ailments,  psychoses  and 
other  diseases.  But— 

•  New  drugs  come  only  from  research,  a  very 
sophisticated  form  of  roulette. 

•  Most  new  drugs  are  discovered  by 
U.S.  research-oriented  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  companies? 

•  Their  research  funds  come  from 
current  prescription  drug  sales. 

•  For  every  drug  that's  a  winner, 
there  are  thousands  of  other 


promising  chemical  compounds  that 
never  make  it  to  the  gate. 

•  Cutting  drug  prices  arbitrarily  is  a  sure- 
shot  loss  for  research  investment. 

What  may  be  gambled  away  is  much  of 
the  future  progress  in  health  care  for  the 
sake  of  short  term  saving. 

Dr.  Louis  Lasagna,  a  leading  clinical 
pharmacologist,  puts  it  this  way: 

“It  may  be  politically  expedient,  for 
the  short  haul,  to  disregard  the  health  of 
the  United  States  drug  industry, 
but  its  destruction  would  be  a 
gigantic  tragedy."* 

One  last  point:  Between 
1967  and  1975,  according  to 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Consumer  Price  Index,  the  cost  of  all 
consumer  items  rose  61  %,  and  medical  care 
costs  increased  69%,  while  prescription  drug  costs 
increased  only  9%. 
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Ads  promote  free 
press  issue  in 
obscenity  triai 

The  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  obscenity  trial 
of  Larry  Flynt,  publisher  of  Hustler  and 
Chic  magazines,  which  started  January 
10,  in  Hamilton  County  Common  Pleas 
Court,  was  being  promoted  by  (Curt) 
Mead  and  (Mark)  Bender  Communica¬ 
tions,  Boston,  Mass.,  as  a  freedom  of  the 
press  issue. 

The  Cincinnati  Post’s  advertising  di¬ 
rector  Robert  Keim  rejected  ads  from  a 
group  called  Ohioans  for  a  Free  Press, 
formed  by  Flynt  and  his  ad  eigency,  after 
Post  editor  Walter  Friedenberg  reviewed 
the  ads. 

Jim  Jerow,  advertising  director  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  said  his  paper  car¬ 
ried  the  ads  January  7-8.  Friedenberg 
said  the  Post  did  not  want  to  do  anything 
to  alter  the  trial.  The  Post  also  did  not 
cover  a  large  rally  January  8  set  up  by 
Ohioans  for  a  Free  Press  where  copies  of 
the  ad  the  Post  refused  were  distributed. 

Flynt  faces  up  to  25  years  for  conspi¬ 
racy  to  produce  pornography  with  his 
wife  Althea,  brother  Jimmy,  printer  A1 
Van  Shiek  and  the  corporation.  A  car¬ 
toon  in  the  July  Hustler  started  prosecu¬ 
tion.  The  cartoon  showed  President  Ford 
and  Henry  Kissinger  raping  the  Statue  of 
Liberty. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  ads  were  also 
scheduled  in  other  Ohio  newspapers. 
“I’d  like  to  run  freedom  of  the  press  ads 
in  every  newspaper  in  America,”  Flynt 
said  at  a  New  York  press  conference 
prior  to  his  trial  date.  “I  feel  freedom  is 
taken  for  granted.  We  should  always 
fight  for  it  whether  you  agree  with  the 
publication  or  not.” 
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Rejected  by  Cincinnati  Post 


Running  for  Congress 

Ray  Cronin  Jr.,  state  editor  of  the  Ter¬ 
re  Haute  (Ind.)  Star,  has  announced  his 
candidacy  for  the  Democratic  nomina¬ 
tion  for  U.S.  representative  for  the  1978 
May  primary  election.  Cronin’s  father 
served  as  a  county  democratic  chairman 
for  several  years  in  Indiana. 


Members  of  free  press 
panel  named  by  lAPA 

The  Inter  American  Press  Association 
announced  the  designation  of  its  key 
committee,  the  Committee  on  Freedom 
of  the  Press  and  Information.  It  consists 
of  48  members. 

lAPA  president  Juan  S.  Valmaggia,  of 
La  Nacion,  Buenos  Aires,  earlier  had 
designated  Guido  Fernandez,  of  La  Na¬ 
cion,  Costa  Rica,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  He  succeeds  German  Omer,  El 
Caribe,  Santo  Domingo,  who  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  lAPA  second  vice- 
president. 

Vice  chairmen  are  Charles  L.  Dancey, 
of  the  Journal-Star,  Peoria,  Illinois, 
Diana  Julio  de  Massot,  of  La  Nueva  Pro- 
vincia,  Bahia  Blanca,  Argentina,  and 
David  Meissner,  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

• 

Inside  stock  changes 
reported  by  NYSE,  AMEX 

The  New  York  and  American  stock 
exchanges  issued  their  latest  reports  of 
changes  in  stock  ownership  by  large 
stockholders,  directors  and  officers  of 
their  listed  companies. 

The  report  shows  that  Louis  A.  Weil 
Jr.,  director  of  the  Gannett  Company, 
disposed  of  by  gift,  97,000  shares,  leav¬ 
ing  him  93,935;  Lloyd  D.  Loers,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  Lee  Enterprises 
Inc.,  exercised  stock  option  of  13,500 
shares,  giving  him  28,251;  and  Andrew 
Heiskell,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Time 
Inc.,  sold  20,000  shares,  leaving  him 
50,134. 

Chicago  Tribune  editor 
wins  journalism  award 

Clayton  Kirkpatrick  was  named  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  1977  national  award  for  jour¬ 
nalistic  merit  from  the  William  Allen 
White  Foundation. 

Kirkpatrick,  62,  who  began  as  a  repor¬ 
ter  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  1938,  is 
the  28th  recipient  of  the  citation  named 
for  the  late  Emporia  Gazette  editor.  He 
will  give  an  acceptance  speech  February 
10  at  an  awards  luncheon  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas. 

Last  year’s  winner  was  the  late  Peter 
Lisagor,  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Beaumont  ad  manager 

Charles  W.  Bordelon  has  been  named 
retail  advertising  manager  of  the  Beaum¬ 
ont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  and  Journal.  For 
the  past  7  years,  he  was  ad  manager  for 
the  Longview  (Tex.)  News  Co.  news¬ 
papers. 
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Affiliated  Publications  of  Boston 

has  purchased  WSAI  AM-FM 
Cincinnati.  Ohio  from 

Combined  Communications 
for  ^6,300,000 

The  undersigned  assisted  in 
these  negotiations  and  acted  as 
agent  for  Combined  Communications 

R.  C  CRISLER  ^  CQ,  INC 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  /  Tucson,  Arizona 
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Assailants  of  newsmen 
usually  beat  the  rap 


By  Harvey  Saalberg 

Selection  of  the  jury  for  the  trial  of 
John  Harvey  Adamson,  32,  began  De¬ 
cember  20  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  following 
a  change  of  venue  from  Phoenix. 

Adamson  had  been  arrested  June  13 
for  the  murder  of  Don  Bolles,  Arizona 
Republic  investigative  reporter,  whose 
automobile  was  bombed  in  a  Phoenix 
hotel  parking  lot  June  2. 

History  shows  that  since  1919 — the 
year  Hugh  Tarwater  was  sentenced  to  35 
years  in  the  penitentiary  for  murdering 
Wesley  Robertson,  editor  of  the  Gallatin 
(Mo.)  Democrat— only  one  attacker  of 
eleven  murdered  or  maimed  journalists 
has  been  brought  to  justice  through  legal 
channels. 

On  July  16,  1926  Don  Mellett,  Canton 
Daily  News  editor,  died  in  a  hail  of  bul¬ 
lets  in  Canton,  Ohio,  and  on  July  23, 
1930  radio  commentator  Gerald  Buckley 
was  killed  similarly  in  Detroit.  Neither 
man’s  murderers  were  ever  definitely 
identified. 

The  year  Buckley  died,  Jake  Lingle, 
reporter  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  was 
murdered.  Lingle,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  as  much  a  perpetrator  of  crime 
as  a  victim  of  it. 

Killed  in  auto 

In  1934,  (September  6)  Howard  Guil¬ 
ford,  co-founder  with  Jay  Near  of  the 
Minneapolis  Saturday  Press,  was  killed 
instantly  by  shotgun  fire  as  he  was  turn¬ 
ing  a  comer  in  his  automobile.  Neither 
the  gunman  nor  a  motive  was  ever  found. 
It  was  known,  however,  that  Guilford 
was  about  to  denounce  underworld  con¬ 
nections  in  a  series  of  radio  shows. 

W.  H.  “Bill”  Mason,  sports  editor  of 
the  Alice  (Tex.)  Echo  and  local  radio 
commentator,  was  slain  in  Alice  on  July 
29,  1949.  Mason  had  in  past  broadcasts 
charged  that  an  Alice  beer  parlor  not 
only  sold  liquor  but  also  harbored  prosti¬ 
tutes. 

Operator  of  the  tavern  was  a  deputy 
sheriff  by  the  name  of  Sam  Smith  wick, 
who  waylaid  Mason  and  asked  him  to 
stop  his  attacks.  When  Mason  insulted 
Smithwick,  the  lawman  pulled  a  .45  re¬ 
volver  and  shot  the  journalist  through  the 
heart  as  he  sat  in  his  car.  Smithwick — the 
only  man  convicted  of  murdering  a 
member  of  the  press  since  1919 — was 
sentenced  to  99  years  in  the  penitentiary 
at  Huntsville.  He  hanged  himself  in  his 
cel!  after  about  a  year  in  confinement. 

Twenty  years  ago,  on  April  5,  1956 
labor  columnist  Victor  Riesel  was 
blinded  by  an  acid  thrower  as  he 


emerged  from  a  New  York  restaurant.  It 
is  likely  that  Abraham  Telvi,  22,  a  Brook¬ 
lyn  hoodlum,  who  was  paid  $1,000  for 
the  evil  deed,  was  the  assailant.  Police 
could  not  question  him.  He  was  found 
dead  on  July  28,  1956  in  a  Manhattan 
gutter  with  a  bullet  in  his  head. 

No  journalists  were  murdered,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  1950s.  On  November  12, 
1960,  Roby  Heard,  39-year-old  night 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  News 
Service,  was  found  bludgeoned  to  death 
in  his  Hollywood,  California,  apartment. 

Detectives  said  Heard  had  been  struck 
on  the  back  of  his  head  several  times 
with  a  hammer  as  he  was  eating  a  late 
breakfast. 

Heard  had  been  gathering  information 
on  local  Nazi  youth  activities,  but  no 
connection  was  ever  established  bet¬ 
ween  his  work  and  death,  nor  was  his 
murderer  ever  identified. 

Ten  years  later,  on  August  29,  1970, 
Ruben  Salazar,  Los  Angelei  Times  front 
page  columnist  and  television  station 
KMEX  news  director,  was  shot  in  the 
head  with  a  tear  gas  canister  in  East  Los 
Angeles.  He  died  instantly. 


Salazar  had  been  covering  a  protest 
meeting  near  the  tavern  where  he  was 
refreshing  himself  when  a  deputy  sheriff 
fired  the  canister  into  the  establishment. 
According  to  rumors,  police  later 
explained,  someone  on  the  premises  was 
believed  to  have  a  pistol  and  that  the 
tavern’s  patrons  ignored  an  order  to 
come  into  the  street. 

No  one  was  prosecuted  in  connection 
with  Salazar’s  death. 

Arch  McKay,  44,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register  was  killed 
by  a  shotgun  blast  on  October  2,  1973. 

The  editor  was  shot  on  a  Tuesday 
evening  in  a  Government  Street  parking 
lot  across  from  the  Press  Register  build¬ 
ing.  His  body  was  discovered  slumped  in 
the  front  passenger  seat  of  his  compact 
car  the  foUowing  morning.  A  wallet  con¬ 
taining  $100  was  found  on  his  body. 

Eight  shot  gun  pellets  removed  from 
his  head  were  not  the  type  normally  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  commercially  manufac¬ 
tured  buckshot  load. 

Police  said  McKay  was  shot  in  the 
right  temple  with  a  12-gauge  shotgun 
charge  that  had  apparently  been  custom 
made  for  the  killing. 

Eventually,  $7,250  was  offered  in  re¬ 
wards,  including  $5,000  by  Newhouse 
Newspapers  and  $1,000  from  Governor 
George  C.  Wallace,  but  the  money  did 
not  lead  to  the  identification  of  his  mur¬ 
derer. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 


10  reasons  why  you  should  take  ANOTHER  LOOK, 
ROBERT  YOAKUM  s  twice-weekly  humor  column 


1.  Another  Look  will  send  no 
salesman  to  call  on  you.  (We  don’t 
have  any.) 

2.  Another  Look  helps  you  make 
more  money.  (Source:  “The  Bot¬ 
tom  Line:  A  Continuing  Com¬ 
puterized  Independent  Study  of 
‘Another  Look’  Usage  and  News¬ 
paper  Profitability,  Using  Data 
Compiled  Through  Demographic 
and  Republican  Research  Panels 
in  Npn-Contiguous  ‘Market 

Areas’  — Yoakum  Surveys,  a  subsidiary 
of  Yoakum  Features. 

3.  Another  Look  can  help  provide 
a  balanced  editorial  diet.  (Humor 
is  in  short  supply  in  most  news¬ 
papers.) 

4.  Another  Look  may  suit  you  to  a 
‘T’.  (It  suits  papers  to  a  ‘T’  in  To¬ 
kyo,  Toledo,  Tucson,  Torrington, 
Toms  River — ) 


5.  Another  Look  is  short.  (It  aver¬ 
ages  550  words.) 

6.  Another  Look  is  available  free. 
(For  a  one-month  trial.  Contracts 
are  optional.) 

7.  Another  Look  is  topical,  some¬ 
times  prescient.  (Examples  pro¬ 
vided  on  request.) 

8.  Another  Look  covers  a  wide 
range  of  subjects — wide  enough 
to  have  attracted  24  client  papers 
abroad.  (Sold  abroad  by  Editors 
Press  Service.) 

9.  Another  Look,  and  the  papers 
that  carry  it,  get  our  full-time  at¬ 
tention.  (We  have  no  other  fea¬ 
tures  to  distract  us.) 

10.  Another  Look  is  available  in 
all  three  scannable  fonts.  (Courier 
12,  Perry  199,  and  OCR-A.) 


For  sample  columns  and  a  one-month  free  trial,  write  or  call: 

Yoakum  Features 

Reservoir  Road,  Lakeville,  Conn.  06039  *  Tel.  (203)  435-2549 
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Marketing  theme  to  highlight 
INAE  sales  conference  agenda 


Otto  A.  Silha,  president  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Company,  will 
be  the  keynote  speaker  at  the  1 18th  Sales 
Conference  of  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives  to  be  held 
January  23-26  at  the  Diplomat  Hotel  in 
Hollywood,  Florida. 

Silha  has  been  one  of  the  more  active 
newspaper  executives  involved  in  push¬ 
ing  the  concept  of  the  advertising  seg¬ 
mentjoining  with  the  circulation  segment 
to  come  up  with  a  coordinated  marketing 
approach  aimed  at  bolstering  newspaper 
circulation. 

Silha  will  open  the  Conference  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  7:30  a.m.  Monday  (January 
24)  breakfast.  The  conference  sessions 
begin  at  9:15  a.m.  on  Monday. 

In  line  with  this  new  direction  many 
newspapers  have  undertaken,  this  year’s 
conference  program  is  appropriately  ti¬ 
tled  “Newspapers — Focus  on  Market¬ 
ing.’’  Two  of  Tuesday’s  session  are 
scheduled  to  touch  on  some  aspect  of 
marketing. 

In  a  one  hour  presentation  on  Tuesday 
morning.  Dr.  Kenneth  Hardy  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Western  Ontario  will  explain 
the  marketing  concept  and  how  it  can  be 
translated  into  a  practical  business 
philosophy  for  any  newspaper  operation, 
regardless  of  size.  Hardy’s  presentation 
will  be  entitled  “Marketing  Your  News¬ 
papers:  Profits,  Problems  and  Oppor¬ 
tunities.’’ 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  Richard  Car¬ 
penter,  vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  will 
moderate  a  panel  that  will  discuss  how  to 
reach  specific  audiences  with  advertis¬ 
ing.  Discussion  will  touch  on  how  to 
tailor  subject  matter  for  specific  products 
to  appeal  to  particular  readers. 

Developments  such  as  matching  sub¬ 
scriber  lists  with  charge  account  lists; 
magazine  and  product  sample  delivery; 
shoppers  and  other  supplemental  dis¬ 
tribution  vehicles;  and  tailored  editorial 
sections  and  features  are  among  the 
topics  scheduled  to  be  discussed  in  this 
session. 

A  new  feature  to  this  year’s  confer¬ 
ence  will  be  “marketing  minutes,”  brief 
segments  featuring  ad  execs  from  six  dif¬ 
ferent  INAE  member  newspapers,  who 
will  describe  how  they  solved  a  sales  or 
marketing  problem  benefitting  both  their 
newspapers  and  the  advertiser.  Frank 
Savino,  vicepresident  of  marketing,  the 
Bergen  (Hackensack,  N.J.)  Record,  is 
organizing  this  segment. 

Following  the  election  of  officers  and 
directors  at  the  annual  business  meeting 
on  Monday  morning  (after  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  breakfast),  will  be  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau’s  report  on  sales  and 
marketing  activities  featuring  numerous 
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NAB  executives.  The  Bureau  will  also 
appear  on  the  Tuesday  morning  and 
afternoon  program. 

Among  the  topics  to  be  covered  by  the 
Bureau  include  “Report  to  the  Top,”  a 
review  of  NAB’s  expanded  effort  to 
reach  top  echelon  retail  executives  from 
selected  major  retail  organizations  and 
“The  Invisible  Extras  of  Retail  Advertis¬ 
ing,”  a  major  new  presentation  that  will 
be  premiered  at  the  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  Convention  in  New 
York,  January  9-12.  This  presentation  is 
based  on  research  in  seven  cities  and 
documents  how  newspapers  ads  produce 
traffic  that  results  in  bonus  sales  of  non- 
advertised  merchandise  in  addition  to  de¬ 
livering  response  to  sale  items. 

“The  Information  Explosion  in  Food 
Marketing,”  will  highlight  findings  of  a 
soon-to-be  published  Bureau  book  of  the 
same  name.  It  focuses  on  new  data  from 
merchandisers,  consumers  and  UPC 
scanners  and  demonstrates  how  retail 
and  national  food  advertisers  can  use 
newspapers  to  meet  new  marketing 
requirements. 

An  agribusiness  presentation,  pro¬ 
duced  in  response  to  requests  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  NAB  Plans  Committee,  will 
describe  the  potential  of  this  growing 
market.  Pointing  out  the  difficulty  of  ef¬ 
fectively  covering  the  market  with  farm 
trade  journals  alone,  the  presentation  de¬ 
fines  the  positive  role  that  news¬ 
papers — especially  special  sections — can 
play  in  marketing  agricultural  products. 

In  addition  to  retail,  every  other  seg¬ 
ment  of  advertising  will  be  covered  dur¬ 
ing  the  Conference.  Don  Baker,  vice- 
president  for  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  at  Loews  Theatres,  will  discuss  the 
progress  to  date  and  the  challenges  of  the 
future  for  the  INAE  Movie  Committee. 
Appearing  with  Baker  will  be  National 
Association  of  Theatre  Owners  President 
Marvin  Goldman  of  K-B  Theatres, 
Washington  D.C. 

Dick  Kudner,  vicepresident  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  for  Champion 
Spark  Plug  Co.,  will  detail  his  company’s 
plans  for  1977  concerning  Car  Care 
Promotion  and  Dr.  Duncan  Hall  of  Cen¬ 
tral  State  University  will  talk  about  an 
innovative  educational  approach  he 
pioneered  to  provide  advertising  stu¬ 
dents  with  practical  experience. 

Bob  Roberts,  vicepresident  of  market¬ 
ing  services  for  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  will  deliver  a  brief  status  report 
on  the  ABC  Newspaper  Research  Data 
Bank  and  Carroll  Shelton,  vicepresident 
of  sales  and  planning  for  the  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau  will  offer  an  outline  of 
services  offered  by  his  company. 

Richard  Christian,  board  chairman  of 
Marsteller,  Inc.,  ad  agency  in  Chicago 


and  current  board  chairman  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  will  address  a  Tuesday  lunch¬ 
eon  audience. 

There  is  a  welcoming  cocktail  party  on 
Sunday  night,  January  23  and  the  annual 
Dinner-Dance  will  be  held  on  Tuesday 
night.  A  golf  and  tennis  tournament  will 
be  held  on  Monday  afternoon. 


New  auto  promotion 
spurs  ad  linage 

More  than  10,000  readers  participated 
in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily 
News’  “Buy  a  ’77”  month  new  car  con¬ 
test  in  October. 

The  Knight-Ridder  newspapers  invited 
readers  to  test  drive  new  cars  of  “par¬ 
ticipating  dealers”  whose  names  were 
published  daily  in  both  papers  through¬ 
out  October.  The  list  contained  only  con¬ 
tract  automotive  advertisers. 

At  the  dealer,  readers  were  given  an 
entry  blank  for  cash  awards  in  a  weekly 
drawing. 

The  papers  absorbed  all  promotion 
costs,  John  W.  Campbell,  vp  of  market¬ 
ing  and  ad  sales  for  both  papers,  said. 

Campbell  said  the  papers  showed  a 
210,000-line  gain  during  the  month. 


Journalism  journal 
started  in  England 

A  new  quarterly  journal,  the  Media 
Reporter  began  publication  in  England  in 
October.  The  journal  will  be  concerned 
with  journalism  education  and  training, 
in  the  press,  television,  and  radio;  with 
the  teaching  of  media  studies  and  mass 
communications;  media  criticism;  and 
research  into  both  teaching  and  practice 
in  all  branches  of  the  media.  The  editor  is 
James  Brennan,  a  former  fulltime  Lec¬ 
turer  in  Journalism,  who  left  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  to 
launch  the  journal. 


Daily  buys  weekly 

Elmer  A.  Rausch,  who  with  his  sister 
Hilda  Rausch  and  his  wife  Clara,  have 
published  the  Monroe  County  Beacon  in 
Woodsfield,  Ohio,  since  its  inception  in 
1937,  announced  the  sale  of  the  6,000 
circulation  weekly  to  Murray  Cohen, 
president  of  the  Delphos  (Ohio)  Herald, 
on  January  1,  1977.  Elmer  Rausch’s 
father,  Clem,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Beacon  and  it  has  remained  in  the  family 
ownership  throughout  the  years.  The 
Rausches  will  retire.  The  sellers  were 
represented  in  the  transaction  by  Dean 
D.  Sellers,  newspaper  consultant  in 
Mesa,  Arizona. 
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IF  IT  HAS  ANYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  PRINTING  PRODUCTION.  IT  HAS  EVERYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  ROCKWELL 

REWSDAY  ROES  OFFSET: 
MAKES  RECORD  ROCKWBL- 
OOSS  PRESS  RUY 

the  San  Diego  Union  Tribune,  with 
four  9-unit  Metroliner  presses,  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  with  six  6-vmit 
Metroliner  presses,  and  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  with  six  8-unit  Metro¬ 
liner  presses.) 

"Based  on  our  findings  at  these  off¬ 
set  plants  and  with  the  quality  of  our 
production  people,  we  should  be  able 
to  keep  paper  waste  down  to  a  very 
small  percentage  over  letterpress,” 
said  Grider.  "We  also  expect  about  a 
10%  to  11%  increase  in  production 
speed  with  this  new  equipment. 

"But  the  key  factor  in  our  decision 
to  convert  to  offset  was  quality. 
Offset  will  enhance  and  improve  the 
quality  of  the  paper  for  Newsday 
readers  and  advertisers  alike,  giving 
us  a  strong  competitive  posture.  Of 
course,  we  also  expect  to  generate  a 
lot  of  interest  among  our  advertisers 
with  our  new  color  capabilities.  This 
should  result  in  additional  advertis¬ 
ing  revenues  once  advertisers  see  the 
huge  improvement  of  offset  ROP 
color  over  letterpress. 

"All  things  considered,”  Grider 
concluded,  "we  are  confident  that  the 
improvement  in  print  quality  —  and 
all  that  entails  — justifies  our  move 
to  offset.” 

Newsday  was  founded  in  1940  with 
30,000  circulation.  Today,  daily  cir¬ 
culation  is  about  474,000.  The  Sun¬ 
day  edition,  begun  in  1972,  now  has 
a  circulation  of  about  450,000.  They 
have  1,740  employees,  including 
approximately  350  in  editorial  and 
600  in  production.  With  the  new 
Rockwell-Goss  press  equipment, 
page  capacity  will  increase  from  192 
to  256.  The  new  plant,  which  is 
scheduled  to  go  into  operation  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1979,  is  designed 
to  accommodate  a  sixth  press  to 
keep  up  with  future  growth. 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y.  —  The 
country’s  fourth  largest  evening 
newspaper,  Newsday,  is  going  offset 
—  all  the  way.  They’ve  placed  the 
largest  order  ever,  in  terms  of  dol¬ 
lars,  for  Rockwell-Goss  presses:  forty 
Metroliner  units  (five  8-imit  presses) 
and  five  new  folders. 

The  momentous  decision,  according 
to  James  B.  Grider,  Newsday  execu¬ 
tive  v.p.  and  general  manager,  was  the 
result  of  a  two-year,  in-depth  study. 
"Our  major  concern,”  said  Grider, 
"was  the  overall,  long-term  picture  of 
the  Long  Island  area  we  serve  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  our  own  future.  We  studied 
population  growth,  transportation, 
distribution  and  plant  locations.  We 
considered  several  alternatives  such 
as  the  expansion  of  our  present  plant 
vs.  a  new  facility  or  satellite  plants 
vs.  one  centrally  located  plant. 

"Our  final  decision  was  to  build  a 
new,  expandable  plant  in  a  centrally 
located  area  and  convert  to  offset. 
Our  next  question  was:  whose  offset 
presses? 

"Our  past  experience  with  Goss 


James  B.  Grider 


and  their  letterpress  equipment  was 
among  the  reasons  for  selecting  their 
offset  presses.  They  are  a  very  good 
company  —  a  highly  professional  or¬ 
ganization  —  providing  realistically 
priced  service  and  parts.  Also,  we 
were  impressed  with  the  number  of 
Metroliner  units  Goss  has  in  the 
field.  During  the  decision-making 
period,  we  sent  study 
teams  out  to  visit 
several  Metroliner 
installations,  includ¬ 
ing  San  Diego,  St. 
Louis  and  Portland, 
Oregon.  Our  first¬ 
hand  look  at  these  op¬ 
erations  was  a  major 
determinant  in  our 
final  choice.  The  phys¬ 
ical  operations  were 
good,  the  quality  was 
good,  and  they  were 
running  their  equip¬ 
ment  at  acceptable 
cost  levels.” 

(The  newspapers 
Grider  refers  to  are 


Rockwell-Goss  Metroliner  offset  press 


2.  THE  ROCKWELL  GRAPHIC 


Rockwell-Goss  PCS/PAR 
cuts  startup  waste 

CHICAGO  —  Using  techniques  I  Kraft  describes  PCS/PAR  as  "a  corn- 
perfected  and  proved  over  an  eight-  pletely  integrated  system,  produced 
year  period,  the  Rockwell-Goss  Press  |  to  suit  the  requirements  of  news- 


In  test  runs  of  identical  pages,  PCS/PAR  provided  salable  copies  at  start  of  run. 
PCS/PAR  startup  settings  gave  more  uniform  density  than  pressmen  were  able  to 
achieve  by  manual  adjustment,  even  by  the  end  of  the  run. 


Control  System/Page  Area  Reader 
(PCS/PAR)  has  scored  a  major  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  costly  problem  of  offset 
paper  waste. 

The  first  PCS/PAR  installation  at 
the  Appleton  Post  Crescent,  Apple- 
ton,  Wisconsin,  has  shown  that  this 
sophisticated  Rockwell-Goss  elec¬ 
tronic  system  will  achieve  salable 
copies  at  startup. 

The  result  in  paper  waste  reduc¬ 
tion  adds  up  to  significant  savings  — 
especially  considering  the  $  153/ton 
rise  in  newsprint  costs  over  the  last 
six  years. 

But  the  implication  for  offset 
plants  of  all  sizes  goes  beyond  news¬ 
print  savings.  PCS/PAR  also  means 
time  savings.  Improvement  in  print¬ 
ing  quality.  And  optimum  use  of 
available  manpower. 

To  quote  Henry  G.  Starck,  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager  of  the  Appleton  paper, 
"For  us,  the  PCS/PAR  has  taken  the 
guesswork  out  of  ink  setting  and 
has  helped  us  arrive  at  a  consistent 
product!’ 

Rockwell-Goss  marketing  v.p.  Les 


paper  production.  It  exactly  matches 
the  characteristics  of  our  double 
width  presses,  and  can  be  tailored  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  any  size 
installation,  from  single  press  plants 
to  the  largest  newspaper  production 
system.  We  believe  it  is  markedly 
superior  to  any  competitive  system 
on  the  market!’ 


CLASSIFIED  SECTION 


Printing  Equipment 
Not  ready  for  a  NEW  press?  You 
can  expand  your  present  press  or 
go  offset  now  with  a  good  used 
press.  Let  us  quote  from  our  list  of 
trade-ins  on  new  Rockwell-Goss 
presses.  Contact  our  Sales  De¬ 
partment  or  your  Rockwell-Goss 
representative. 


Engineering  Positions  Available 

Rockwell-Goss  needs  qualified 
engineers  at  its  Chicago  area 
headquarters  location. 

Recent  expansion  of  our  en¬ 
gineering  activities  has  created 
openings  for  Design  Engineers, 
Senior  Electrical  Design  En¬ 
gineers  and  Senior  Mechanical 
Engineers. 

All  qualified  candidates  will 
receive  consideration  for  employ¬ 
ment  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  age,  national 
origin,  physical  or  mental  handi¬ 
caps,  or  status  as  a  disabled  or 
Vietnam-era  veteran. 

Interested?  Send  your  resume 
to  Manager-Employee  Relations, 
Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International,  5601 
West  31st  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60650. 


Video  Display  Terminal 


STAN  ROBERTS,  Orlando  Sentinel  Star  managing  editor  (left,  in  front  of  panel) 
leads  discussion  and  questions  from  the  floor  following  session  of  ASNE  Out¬ 
reach  Workshop.  Roberts  is  president  of  Florida  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
Members  of  panel  (left  to  right)  are:  Jerry  Ausband,  editor,  Shelby  (N.C.)  Star; 
Florence  B.  Snyder,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  attorney;  John  Emmerich  Jr.,  editor 
and  publisher.  Greenwood  (Miss.)  Commonwealth;  Gerald  Mager,  chief  judge. 
District  Court  of  Appeals,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.;  Milt  Kelly,  editor.  Ft.  Lauder¬ 
dale  (Fla.)  News;  James  Russell,  state  attorney,  Clearwater,  Fla.;  John  Walters, 
executive  editor,  Florida  Times  Union,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Elmer  Oettinger,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina;  A.  M.  Rosenthal,  executive  editor.  New  York  Times; 
Dan  Paul,  Miami  (Fla.)  attorney  for  AAiami  Herald;  Robert  Campbell,  editor. 
Times,  Gainesville,  Fla.;  and  Robert  Haiman,  executive  editor,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times. 


How  to  rate  school  lunches 


Seminar  delves 
into  iegai  and 
ethicai  probiems 

Editors,  attorneys,  professors  and 
judges  from  10  states  met  December  3-4 
at  the  Gainesville,  Fla.,  Hilton  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  outreach  workshop  sponsored  by  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
(ASNE).  The  Orlando  Sentinel  Star 
hosted  a  reception  Friday  night  and 
luncheon  Saturday. 

Program  co-chairmen  were  Joseph  J. 
McGovern,  Sentinel  Star  executive 
editor,  and  David  Lawrence,  editor  of 
the  Charlotte  Observer.  The  seminar  was 
supported  partly  by  Ford  Foundation 
grant  and  coordinated  by  the  University 
of  Florida’s  College  of  Journalism  and 
Communications. 

Objective  was  open  discussion  of  the 
complexities  of  investigative  reporting 
from  both  legal  and  ethical  viewpoints: 

•  In  what  case  should  a  newspaper 
disclose  confidential  sources? 

•  Does  a  “gag  order”  apply  to  the 
press  as  well  as  jurors  and  lawyers? 

•  Should  the  subject  of  an  investiga¬ 
tive  article  be  informed  before  a  story  is 
printed? 

•  Does  a  reporter  have  the  right  to 
violate  the  law  in  obtaining  information? 

Pros  and  cons  of  these  questions  and 
many  others  were  discussed  within  the 
framework  of  two  hypothetical  case 
studies. 

In  many  instances,  the  answers  to 
these  questions  were  value  judgments 
based  on  individual  ethics.  Points  which 
did  come  out  were  that  many  thought 
press  stories  should  more  clearly  dif¬ 
ferentiate  between  an  inquiry  and  an  in¬ 
vestigation  and,  as  New  York  Times 
managing  editor  A.  M.  Rosenthal  said, 
“The  reporter  should  let  the  public  in  on 
doubts  when  they  exist.” 

All  felt  that  “gag  orders”  should  apply 
to  lawyers  but  not  necessarily  to  the 
press.  “The  public  has  a  right  to  know 
and  leaks  should  be  stemmed  at  the 
source,  i.e.  witnesses  and  lawyers,” 
lawyers  and  editors  both  agreed.  With 
regard  to  confidential  information,  most 
editors  felt  the  current  trend  for  news¬ 
papers  is  to  accept  less  of  it. 

The  first  panel  discussion  was  led  by 
Don  Reuben,  attorney  with  the  firm  of 
Kirkland  &  Ellis,  Chicago,  specialists  in 
libel,  slander,  privacy  and  press  free¬ 
dom.  His  firm  represents  Chicago 
Tribune,  New  York  News,  NBC  and 
RCA  among  others.  The  second  panel  of 
12  was  moderated  by  Soia  Mentschikoff, 
dean  of  the  University  of  Miami  Law 
School. 

Journalism  professors  and  students 
from  the  University  of  Florida  and  repor¬ 
ters  attended  the  workshop  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  Sentinel  Star. 
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By  Gary  Kocher 

Education  editor 

Allentown  (Pa.)  Call 

Problem:  How  to  make  a  study  of 
schools’  cafeteria  operations  palatable  to 
readers. 

Solution:  Have  a  team  of  reporters 
write  satirical  gourmet  restaurant  re¬ 
views  on  the  cafeterias  as  a  lead-in  to  the 
operations’  logistics,  problems  and 
weaknesses. 

That  was  the  approach  the  Allentown 
(Pa.)  Morning  Call  took  in  three-part 
series  on  school  lunchrooms. 

A  four-member  team  selected  nine 
schools  at  random  and  asked  adminis¬ 
trators’  permission  to  evaluate  the  food. 
Officials  were  not  told  when  the  team, 
dubbed  the  “Grimacing  Gourmets,” 
would  visit. 

At  each  school,  reporters  ate  with  the 
students,  interviewed  teachers  and 
cafeteria  workers  and  checked  for  com¬ 
pliance  with  federal  standards.  A  uni¬ 
form  report  card  was  made  out  for  each 
cafeteria.  Ultimately,  grades  ranged 
from  B-i-  to  D-i-. 

Next,  the  team  contacted  districts’ 
food  service  managers  with  questions 
based  on  experiences  in  the  schools. 
Stories  were  developed  on  the  sanitary, 
nutritional  and  economic  aspects  of  the 
operations  and  alternatives  to  traditional 
cafeteria  feeding. 

These  feature  stories  were  packaged 
with  the  tongue-in-cheek  reviews  and 
pictures  of  the  schools.  On  the  last  day,  a 
coupon  to  invite  the  Grimacing  Gour¬ 
mets  to  the  reader’s  school  was  included. 

Reaction  was  immediate.  Callers 
flooded  the  switchboard  the  first  day 
with  comments.  Callers  ranged  from 
former  cafeteria  workers  to  teachers.  A 
school  board  member  requested  an 
evaluation  so  he  could  have  “objective 
input”  on  his  district’s  management.  Re¬ 


porters  on  education  beats  couldn’t  es¬ 
cape  board  rooms  without  hearing 
comments — often  adverse — from  offi¬ 
cials. 

Although  few  coupons  were  received, 
one  enterprising  group  of  high  school 
journalism  students  suggested  turning 
the  tables.  They’re  planning  a  review  of 
the  Call’s  cafeteria. 

Field  buys  stock 
in  five  stations 

Kaiser  Broadcasting  Co.  is  selling  five 
UHF  tv  stations  in  Detroit,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Boston 
to  Field  Communications  Corp.  for  $42.6 
million. 

Field  Communications,  a  subsidiary  of 
Field  Enterprises  Inc.,  which  publishes 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News, 
is  buying  77.5%  of  Kaiser  stock.  Field 
now  owns  22.5%  of  Kaiser  Broadcasting. 

The  sale,  announced  December  16,  is 
subject  to  FCC  approval. 

• 

Harte-Hanks  buys 
tv  station 

Harte-Hanks  newspapers,  Inc.  con¬ 
summated  the  previously  announced  ac¬ 
quisition  of  WFMY-tv,  the  CBS  affiliate 
in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  The  pur¬ 
chase  price  was  $19,000,000  cash,  fi¬ 
nanced  with  cash  on  hand  of  $9,000,000 
and  $10,000,000  of  bank  borrowings. 

Harte-Hanks  now  owns  25  daily 
newspapers  and  44  weekly  publications 
in  28  markets.  The  company  also  owns 
VHF  network  affiliated  television  sta¬ 
tions  in  San  Antonio,  Texas  and 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 
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Profs  assess  influence  of 
media  over  76  electorate 


By  Jane  Levere 

The  influence  of  the  print  and  electronic  media  on  the 
American  voter  is  a  concept  that  this  year,  as  in  all  recent 
Presidential  campaign  years,  has  been  subject  to  much 
comment,  research  and  controversy. 

To  discover  how  the  ever-watchful  academic  community 
views  the  power  exerted  by  the  media  over  the  electorate 
this  year,  E&P  has  interviewed  a  cross-section  of  professors 
of  journalism  and  political  science  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  professors  include  James  David  Barber,  Chairman, 
Political  Science  Department,  Duke  University;  Walter 
Dean  Burnham,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Edwin  Diamond,  Senior 
Lecturer,  Department  of  Political  Science,  M.I.T.;  Robert 
McClure,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Maxwell 
School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs,  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity;  Maxwell  McCombs,  Director  of  the  Communications 
Research  Center,  Syracuse  University;  Warren  Miller,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Center  of  Political  Studies,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan;  Thomas  E.  Patterson,  Associate  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  Maxwell  School,  Syracuse  University;  M.  L.  Stein, 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Journalism,  California  State 
University  at  Long  Beach;  David  Weaver,  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Journalism,  Indiana  University. 

The  interviews  follow. 

1 .  Do  you  believe  the  television  debates  influenced  the  vot¬ 
ers’  decision-making  process  this  year,  and  if  so,  how?  Have 
you  found  any  evidence  to  show  that  the  debates  had  more 
influence  on  one  specific  group  of  voters  than  on  others? 

Barber:  1  don’t  know  because  I  haven’t  seen  the  evidence. 
But  since  20%  of  the  eventual  voters  made  up  their  minds  the 
last  weekend,  the  debates  must  have  had  some  effect — the 
problem  is  to  what  extent. 

Burnham:  They  certainly  were  influential.  They  probably 
marginally  contributed  to  Carter  demonstrating  himself  as  a 
credible  alternative  to  the  incumbent  in  a  close  election. 
They  helped  Carter  stop  his  slide  downhill.  There  was  a 
greater  influence  in  the  Vice  Presidential  debates,  though, 
where  it  was  clear  that  Dole  was  far  outclassed.  It’s  hard  to 
evaluate  if  one  group  was  influenced  more  than  any  other. 

Diamond:  The  debates  were  a  reinforcement  mechanism, 
not  a  conversion  mechanism.  They  didn’t  change  the  way 
people  voted  but  reassured  them  about  the  candidates.  Since 
1  don’t  think  the  debates  changed  many  minds,  this  makes 
them  less  than  they’ve  been  trumpeted.  But  in  ’76  small 
swings  (of  voters)  were  important.  Nothing  I’ve  heard  or 
read  indicates  that  one  group  was  more  swayed  by  them  than 
others. 

McClure:  If  you  take  all  factors  that  affect  the  voter’s 
ultimate  decision,  the  debates  played  a  minimal  role  com¬ 
pared  to  the  voter’s  party  identification,  and  to  the  real 
conditions,  such  as  unemployment,  inflation,  surrounding 
people’s  lives.  If  you  ask  what  comes  after  (those  factors) 
then  the  debates  did  exert  some  influence  over  some  people. 
And  in  a  close  election  it  could  make  a  difference  in  the 
outcome.  It  would  be  fair  to  say  that  Ford’s  statement  on 
East  Europe  affected  some  voters,  people  who  were  unde¬ 
cided  at  that  point. 

McCombs:  It  doesn’t  look  like  the  debates  had  any  im¬ 
mediate  dynamic  effect.  They  were  seen  to  reinforce  voters’ 
decisions,  to  provide  people  with  a  fair  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion.  They  had  a  short-term  effect,  but  not  on  the  final  choice 
of  candidate. 
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Miller:  1  have  the  feeling  that  this  year,  as  in  l%0,  the 
challenger  (Carter)  came  to  the  campaign  virtually  unknown 
by  the  vast  bulk  of  the  electorate.  The  debates  provided  a 
source  of  information.  And  although  there  were  not  dramatic 
surges  of  opinion  one  way  or  another,  the  debates  did  sustain 
Carter  as  a  viable  candidate. 

Patterson:  I  think  they  were  influential.  They  gave  the 
voters  the  chance  to  see  the  candidates  directly.  There 
wasn’t  a  lot  of  opportunity  in  this  campaign  to  do  this.  For 
most  who  watched  them,  the  debates  clarified  where  the 
candidates  stood,  they  primarily  reinforced  the  voters’  prefer¬ 
ences.  For  most  voters,  all  factors  played  together  in  their 
minds.  The  debate  was  the  last  event  in  a  chain  of  things  (in 
their  decision-making  process). 

Stein:  They  were  influential  because  there  seemed  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  character  reading  on  the  part  of  the  viewers. 
The  debates  might  have  eliminated  the  redneck  impression 
Democrats  might  have  had  of  Carter.  They  revealed  him  as  a 
moderately  liberal  Southerner,  not  a  man  of  mystery.  The 
liberal  Democrats  were  influenced  more  by  the  debates  than 
other  groups. 

Weaver:  I  think  the  debates  helped  voters  link  issue  stands 
with  specific  candidates.  They  provided  insights  into  the 
candidates’  personalities  that  did  not  come  through  in 
routine  print  and  TV  coverage.  1  suspect  they  had  the 
greatest  influence  on  those  people  most  highly  interested  in 
the  campaign  but  most  uncertain  of  whom  to  vote  for,  those 
with  a  “high  need  for  orientation.’’ 

2.  Newspapers,  as  opposed  to  television,  have  been  charac¬ 
terized  as  the  “agenda  setting*’  medium  during  political  cam¬ 
paigns,  i.e.,  their  coverage  of  issues  directly  determines  what 
issues  voters  consider  important.  Do  you  agree  with  this 
theory? 

Barber:  Yes.  I  think  most  TV  news  is  built  around  what 
newspapers  write. 

Burnham:  In  a  way  yes,  and  in  a  way  no.  Clearly  news¬ 
papers  tend  to  be  read  by  people  who  are  already  politically 
motivated.  They  pick  up  their  cues  in  the  in-depth  coverage 
of  the  New  York  Times,  Washington  Post.  These  people  are 
a  national  elite,  and  they  have  clout.  As  far  as  mass  coverage 
is  concerned,  it’s  clear  that  the  electronic  media  on  the 
whole  don’t  cover  politics  in  depth  like  print.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  nature  of  television  itself;  it  doesn’t  lend  itself 
readily  to  the  longer  view. 

Diamond:  I’d  like  to  suggest  that  as  television  and  news¬ 
papers  become  less  and  less  serious  about  more  and  more 
things,  the  public  tends  to  discount  what  they  are  at  witter 
about.  If  the  press  ran  days  and  days  of  close  economic 
analysis,  if  it  hit  us  with  heavy,  well-researched  stuff,  then  it 
could  make  us  think.  But  when  papers  day  after  day  go  on 
and  on  about  Carter’s  Playboy  interview,  then  the  public 
doesn’t  take  them  seriously.  Newspaper  editors  are  trying  to 
put  out  papers  that  look  like  television — young,  "groovy." 
wide  space,  picture-oriented — and  they’re  not  taken  seri¬ 
ously.  If  they’re  not  taken  seriously,  then  how  can  they  set 
the  agenda?  They’re  only  setting  an  agenda  for  amusement, 
apathy,  alienation,  and  fcelings  of  ineftlcacy. 

McClure:  1  see  little  or  no  personal  or  issue  agenda  setting 
by  television.  1  see  a  lot  of  trivia  spewed  out  by  TV  about 
politics.  Newspapers  have  some  effect  on  (agenda  setting)  in 
the  way  they  interact  with  everyday  life.  If  someone  has  a 
personal  economic  problem,  if  he’s  unemployed,  then  he 
doesn’t  need  a  newspaper  to  tell  him  about  it.  Newspapers 

{Continued  on  page  34) 
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The  Response  IVas  Overwhelming 


. . .  We’ve  had  many  supplement  ideas  brought  to  us  in  the  past  few  years  but  none  of  them 
make  as  much  sense  as  COMMON  CENTS.  We  tested  it  in  focus  group  interviews  and  ques¬ 
tioned  shoppers  at  supermarkets.  The  response  was  overwhelming.  We’re  going  to  publish 
COMMON  CENTS  twice  a  month  on  Sunday.  We  see  it  as  a  valuable  reader  service.” 

Dale  Davis  (Executive  Editor) 
The  Bulletin  (Philadelphia,  Pa.) 


Here’s  what  you  get: 

Each  month  we  supply  two 
color  covers  and  headline^ 
type  for  all  articles. 

We  supply  the  graphics  and 
you  edit  the  Sales  and  Bar¬ 
gains  Calendar  locally. 

You  get  8  half-page  news¬ 
letter  sections:  Shopping, 
the  Home,  Finance, 
Health,  Car  Care,  Hobbies, 
Food  and  Travel.  Two  ori¬ 
ginal  cartoons  and  a  con¬ 
sumer  puzzle. 

Four  full  page  articles.  All 
articles  are  complete  on 
one  page  for  easy  make-up. 


Commm 

Cents 


Four  full  page  sections:  The 
Consumer  Checklist,  Do-lt-' 
Yourself,  COMMON  CENTS 
Interview,  Reader  Ques¬ 
tions  &  Answers. 


The  Coupon  Clipper’s 
Centerfold:  We  supply  the 
graphics.  You  sell  the  cou¬ 
pons.  Offers  advertisers 
higher  visibility  than  same 
size  r.o.p.  ad.'  Highly  pro- 
motable  for  adding  circula¬ 
tion. 


Join  this  varied  group  of  papers:  ^ 

•  The  Bulletin  (Philadelphia,  Pa.)  (circ.  637,645) 

•  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (circ.  275,1 21 ) 

•  The  Cincinnati  Post  (circ.  21 0,472) 

•  The  Daytona  Beach  News-Journal  (circ!  71 ,389) 

•  The  Muscatine  (Iowa)  Journal  (circ.  1 1 ,793) 

•  The  Gwinnett  News  (Lawrenceville,  Ga.)  (circ.  1 0,61 9) 

•  The  Ellwood  City  (Pa.)  Ledger  (circ.  6,751 ) 

•  The  Salisbury  (Md.)  Advertiser  (circ.  1 1 ,500) 

•  The  Beloit  (Wis.)  News  (circ.  20,428) 

•  The  Shawnee  (Okla.)  Gazette  (a  new  weekly  paper) 


Plus  much,  much  more. 


We’ve  added  features.  You  can  now  publish 
COMMON  CENTS  as  a  special  section  once,  twice 
or  four  times  monthly. 

We’ll  also  supply  our  editorial  content  In  scan*able 
form  for  use  in  your  r.o.p.  famiiy  and  home  sections. 


Mail  to:  COMMON  CENTS,  172  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.C.,  N.Y.  1CX)16 


COMMON  CENTS  is  the  family  money  management  sec¬ 
tion  that  you  can  publish  locally.  We  supply  you  with  camera- 
ready,  repro-proof  pages  each  month.  You  see  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  print  it.  You  control  the  frequency,  number  of 
pages,  advertising  rates,  etc.  Or  use  the  material  r.o.p. 


Please  send  me  a  copy  of  COMMON  CENTS  and  some  more 
information. 


NAME 


COMMON  CENTS  is  a  positive  approach  to  educating  the 
American  consumer.  It  is  not  consumer/sm.  No  brand 
names  are  ever  singled  out.  Our  editorial  approach  does 
not  compromise  your  relationship  with  advertisers. 
COMMON  CENTS  creates  a  perfect  saving  and  spending 
environment  for  both  your  readers  and  advertisers. 


ADDRESS 


TELEPHONE 


TITLE 


COMMON  CENTS  is  published  by  American  Consumer  Information  Sen/ices,  Inc.,  172  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.C.,  N.Y.  10016 -(212)  889-1527. 


Joe  Harper  is  the  new  managing  editor 
of  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle  and  Beacon. 
Harper,  former  managing  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times,  joined  the  Eagle- 
Beacon  as  executive  news  editor  in  1976. 

Other  appointments  in  a  realignment 
of  the  newsroom  structure  of  the  news¬ 
papers  include  appointment  of  Bob  Bur¬ 
dick  as  assistant  managing  editor  and 
the  move  of  Keith  Ashley,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  to  assistant  to  the  executive 
editor.  Lynne  Holt,  a  managing  editor 
since  1 970,  has  resigned  to  return  to  the 
Phoenix  Gazette. 


Five  Dallas  Morning  News  staff 
promotions  have  been  announced: 

Betiv  Cook,  formerly  staff  writer  for 
Scene  Magazine — to  editor  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  rotogravure  publication. 

'Lucille  Enix — to  Trend  editor  replac¬ 
ing  Katherine  Dillard,  who  retired;  and 
Andy  Anderson — replacing  Henry  Stow¬ 
ers,  also  retired,  as  outdoor  editor.  Ms. 
Enix  formerly  was  editor  of  Dallas  Maga¬ 
zine.  Anderson  came  to  the  News  from 
the  Dallas  Cowboys,  after  being  sports 
editor  of  the  Fort  Worth  Press. 

Carolyn  Barta,  political  writer — 
promoted  to  assistant  city  editor  in 
charge  of  assignments.  Melinda  Ledbet¬ 
ter,  a  business  news  staff  writer — 
replaces  the  retiring  Jim  Stephenson  as 
real  estate  editor. 

ie  *  * 

Martin  B.  Smith — named  political 
editor  of  the  McClatchy  Newspapers, 
succeeding  Richard  Rodda  who  retired 
after  42  years  with  the  Sacramento  Bee 
and  McClatchy  Newspapers. 

*  ♦  * 

Rorbert  J.  Christian,  publisher  ser¬ 
vices  manager — elected  a  vicepresident 
of  Family  Weekly. 

*  *  Hf 

Jack  Pease,  managing  editor  of  the 
Knickerbocker  News,  Albany,  N.Y.,  to 
metro  editor  of  the  Detroit  News.  Pease 
formerly  was  with  the  Louisville  Times 
and  earlier  was  executive  news  editor  of 
the  Miami  News. 

4c 


Bruce  Gensmer — new  labor  relations 
manager  for  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Minneapolis  Tribune.  He  had  been  in 
marketing  research  and  planning.  Mike 
Koch — moved  to  the  post  of  research 
planning  manager  from  the  production 
department. 

*  *  * 

Phil  Record — from  afternoon  city 
editor  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram  to  managing  editor  of  both 
morning  and  afternoon  newspapers.  Jim 
Vachule — to  morning  edition  editor. 
Jack  Douglas— from  p.m.  managing 
editor  to  associate  editor.  Lou 
Hudson — named  p.m.  city  editor  and 
Gerald  Garcia  named  assistant  morning 
edition  editor. 


SERVICE 


150  Broadway.  New  York.  N  Y  10038 


Terry  Ryan — appointed  Associated 
Press  news  editor,  Denver,  succeeding 
William  C.  Mann,  appointed  chief  of 
bureau,  Manila. 

*  *  * 

Lewis  Spence — appointed  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Greenville  (S.C.) 
News-Piedmont.  Spence  moves  to 
Greenville  from  advertising  director  of 
the  Peekskill  (N.Y.)  Evening  Star. 

4c  4c  * 

Harre  W.  Demoro — on  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  beginning  February  7  as  transpor¬ 
tation  writer  for  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune — named  technical  editor  of 
Mass  Transit  magazine  in  Washington, 
D.C.  He  also  is  doing  freelancing  and 
consulting  as  well  as  completing  a  book 
on  streetcar  and  rapid  transit  technology. 

4c  4e  4t 

Three  new  members  of  the  editorial 
board  of  the  New  York  Times  have  been 
announced:  Roger  Starr,  Henry  R. 
Luce  Professor  of  Urban  Values  at  New 
York  University;  Richard  H.  Ullman,  a 
Princeton  University  professor  currently 
director  of  the  “1980s  Project”  at  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  Soma 
Golden,  on  leave  from  the  reporting  staff 
of  the  Times  to  direct  the  Walter  Bagehot 
Fellows  program  in  economic  journalism 
at  Columbia  University  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism. 


Newspeople 


C.  F.  McClughan,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Wildwood  (N.J.) 
Leader  and  Cape  May  County  Ga¬ 
zette,  congratulates  press  foreman 
Harold  Hamilton  on  his  50  years  with 
the  Leader. 


Robert  E.  Boczkiewicz — from  Jeffer¬ 
son  City  bureau  chief  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  on  leave — to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
faculty  as  night  city  editor  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Missourian. 

4c  4c  4t 

Stanley  Radcliffe — appointed  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Arizona,  the  Sunday 
magazine  of  the  Arizona  Republic, 
Phoenix.  He  succeeds  Malcolm  Munn, 
who  is  retiring  after  27  years. 

4c  4c  4c 

Herb  Robinson — to  editor  of  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Times  editorial  page  succeeding  Ross 
Cunningham,  who  has  been  editorial 
page  editor  since  1956. 

4c  4'  4t 

Harold  F.  Brown,  managing  editor  of 
the  Malone  (N.Y .\ Evening  Telegram — 
retiring  Janaury  30  after  12  years  as 
editor  and  45  years  with  the  newspaper. 
Brown  is  taking  early  retirement  and  will 
be  replaced  by  Ramon  Russell,  a  22-year 
veteran  now  sports  editor.  Also  retiring 
is  a  49-year  staffer,  LouisTavernier,  who 
has  been  press  foreman  during  most  of 
his  service. 

4c  4c  4c 

Robert  L.  Dickey  former  manager  of 
special  sections/sales  development  for 
the  Miami  Herald — named  to  the  new 
position  of  director  of  marketing  of  Sen¬ 
tinel  Star  Company,  publisher  of  the  Or¬ 
lando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  Star. 
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in  the  news 


Raymond  E.  Houk  (left),  who  retired 
in  1975  os  circulation  director  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  and  News,  receives 
the  1 976  Frank  Thayer  Award  from  Dr. 
William  A.  Hachten,  director  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication. 
The  award  recognized  Houk's  continu¬ 
ous  implementation  of  ideas  in  news¬ 
paper  circulation. 


Harold  W.  Andersen,  president  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald  Com¬ 
pany — elected  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  News  and  Observer  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  publisher 
of  the  News  and  Observer  and  the 
Raleigh  Times.  Anderson  also  was  ap¬ 
pointed  board  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas  City  recently. 

*  it  If 

Robert  V.  Twilling,  assistant  market¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Chicago  Tribune — 
takes  additional  post  of  director  of 
Chicago  Tribune  Charities. 

«  «  9|C 

Cal  Sutton — to  managing  editor  of  the 
Russellville  (Ark.)  Courier-Democrat. 
He  retired  as  managing  editor  of  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 

♦  *  * 

David  Hawpe — to  assistant  state  editor 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal. 

*  *  * 

B.  Vivian  Aplin — general  assignment 
reporter  of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain 
Dealer,  to  editorial  writer.  She  has  been 
an  assistant  day  city  editor  and  suburban 
editor. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Walter  P.  Santel — to  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer, 
succeeding  A.  Robert  Oehler — retired. 
Santel  has  been  assistant  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Enquirer  since  1964. 
Oehler,  a  former  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  started  his  career  with  the  news¬ 
paper  in  1930. 


Two  new  management  positions  have 
been  announced  for  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch  and  Citizen-Journal: 

John  R.  Brigham,  previously  with  the 
Memphis  Publishing  Company — to  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  circulation  director  and  Wil¬ 
liam  I.  Beauchamp,  formerly  with  the 
Miami  Herald — to  circulation  sales  and 
training  manager,  a  new  post. 

9|e  % 

BillSaari,  formerly  reporter  with  the 
Ironwood  (Mich.)  Globe  and  Iron 
County  Miner,  Hurley,  Wis. — to  account 
executive,  Bernard  Ury  Associates, 
Inc.,  Chicago  public  relations  firm.  Saari 
had  been  real  estate  editor  of  the  sus¬ 
pended  Chicago  Today. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Rob  Cuscaden — formerly  real  estate 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  to  vice- 
president  and  Chicago  regional  manager 
of  Rutenberg  &  Co.  Inc.,  public  relations 
firm. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

James  J.  McLaughlin — personnel  di¬ 
rector  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 
to  new  post  of  personnel  and  community 
relations  director.  Emery  Hirschler — 
from  promotion  and  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  to  director  of  marketing  develop¬ 
ment.  Edward  B.  Davis,  employment 
manager,  becomes  manager  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  community  services  in  the  per¬ 
sonnel  and  community  relations  depart¬ 
ment.  The  changes  create  two  new  de¬ 
partments  at  the  Tribune. 

♦  *  * 

Francis  X.  Foster,  manager  of  de¬ 
partment  store  and  zone  advertising  for 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  retiring 
February  1 .  He  came  to  the  newspaper  in 
1960  from  the  Detroit  Times,  where  he 
was  advertising  manager. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Staff  appointments  at  the  Wichita 
(Kans.)  Eagle  and  the  Beacon  in  a 
realignment  of  the  newsroom  structure 
include: 

Pam  Brunger,  LifeStyle  editor — to 
Sunday/special  projects  editor,  a  new 
position.  She  is  replaced  as  LifeStyle 
editor  by  Patty  Burnett. 

Jerry  Ratts,  formerly  metropolitan 
editor — to  state  editor  to  oversee  an  ex¬ 
panded  state  news  operation. 

Merrill  Cox,  former  state  editor — to 
production  editor,  a  new  position. 

*  * 

Ira  F.  Beal  has  been  named  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  The  New 
York  Times  Music  Corporation.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Murray  Deutch,  who  has  resigned 
to  form  his  own  music  company.  Beal 
was  formerly  business  affairs  manager  of 
the  company. 

4c  9|C  iC 

Mike  Pemberton — named  editor  of  the 
Dickson  County  Herald,  Dickson,  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Pemberton  has  been  associate 
editor  since  1972  and  formerly  was  a 
sports  writer  for  the  El  Paso  Herald 
Post. 


William  L.  Parrent,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  and 
News-Tribune,  has  been  promoted  to 
general  manager  of  the  newspapers. 
His  duties  will  include  involvement  in 
all  departments  and  the  position  of 
business  manager  will  not  be  filled. 

Parrent  joined  the  newspapers  in 
June  of  1973  as  advertising  director 
and  prior  to  that  was  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times, 
and  had  worked  in  advertising  for  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  and  Press  and 
Thomson  papers  in  Canada. 

H.  J.  Kracke — appointed  assistant  to 
the  general  manager,  V.  E.  Palmer  at  the 
New  York  News.  He  will  also  have  direct 
responsibility  for  the  building  division 
and  the  purchasing  department.  Kracke 
was  director  of  industrial  relations. 

*  *  * 

James  P.  Hewitt — appointed  produc¬ 
tion  operations  administrator  at  the  New 
York  News.  Hewitt  will  be  responsible 
for  coordinating  special  production 
operations  projects.  Before  assuming  his 
new  title  he  was  administrative  services 
manager. 

*  *  * 

Promotions  at  the  Temple  (Texas) 
Telegram  include:  Mike  McDaniel — 
from  metro  editor  to  assistant  managing 
editor;  Steve  Walters — to  wire  editor 
from  Orange,  Texas;  Bill  Knight — from 
sports  writer  to  sports  editor. 
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101— GANG  OF  PECKSNIFFS  and  other  com¬ 
ments  on  newspaper  publishers,  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  by  H.  L  Mencken.  A  collection  of  Mencken's 
columns,  essays  and  articles  reflecting  his  impatience 
with  his  brethren  of  the  press  and  his  critical  appraisal 
of  the  world.  Selected,  edited  and  introduced  with  a 
profile  of  Mencken  as  a  newsman  by  Theo  Lippmann, 
Jr.  206  pages.  $8.95 


102— DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN  SLANG— 

compiled  by  Harold  Wentworth  and  Stuart  Berg 
Flexner.  Second  supplemented  edition.  This  landmark 
of  American  lexicography  now  has  more  than  23,000 
definitions,  about  5,000  of  them  in  a  new  96-page 
supplement.  If  you've  been  hyped  by  a  plastic  hippie 
ecofreak,  and  you  didn't  even  know  it,  you  need  this. 
766  pages.  $12.95 


103— The  New  York  Times  Everyday  Reader’s 
Dictionary  of  MISUNDERSTOOD,  MISUSED, 
MISPRONOUNCED  WORDS-Laurence  Urdang, 
editor.  Thousands  of  words  that  can  trip  up  the  best- 
educated  people  including  words  we  know  but  can't 
define  when  someone  asks  us  what  they  mean;  words 
we  understand  when  we  read  them  but  not  when  we 
hear  them  (and  vice  versa).  377  pages.  $7.95 


104— PROOFREADING  &  COPYEDITING-A 

Practical  Guide  to  Style  for  the  1 970s,  by  Harry  H. 
McNaughton.  A  practical  guide  that  will  aid  practic¬ 
ing  and  a^iring  proofreaders,  editors  and  journalists  by 
an  experienced  proofreader,  copyeditor  and  journalist. 
176  pages,  indexed.  $6.95 


105— AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE  1970s, 

by  Ernest  C.  Hynds.  Comprehensive  survey  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  including  roles  and  responsibilities  of 
all  types:  black,  college,  conventional,  etc.  Discusses 
new  techniques  in  editorial  and  production  areas,  own¬ 
ership  trends,  computers,  scanners,  VDTs.  Particular 
attention  to  newspaper-government  relations.  349 
pages,  indexed.  $13.50 


106-HEADLINES  AND  DEADLINES-A  Manual 
for  CcMy  Editors  (third  edition),  by  Robert  E.  Garst 
and  Theodore  M.  Bernstein.  A  classic  in  its  field 
explaining  the  techniques  of  copy  editing.  A  manual  of 
the  best  standards  and  a  practical  handbook'.  Paperback 
only.  $3.00 


108—  THE  COMMUNICATIVE  ARTS— An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Mass  Media,  by  Charles  S.  Steinberg.  A 
concise  historical  and  critical  survey  of  every  area  of 
mass  communication  from  newspapers  to  magazines  to 
comics,  movies,  books,  radio,  television  advertising, 
public  relations.  An  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  mass 
communications  on  public  opinion-problems  of  free¬ 
dom,  control,  responsibility.  372  pages,  indexed. 

$10.00 

109—  THE  IMPERATIVE  OF  FREEDOMWI 

philosophy  of  Journalistic  Autonomy,  by  John  C. 
Merrill.  Freedom  of  the  press  is  the  central  subject, 
social  responsibility  of  the  press  a  major  sub-topic. 
"Journalistic  autonomy  is  the  imperative  for  those  who 
want  to  participate  in  journalism  on  a  really  human 
level."  228  pages,  indexed.  $10.00 

110— STOP  THE  PRESSES!  by  Dick  Hyman.  A 

compilation  of  the  best  "Short  Takes"  from  the  weekly 
issues  of  Editor  &  Publisher  over  the  years.  Illustrated 
by  Bob  Dunn.  110  pages.  $2.95 

111—  ETHICS  AND  THE  PRESS-Readings  in 

Mass  Media  Morality,  edited  by  John  C.  Merrill, 
University  of  Missouri,  and  Ralph  D.  Barney, 
Brigham  Young  University.  A  timely  collection  of 
some  35  articles  on  the  ethical  considerations  and  im¬ 
plications  the  media  must  face  in  reporting  the  news. 
338  pages.  $13.95 

112—  THE  CREATION  OF  CONSENT-Pub/zc  Re¬ 
lations  in  Practice,  by  Charles  S.  Steinberg,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Communication  at  Hunter  College.  De¬ 
velops  the  thesis  that  public  relations,  practiced  with 
integrity  in  an  age  of  mass  media,  is  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  process  of  mass  communication  and  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  healthy  functioning  of  our  economic,  social, 
political  and  social  institutions.  315  pages.  $13.50 


113— MY  FIRST  65  YEARS  IN  ADVERTISING  by 

Maxwell  Sackheim.  The  Dean  of  Direct  Mail  Adver¬ 
tising,  recently  elected  to  the  Copywriters'  Hall  of 
Fame,  discusses  techniques,  ads  and  headlines  that 
moved  billions  of  dollars  of  merchandise  from  shelf  to 
customer.  210  pages,  illustrated.  $9.95 


114— THE  TIN  KAZOO:  Television,  Politics,  and 
the  News,  by  Edwin  Diamond.  A  critical  study  of 
broadcast  news  arguing  that  the  impact  of  TV  on  na¬ 
tional  audiences  is  considerably  less  than  is  generally 
believed.  Analyzes  a  number  of  misconceptions  demon¬ 
strating  that  television  news  is  not  as  influential  as  it  is 
thought  to  be.  270  pages.  $9.95 


115— HANDLING  NEWSPAPER  TEXT-^n  Illus¬ 
trated  Guide  to  Putting  News  into  Print,  by  Harold 
Evans,  editor  of  The  Sunday  Times,  London.  From  a 
guide  to  text  type,  its  design  and  usage,  to  editing  copy, 
with  examples  applicable  to  the  U.S.  and  Great  Britain. 
366  pages.  $11.95 


116— NEWS  HEADLINES,  by  Harold  Evans.  An 
illustrated  guide  to  the  writing  of  headlines  as  well  as 
style  and  typography  with  a  23-page  glossary  of  news¬ 
paper  terms  used  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  11 
pages  of  useful  synonyms.  150  pages.  $11.95 


117—  NEWSPAPER  DESIGN,  An  Illustrated  Guide 

to  Layout,  by  Harold  Evans.  A  critical  examination  of 
newspaper  design  and  page  layout  drawing  examples 
from  the  U.S.,  Great  Britain  and  other  newspa^rs 
around  the  world.  214  pages.  $11.95 

118—  NEWSMAKING,  by  Bernard  Roshco.  With 
journalistic  experience  and  a  degree  in  sociology,  the 
author  shows  how  the  relationship  between  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  and  other  social  institutions  determines  the 
press's  definition  of  news  and  how  it  is  presented;  how 
the  content  of  the  news  is  shaped  by  the  dominant 
values  of  American  society.  160  pages.  $10.00 


119—  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE,  The 

Story  of  the  Miami  Herald,  by  Nixon  Smiley.  A 
fascinating  history  of  the  Herald  and  the  Knights  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  history  of  Miami  before  and  after  the 
Knights  bought  the  newspaper  with  55,000  circulation 
for  $2.25  million  in  1937.  340  pages,  indexed  and 
illustrated.  $14.95 

120—  THE  MEDIA  IN  AMERICA,  by  John  Tebbel. 

More  than  a  newspaper  history;  it  covers  the  waterfront 
of  communication.  "The  media  ought  to  pay  less  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  critics,  few  of  whom  are  worth  listening  to, 
and  more  to  improving  their  product  in  terms  of 
thoroughness,  readability,  and  accuracy,"  the  author 
states.  $10.00 

121—  FEATURE  WRITING  FOR  NEWSPAPERS, 

by  Daniel  R.  Williamson.  For  students  and  others 
interested  in  writing  features  for  newspapers.  Basic 
elements  and  techniques  explained  with  suggested 
exercises  and  practical  review  material.  218  pages, 
indexed.  $12.50 


123— REVERSE  DICTIONARY  by  Theodore  M. 
Bernstein,  consulting  editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 
The  author  of  "Headlines  and  Deadlines"  has'created 
an  unconventional  dictionary  listing  an  array  (13,390 
entries)  of  meanings  alphabetically  and  gives  the  words. 
277  pages.  $10.00 

126— HARPER  DICTIONARY  OF  CONTEMPO¬ 
RARY  USAGE  by  William  Morris  and  Mary  Morris 
with  a  panel  of  136  language  experts.  Authors  of  the 
syndicated  column  "Words,  Wit  and  Wisdom"  have 
prepared  an  entertaining  and  informative  guide  to 
idioms,  slang,  vogue  words,  etc.,  with  opinions  on  dis¬ 
puted  usage.  650  pages.  $15.00 


128— THAT’S  WHAT  THEY  SAID  ABOUT  THE 
PRESS,  by  Keen  Rafferty.  A  lively  dictionary  of  more 
than  500  quotations  from  the  famous,  the  infamous,  and 
the  nondescript  through  the  centuries,  about  the  press 
and  the  broadcasters.  Thirty-four  classifications  includ¬ 
ing  "The  Presidents"  and  "The  Tyrants"  Indexed,  137 
pages.  $5.95 


129— THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  MANUAL  OF 
STYLE  AND  USAGE:  Revised  and  Edited  by  Lewis 
Jordan,  New  Editor,  The  New  York  Times.  A  greatly 
expanded  successor  to  more  than  75  years  of  Times 
style  guides.  Its  advice  on  spelling,  punctuation,  English 
usage  and  writing  quality  will  be  valuable  to  anyone 
who  works  with  words.  232  pages.  $10.00 


131— BEYOND  THE  FACTS.  A  Guide  to  the  Art  of 
Feature  Writing,  by  Louis  Alexander.  Starts  with 
features  for  newspapers.  Elaborates  on  features  for 
broadcast  news  and  adds  guidance  in  writing  a  variety 
of  features  for  magazines.  Illustrated,  indexed  264 
pages.  $9.95 


132-^  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  UNIVERSAL  DESK,  by 

Bruce  Humphrey.  A  former  managing  editor  of  a 
25,000  circulation  evening  daily  describes  in  32- 
mimeographed  pages  the  operation  of  a  universal  desk 
he  created  which  can  be  adapted  to  larger  or  smaller 
operations.  $2.50 


136— A  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  MARKETING 
MAGAZINE  ARTICLES,  by  Duane  Newcomb.  With 
over  3,000  article  acceptances,  author  tells  what  it 
takes  and  how  to  do  it  in  developing  saleable  ideas, 
writing  and  marketing  them.  $6.95 


138— ON  WRITING  WELL:  An  informal  guide  to 
writing  nonfiction,  by  William  Zinsser.  A  former 
writer  and  editor  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  Life,  the  book  grew  out  of  a  course  the  author 
teaches  at  Yale.  Not  a  textbook,  but  an  effort  to  teach 
good  English  that  can  be  used  in  good  journalism  and 
good  nonfiction.  With  illustrative  passages  from  many 
famous  writers.  152  pages,  indexed.  $6.95 


139— NEWS/WRITING  AND  REPORTING,  by 

James  M.  Neal  and  Suzanne  S.  Brown.  A  "how  to'' 
book  for  novice  reporters  containing  many  examples  of 
outstanding  writing.  Each  chapter  contains  suggested 
assignments  by  which  students  can  test  their  skills.  296 
pages.  Indexed.  $11.95. 


140— THE  PLIGHT  OF  ENGLISH:  Ambiguities, 
cacophonies  and  other  violations  of  our  language, 
by  Basil  Cottle,  senior  lecturer  in  English  at  University 
of  Bristol.  Blending  scholarly  discussion  with  humor  and 
common  sense  seeking  the  ideal  of  straightforward  and 
honest  English.  160  pages.  Indexed.  $7.95 


141— THE  PULITZER  PRIZES  by  John  Hohen- 
berg.  A  history  of  the  awards  in  books,  drama,  music 
and  journalism  over  six  decades  based  on  the  author's 
private  files.  He  is  newspaperman  and  foreign  corres¬ 
pondent  and  since  1954  has  been  Administrator  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prizes  and  Secretary  of  the  Advisory  Board.  It 
takes  you  behind  the  scenes  of  some  of  the  heated 
controversies  over  prizes  made  and  not  made.  434 
pages,  indexed.  $14.95 


142— THE  MEDIA  ENVIRONMENT:  Mass  Com¬ 
munications  in  American  Society,  by  Robert  H. 
Stanley  and  Charles  S.  Steinberg.  The  author's 
examine  content,  structure  and  control  of 
communications-newspapers,  motion  pictures,  radio 
and  television-and  the  treatment  of  minorities,  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  public  relations  and  future  technology.  306 
pages.  $11.50 


143— THE  MESSENGER’S  MOTIVES— Ethical 
Problems  of  the  News  Media,  by  John  L.  Hulteng. 
The  Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism.  U.  of  Oregon, 
deals  with  problems  of  taste,  censorship,  invasion  of 
privacy,  personal  bias,  quoting  out  of  context,  revealing 
sources,  and  many  others.  262  pages.  Indexed.  $8.95 


144_rEPORTING  FOR  THE  PRINT  MEDIA,  by 

Fred  Fedler.  Instructions,  examples  and  exercises  for 
the  beginner  in  news  writing.  Exercises  resembling  as¬ 
signments  given  to  new  reporters.  A  workbook  with 
instructor's  manual  accompanying.  258  pages.  $7.50. 


VALUABLE  ADDITIONS  FOR  YOUR  PROFESSIONAL  LIBRARY 


A  collection  of  books  about  the  newspaper  business,  journalism,  editing,  writing  and 
related  subjects  . . :  available  by  mail  through  Editor  &  Publisher. 


145— ELECTRONIC  COMPOSITION  by  N.  Ed¬ 
ward  Berg,  founder  of  Hendrix  Electronics  and  a  tech¬ 
nical  consultant  to  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation. 
A  comprehensive  reference  to  contemporary  typeset¬ 
ting  technology  with  chapters  on  input  considerations, 
editing  and  corrections,  storage,  processing,  investment 
cost  effectiveness,  etc.  Contains  a  300-word  glossary  of 
computer  jargon  plus  a  7J300-word  "exceptions  dictio¬ 
nary'  on  hyphenation.  384  pages  8%  x  11V4.$48.00 


146— PRECISION  JOURNALISM,  A  Reporter's 
Introduction  to  Social  Science  Methods,  by  Philip 
Meyer.  The  former  Nieman  Fellow  teaches  the  jour¬ 
nalist  how  to  use  and  profit  from  the  qualitative 
methods  of  the  social  scientists,  the  use  of  statistics  for 
interpreting  data  and  testing  hypotheses,  how  to 
analyze  polls  and  surveys,  and  to  finance,  organize  and 
conduct  surveys.  342  pages.  $11.50 


147_FREED0M  of  THE  PRESS  FOR  WHOM? 
The  Right  of  Access  to  Mass  Media,  by  Jerome  A. 
Barron.  The  author  critically  analyzes  how  media  func¬ 
tion  and  describes  public  pressures  for  greater  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  media  and  the  means  by  which  greater 
public  access  to  media  can  be  achieved.  His  basic  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  the  First  Amendment  should  be  restored  to 
the  reader,  the  viewer,  the  listener.  368  pages.  $8.95 


148-INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTING  by  David  An¬ 
derson  and  Peter  Benjaminson.  An  analysis  of 
techniques  basic  to  this  type  of  reporting  illustrating 
some  of  the  realities;  evasiveness  of  subjects,  anxiety  of 
editors,  frustration  of  bad  tips  and  bad  hunches,  with  an 
accent  on  the  importance  of  accuracy  and  thoroughness. 
307  pages.  $15.00 


149—1975  FACTS  ON  FILE  NEWS  DICTIONARY, 
An  Encyclopedic  Summary  of  Contemporary  His¬ 
tory.  Alphabetical,  self-indexed,  summary  of  every  sig¬ 
nificant  news  development  of  the  year— events,  places, 
people.  504  pages.  $6.50 


ISO— SAY  IT  SAFELY,  Legal  Limits  in  Publishing, 
Radio  and  Television,  by  Paul  P.  Ashley.  An  au¬ 
thoritative  manual  pinpointing  the  danger  zones  of  libel, 
contempt  of  court,  right  of  privacy,  and  obscenity.  238 
pages.  $9.50 


151— THE  ART  OF  EDITING  THE  NEWS  by  Robert 
C.  McGiffert  A  manual  for  newspaper  copy  editing  and 
headline  writing  demonstrating  the  editing  process  at 
work.  Chapters  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  language,  libel, 
ethics,  fairness,  editorializing,  attribution,  quotations. 
268  pages.  $8.95 


152— REPORTORIAL  WRITING  by  Paul  V. 
Sheehan.  A  teaching  tool  for  news  writing  and  report¬ 
ing.  Analysis  and  examples  of  types  of  journalistic 
literature — interviewing,  feature  writing,  situation 
story,  interpretative  writing,  background,  human  in¬ 
terest,  etc.— with  practical  exercises.  Indexed.  400 
pages.  $7.95 


153— THE  MAKING  OF  STYLE  by  James  Howe. 
Three  sections  on  argumentation,  description,  and  nar¬ 
ration  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  principal  skills  of 
expository  writing,  followed  by  chapters  on  a  variety  of 
specialized  forms  of  writing.  “Every  would-be  writer's 
task  is  to  find  a  style  which  matches  his  personality,"  216 
pages.  $5.95 


154— NEWSWRITING  AND  REPORTING  PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS  by  C/7//(onR.  Bush.  An  important  handbook 
on  the  organization  and  operation  the  courts  distinguish¬ 
ing  between  civil  and  criminal  law,  law  enforcement 
agencies,  probate  courts,  appellate  procedures,  corpo¬ 
rate  finance,  city  hall  and  the  federal  building,  preceded 
by  chapters  on  the  basics  of  reporting  and  writing  the 
news.  Indexed.  576  pages.  $8.95 


155—  GRAMMAR  FOR  JOURNALISTS  by  E.  L  Cal- 

lihan.  Covering  the  fundamentals  of  grammar,  composi¬ 
tion,  spelling  and  word  usage,  a  reference  book  for  the 
media  as  well  as  a  text-reference  for  students.  Com¬ 
pletely  revised  and  updated  edition  slanted  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  newsman  with  illustrations  from  actual  copy.  In¬ 
dexed.  346  pages.  $5.95 

156—  BEST  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  OF  THE 

YEAR,  edited  by  Charles  Brooks.  Fourth  volume 
(1976)  ir.  ar.  annual  series  featuring  the  work  of  145 
editorial  cartoonists— 350  cartoons — on  26  major  news 
stories.  Indexed.  160  pages.  $8.95 

157—  THE  UNSEEING  EYE,  The  Myth  of  Televi¬ 

sion  Power  in  National  Elections,  by  Thomas  E. 
Patterson  and  Robert  D.  McClure.  Acnallengetothe 
experts  from  media,  politicians  and  academics,  offering 
proof  that,  contrary  to  prevailing  belief,  television  news 
and  televised  political  advertising  have  no  influence 
whatever  on  the  outcome  of  national  elections.  Based  on 
2,000  hour-long  interviews  before,  during,  and  after  the 
1972  campaign.  218  pages.  $7.95 

158—  HELP:  The  Useful  Almanac,  1976-1977, 

edited  by  Arthur  E.  Rowse.  Where  to  go  for  help  on 
just  about  anything,  by  the  staff  of  Consumer  News  Inc. 
Analyzing  the  cheapest,  the  best  and  the  worst  from 
automobiles  to  drugs  to  insurance,  to  transportation 
spelling  out  the  rights  of  the  buyer  and  the  consumer. 
IndexM.  410  pages.  $9.95 

160— ASSAULT  ON  THE  MEDIA,  The  Nixon  Years, 

by  William  E.  Porter.  A  narrative  history  of  govern¬ 
ment  attacks  on  the  media  from  1%9  to  1974;  a  devas¬ 
tating  account  of  an  orchestrated  effort  to  discredit  the 
press.  Arranged  chronologically  with  160  pages  of  sup¬ 
porting  documents.  Indexed.  320  pages.  $11.95 

161—  THE  CRAFT  OF  INTERVIEWING  by  John 

Brady.  The  editor  of  Writer's  Digest  says  "interview¬ 
ing  is  a  craft  and  a  profession;  rarely  a  science, 
sometimes  an  art."  Researching  the  subject,  ask¬ 
ing  the  questions,  taking  notes,  using  a  tape- 
recorder  and  the  telephone  and  how  to  handle 
those  "off  the  record"  comments.  244  pages,  in¬ 
dexed,  $7.95 

162—  MASS  MEDIA  AND  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

edited  by  Kenneth  S.  Devol.  (Revised  2nd  edition.)  A 
collection  of  50  major  Supreme  Court  cases  and  selected 
reprints  of  important  articles  from  leading  law  journals 
about  obscenity,  censorship,  rights  of  privacy,  and  other 
First  Amendment  problems.  Indexed.  400  pages. 

$14.50 


163—  INTERNATIONAL  AND  INTERCULTURAL 
COMMUNICATION,  edited  by  Heinz-Dietrich 
Fischer  and  John  C.  Merrill.  A  collection  of  45  sig¬ 
nificant  articles  by  world  authorities  exploring  the  hopes 
and  purposes  of  international  understanding.  Subjects 
include:  communication  systems  and  concepts,  the 
world's  media,  problems  of  freedom  and  responsibility, 
national  developnent  and  mass  media,  international 
news  flow  and  propaganda.  Indexed.  524  pages.  $22.  SO 

164—  NEWSPAPER  ORGANIZATION  AND  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT  by  Frank  W.  Rucker  and  Herbert  Lee 
Williams.  Describing  methods  and  practices  used  in 
producing  and  promoting  newspapers,  the  most  modern 
and  practical  ^uipment,  arrangement  of  equipment  for 
maximum  efficiency,  work  flow,  accounting  and  cost 
control,  advertising  development.  Indexed.  524  pages. 

$12.95 

165—  LAW  AND  THE  STUDENT  PRESS,  by 

George  E.  Stevens  and  John  B.  Webster.  Cases  and 
legal  decisions  involving  the  student  press  showing  how 
the  law  has  been  applied  to  school  officials  and  student 
journalists.  Censorship,  libel,  obscenity,  contempt,  ad¬ 
vertising,  copyright,  access  to  information,  privacy.  In¬ 
dexed.  158  pages.  $7.95 


166— LIBEL  by  Jerome  L.  Nelson.  A  basic  program 
for  beginning  journalists.  Discussing  liability,  malice, 
damages  both  compensatory  and  punitive.  Spiral  bound 
typewritten  booklet.  116  pages.  $4.50 


167—1977  ARTIST’S  &  PHOTOGRRAPHER’S 
MARKET  edited  by  Lynne  Lapin,  Kirk  Polking  and 
Paula  Arnett  Sandhage,  A  reference  book  of  3,667 
buyers  of  art  and  photography.  Names,  addresses,  sub¬ 
mission  requirements  and  pay  scales  of  potential  buyers, 
classified  by  markets.  Indexed  plus  geographical  index. 
704  pages.  $10.95 


168—1977  WRITER’S  MARKET  edited  by  Jane 
Koester  and  Paula  Arnett  Sandhage.  A  directory  to 
4,(^5  buyers  of  freelance  material,  yielding  8,577  mar¬ 
ket  opportunities  for  writers  of  fiction,  non-fiction, 
poetry.  Classified  by  markets:  books,  trade  publications, 
consumers,  farm,  etc.  Indexed.  926  pages.  $13.50 


169— THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT,  a  cot^ilation  of 
the  136  Supreme  Court  cases  adjudicating  Freedom  of 
Speech  and  Press  issues.  Originally  published  in  Editor  & 
Publisher's  Bicentennial  Edition.  48  pages.  $2.00 


Use  this  coupon  to  order  your  books  by  number. 

Editor  &  Publisher  Bookshelf 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Please  send  me  the  books  whose  numbers  I’ve  checked  below.  Payment  for  full 
amount  enclosed.  (Books  not  returnable.  Add  50«  per  book  for  handling  and  mailing.) 

Add  New  York  City  or  State  Sales  Tax  where  applicable. 
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Professors  assess 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


reflect  the  conditions  of  society,  they  don’t  set  them. 

McCombs:  Newspapers  do  a  better  job  of  backgrounding 
over  a  continuing  period  of  time.  Part  of  the  problem  in  ’76 
was  that  people  were  saying  the  candidates’  stands  were  not 
clear.  The  press  knew  for  a  fact  that  Carter  had  distinct 
stands;  they  covered  them,  but  they  may  have  done  it  in  the 
spring.  People  didn’t  absorb  the  details  then. 

Miller:  I  subscribe  to  the  thesis  that  the  media  are  indeed 
important  in  setting  the  agenda.  But  to  the  extent  that  they 
gave  great  prominence  to  the  small  excerpt  from  Playboy,  or 
to  Earl  Butz,  whether  television  or  the  newspapers  did  more 
or  less  1  don’t  have  an  opinion. 

Patterson:  I  see  both  of  about  equal  importance  in  agenda 
setting.  Television  and  newspapers  both  have  the  same  lead 
paragraph.  The  depth  of  coverage  is  different,  but  as  for  their 
signaling  what  is  important,  they  cue  off  the  same  things. 
The  question  is  really  hard  to  answer  when  both  are  signaling 
the  same  things  at  the  same  time.  But  I  do  think  the  real 
difference  in  agenda  setting  comes  with  the  people  who  seek 
out  a  lot  of  information  about  politics,  those  who  go  beyond 
the  headlines,  read  editorials.  That’s  less  than  10%  of  the 
total  electorate  but  it’s  the  most  distinctive  group. 

Stein:  There’s  a  definite  agenda  setting  pattern  on  the  part 
of  the  newspapers,  the  big  wheels  like  AP,  UPI,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post.  Tliey  determine  the  course  of  what  is  news¬ 
worthy  and  what  prominence  is  given  what  candidate.  TV  is 
really  yet  in  its  adolescence  in  reporting  political  news,  it 
takes  its  cues  from  the  big  media.  I  agree  with  what  Walter 
Cronkite  said  in  Miami  recently,  that  TV  will  have  to  reas¬ 
sess  its  whole  approach  to  news.  Their  news  is  mostly  froth, 
they’re  playing  games.  The  networks  are  primarily  an  enter¬ 
tainment  medium.  With  the  amount  of  time  they  give  the 
news  you  can’t  get  an  in-depth  perspective. 

Weaver:  1  agree  with  the  statement  as  far  as  issues  are 
concerned.  Newspapers  are  better  at  setting  the  issues 
agenda  than  TV.  But  when  personality,  character  are  salient. 
I’m  not  sure  newspapers  are  as  good  as  TV. 

3.  Do  you  believe  the  media  in  the  swing  electoral  states 
such  as  California,  New  York  and  Texas,  have  a  greater  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  setting  the  agenda  than  the  media  in  states  with 
a  smaller  electoral  vote? 

Barber:  Obviously,  the  point  is  that  certain  papers  like  the 
New  York  Times,  Washington  Post  and  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  like  have  more  influence  than  others  because  they 
are  read  by  people  outside  their  area.  Some  are  located  in  big 
electoral  vote  states,  some  in  small,  so  there  you  are.  I 
wouldn’t  make  the  breakdown  quite  your  way. 

Burnham:  I  don’t  think  it’s  the  electoral  vote  as  such. 
After  all.  Ford  won  in  California  but  it  didn’t  help  him  get 
elected.  1  think  things  are  rapidly  changing;  I  see  the 
nationalization  of  political  effects  that  makes  the  small  (elec¬ 
toral)  state  argument  less  relevant.  In  1976  you  had  a  large 
number  of  states  with  close  (voting)  outcomes;  similarly 
situated  voters — upper  class  Republicans  in  the  suburbs, 
black  Democrats — voted  the  same  way  wherever  they  were 
found  in  the  U.S.  It’s  a  different  ball  game  than  in  the  New 
Deal.  The  media  by  their  very  existence  contribute  to  this 


situation.  Television  structures  the  voter’s  perception;  par¬ 
ties  are  decaying  as  cue  givers.  People  are  looking  at  the 
personal  image  of  the  candidates,  and  television  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  important  in  the  process.  The  timing  that  things  appear 
at  6  PM  on  the  evening  news  is  an  important  part  of  the 
candidates’  strategy.  Newspapers  are  auxiliaries  in  the 
background.  Their  influence  is  greatest  among  the 
specialized  elite,  the  better  educated,  more  affluent  class 
that  has  more  leisure,  those  who  have  clout.  The  accumula¬ 
tion  of  their  social  advantages  gives  them  greater  personal 
individual  influence.  But  all  respectable  news  media  have  an 
obligation  to  deal  with  the  issues  of  the  day  no  matter  where 
they  are  located,  even  if  their  resources  limit  them. 

Diamond:  I  don’t  think  it’s  the  press’  job  to  look  over  its 
shoulder  to  see  how  many  electoral  votes  there  are.  The 
press  does  its  best  for  failing  causes.  If  it  looks  at  electoral 
votes  it  won’t  be  into  journalism  but  political  advocacy.  It’s 
different  from  journalism,  and  I  think  it  would  be  bad  jour¬ 
nalism. 

McClure:  No.  The  question  of  responsibility  involves  a 
sound  diet  of  information  and  not  a  numbers  game.  That 
responsibility  of  the  press  must  be  fulfilled  everywhere. 

McCombs:  The  real  implication  of  agenda  setting  is  that 
newspapers  must  think  in  terms  of  a  fairly  lengthy  time 
frame.  Covering  an  issue  six  times  the  first  week  it  comes  up 
is  not  sufficient  if  it’s  a  new  topic,  because  only  later  are  the 
details  absorbed.  Newspapers  have  to  think  in  terms  of  a 
longer  time  frame;  if  a  campaign  is  nine  months,  they  must 
think  in  terms  of  two  or  three  phases  that  last  three  to  four 
months  at  a  time. 

Miller:  It’s  hard  to  relate  responsibility  to  the  narrowness 
of  the  electoral  margin.  1  hope  it  would  be  defined  larger  than 
that. 

Patterson:  I  don’t  think  so.  I  see  responsibility  as  uniform, 
though  there  certainly  is  the  question  of  the  media  actually 
fulfilling  their  responsibility.  My  argument  is  that  the  news¬ 
papers  are  setting  the  wrong  agenda.  There  are  too  many 
horse  race  topics,  stories  on  the  strategies,  comings  and 
goings  of  the  candidates.  Polls  are  used  to  talk  about  the 
candidates’  chances.  These  topics  proportionally  outweigh 
the  real  issues,  the  candidates’  qualifications,  background 
information.  My  general  criticism  is  that  the  agenda  set  is  too 
long  on  those  things  that  matter  least.  Reporters  ignore  how 
much  flexibility  they  have  in  coverage.  My  firm  belief  is  that 
political  reporters  do  not  see  themselves  as  actors  who  de¬ 
cide  the  direction  of  the  campaign.  They  never  stop  to  think 
if  they’re  looking  for  the  right  things,  they  never  look  in 
places  other  than  the  campaign  trail.  For  example,  this  year. 
Carter’s  period  as  Governor  of  Georgia  was  a  significant 
story,  but  it  was  undercovered. 

Stein:  My  feeling  is  that  agenda  setting  is  done  by  the 
national  media  such  as  the  Washington  Post,  New  York 
Times,  Los  Angeles  Times,  wire  services.  These  are  in  states 
with  large  populations,  and  it  is  their  responsibility  and  the 
responsibility  of  newspapers  everywhere  to  give  a  great  deal 
of  thought  to  agenda  setting.  The  printed  press  is  still  an 
important  force  in  our  free  society  for  information,  a  source 
of  information  that  the  average  citizen  can’t  get  from  the 
electronic  media  because  they’re  not  geared  to  give  it  to 
them. 

Weaver:  No,  1  don’t  think  so.  The  media  have  an  equal 
responsibility  throughout  the  country. 


Deaths 


Jeremiah  L.  O’Slllivan — 82,  one-time 
United  Press  executive  and  former  dean 
of  Marquette  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism;  December  21. 
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Joseph  North,  72,  former  correspon¬ 
dent  and  editor  for  the  Daily  Worker  and 
its  successor,  the  Daily  World;  De¬ 
cember  20. 

3|c  3|c  :4e 

Molly  Brown,  58,  editorial  page  editor 
of  the  Greensburg  (Pa.)  Tribune-Review 
and  former  owner  of  the  Midland  (Pa.) 
Times;  December  15. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  RoundsTowle,  85,  former 
chief  society  correspondent,  (Me.) 

Press  Herald;  November  26. 

*  *  ♦ 

Charles  Howard  Duke,  50,  Metro  As¬ 
sociated  Services,  Inc.,  southeastern 
sales  representative;  December  5. 
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Deadlines  near 
for  Scripps- 
Howard  contests 

Deadlines  for  entry  in  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  richest  awards  program  honor¬ 
ing  journalistic  achievement  are  coming 
up  fast.  Matt  Meyer,  president  of  the 
sponsoring  Scripps-Howard  Foundation, 
said. 

The  Foundation’s  five  separate  prize 
categories  will  divide  up  $22,000  in  cash 
among  men  and  women  judged  to  be  the 
best  in  their  journalistic  fields  in  1976. 

All  five  categories  will  honor  ac¬ 
complishments  in  newspapering.  One 
also  honors  public  service  in  broadcast 
journalism. 

This  will  be  the  inaugural  year  for  the 
Edward  Willis  Scripps  Award,  for  which 
entries  must  be  postmarked  by  February 
1.  Steers  on  that  newspaper  which  con¬ 
tributed  the  most  outstanding  service  to 
the  cause  of  the  First  Amendment  free 
press  guarantee  will  receive  $2,500. 

Judges  for  the  first  Scripps  Award  in¬ 
clude  the  chief  executives  of  United 
Press  International  and  the  Associated 
Press,  Watergate  prosecutor  Leon 
Jaworski  (also  a  past  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association);  and  leaders 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  American  Society  of 


Newspaper  Editors. 

Meyer  said  entries  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Foundation’s  New  York  head¬ 
quarters  at  200  Park  Avenue,  zip  code 
10017.  Other  award  categories,  prizes 
and  deadlines  are: 

•  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Awards. 
Human  interest.  $1,500  total. 
January  15. 

•  Walker  Stone  Awards.  Editorials. 
$1,500  total.  February  1. 

•  Edward  J.  Meeman  Awards. 
Conservation.  $8,500  total.  February  15. 

•  Roy  W.  Howard  Awards.  Public 
service.  Up  to  $8,000  total,  split  be¬ 
tween  newspapering  and  broadcast¬ 
ing.  March  1.  (Broadcast  entries 
should  be  addressed  to  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation,  500  Central 
Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202). 

*  «  ♦ 

More  than  $10,000  in  prize  money  will 
be  awarded  next  April  by  the  Education 
Writers  Association  (EWA)  for  the  best 
education  reporting  by  both  the  print  and 
broadcast  media  during  1976. 

The  deadline  for  submitting  entries  in 
the  1976  Charles  Stewart  Mott  Awards 
Competition  sponsored  by  EWA  is  Feb¬ 
ruary  18  and  not  March  1  as  given  in 
E&P’s  Journalism  Awards  issue. 

Cash  awards,  plaques  and  certificates 
will  be  presented  at  the  annual  EWA 
seminar  and  business  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  20-23.  Material 
entered  must  have  been  published  or 


broadcast  during  1976. 

Contest  rules,  descriptions  of 
categories,  and  official  entry  forms  are 
available  from  EWA,  P.  O.  Box  281, 
Woodstown,  N.J.  08098.  However,  en¬ 
tries  must  be  mailed  to  the  Washington 
Journalism  Center,  2401  Virginia  Av¬ 
enue,  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

• 

Dorothy  Dawe  Awards 
to  writers,  editors 

Dorothy  Dawe  Awards  for  distin¬ 
guished  home  furnishings  reporting  were 
made  January  10  to  newspaper  editors 
and  writers  during  the  Chicago  Home 
Furnishings  Winter  Market  at  the 
American  Mart,  Chicago. 

Winners  are:  Jason  Thomas,  Chicago 
Sun-Times;  Sue  Hively,  Cleveland  (O.) 
Plain  Dealer;  Jean  W.  Miller,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times;  Shirley  Davis, 
Quad-City  Times,  Davenport,  Iowa; 
Margie  Thirtyacre,  Moline  (Ill.)  Daily 
Dispatch,  and  Leatha  M.  Flanders, 
Longmont  (Colo.)  Times-Call. 

• 

Weekly  ad  manager 

Caroline  Soka,  auto  ad  sales  represen¬ 
tative  for  Westchester-Rockland  News¬ 
papers,  has  been  named  advertising 
manager  of  the  group’s  weekly  Fair- 
press,  Fairfield,  Conn.  She  replaces 
Marilyn  Adelman,  who  resigned. 


For  on  insurance  stories, 
^  callStateFami. 


jf^  When  you  need  facts  or 
opinions  on  auto,  home- 
IHh  owners,  life  or  boat  insurance, 
try  State  Farm.  Our  public 
||nfl|  relations  staff  of  former  newsmen 
understands  news  deadlines.  If  we 
have  the  facts  at  hand,  we’ll  give 
them  to  you  right  away.  If  we  don’t,  we’ll 
talk  to  an  expert  and  call  you  back.  When 
you  need  opinion  or  comment,  we’ll  find 
a  corporate  executive  for  you  to  interview. 

It  you  need  detailed  written  material 
and  you  don’t  have  time  to  wait  for  the 
mail,  we  can  send  it  to  you  immediately 
by  telephone  facsimile  transmission. 

More  and  more  news  people  are 
calling  State  Farm  for  facts  on  insurance- 
related  topics.  Call  our  public  -v 

relations  department  at  ^ 

309-662-2521  or  662-2063. 

STATE  FARM  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  IN$U«*NCI^ 
Home  Offices:  Bloomington,  Illinois 
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Weekly  editor 

Activist  pubiisher  and  editor 


In  1901,  the  year  Chisholm,  Minnesota 
was  established.  Ladies  Home  Journal 
published  the  following  views  of  a  “suc¬ 
cessful  woman  reporter”  on  the  subject 
of  women  working  in  a  newspaper  office; 
“A  newspaper  office  certainly  tends  to 
make  a  woman  too  independent,  too 
free,  too  broad.  It  establishes  her  on  a 
footing  with  men  that  is  not  wise:  it  gives 
her  opportunities  of  freedom  that  are  not 
uplifting.  She  may  not  become  unwo¬ 
manly,  but  less  womanly  she  does  grow. 

.  .  .  The  life  does  not  tend  to  make  her 
delicate  or  entirely  refined.  It  makes  her 
overcome  every  day  obstacles  that  tend 
to  harden  her:  to  lessen  her  illusions 
about  gentleness  and  the  personal  self- 
respect  needed.” 

Veda  Ponikvar  can  well  afford  to  laugh 
at  this  statement.  As  founder,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Free  Press  (3,262  circ.) 
and  Tribune  Press  (3,250  circ.)  of 
Chisholm,  Minnesota,  she  is  a  commun¬ 
ity  mover  and  regional  spokeswoman. 

Ponikvar,  as  both  a  small-town  news¬ 
paper  woman  and  publisher,  feels  she 
has  encountered  no  special  problems  as  a 
woman  in  her  profession.  She  says  she 
tried  to  establish  rapport  and  under¬ 
standing  with  Chisholm’s  various 
‘boards’  from  the  beginning,  making  it 
known  that  she  wanted  the  truth  and 
they  understood  it. 

Ponikvar  earned  a  BA  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism  from  Drake  University.  By  the 
time  she  graduated  from  Drake  in  1942, 
the  U.S.  was  involved  in  a  second  World 
War  and  Ponikvar  became  the  first 
woman  in  Chisholm  to  join  the  service. 
She  served  as  a  commander  in  the 
Navy’s  Intelligence  branch. 

After  the  war,  she  ordered  her  news¬ 
paper  equipment  and  established  the 
Free  Press  in  1947.  Her  paper  was 
started  in  opposition  to  the  town’s  exist¬ 
ing  one,  whose  editors  she  describes  as 
“very  conservative:  they  never  took  a 
stand  and  seldom  wrote  an  editorial.” 
(She  founded  a  second  weekly,  the 
Tribune  Press,  when  the  opposition 
paper  folded  in  1957.)  Ponikvar  consid¬ 
ers  the  editorial  column  her  corner  of  the 
paper  saying  the  rest  belongs  to  the 
community.  She  claims,  “Editorials  en¬ 
gender  thinking,  discussion  and  com¬ 
ment.  They  are  important  for  the  survi¬ 
val  of  a  community.” 

Ponikvar  and  her  weeklies  exert  grea¬ 
ter  influence  than  one  would  expect  of 
newspapers  publishing  in  a  town  of 
7,000.  TTie  effects  of  her  editorials  and 
civic  improvement  efforts  can  be  seen 
throughout  the  Iron  Range. 

Her  own  prominent  role  in  the  papers’ 
operation  includes  writing  all  the  ‘main’ 
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stories,  all  feature  stories,  editorials,  and 
sports  news.  Aside  from  her  many  writ¬ 
ing  duties,  Ponikvar  is  familiar  with  all 
the  mechanical  aspects  of  the  papers. 
Both  are  printed  on  offset  presses.  One 
of  Minnesota’s  first  two  publishers  to 
switch  to  this  method,  requiring  consid¬ 
erable  investment  in  equipment,  Ponik¬ 
var  recalls,  “The  men  (earlier  pub¬ 
lishers)  said  I  would  lose  my  shirt.” 

Over  the  years,  Ponikvar  has  tried  to 
remain  independent  of  outside  forces. 
She  chuckles,  “If  my  goal  was  to  be¬ 
come  a  millionaire  I  wouldn’t  have  cho¬ 
sen  this  career,  especially  in  a  small 
town,  and  particularly  in  my  home 
town.”  Of  the  role  of  her  newspaper,  she 
says,  “It  has  assumed,  over  the  years,  a 
role  of  motivation,  served  as  a  source  of 
information,  has  become  a  chronicle  of 
education,  has  inspired  people  to  do 
things,  and  has  been  a  driving  force  in 
some  exciting  projects  and  programs.” 


ON  A  CHILLY  winter  day  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  Veda  Ponikvar,  founder, 
editor  and  publisher  of  Chisholm's  two 
newspapers,  ventures  out  on  the  main 
street  of  this  town  of  7,000. 

The  papers  have  long  reflected  a  lib¬ 
eral  line  of  thought.  Simply  written, 
Ponikvar’ s  editorials  deal  mainly  with  is¬ 
sues  directly  affecting  the  region  or  im¬ 
mediate  community.  She  tries  to  educate 
people  about  labor  and  its  struggles, 
minorities,  ethnic  groups,  the  poor, 
underprivileged,  and  handicapped. 

Ponikvar  writes  forcefully  for  every¬ 
day  people  and  against  the  country’s  big 
vested  economic  interests. 

In  August  1973,  reacting  to  food  price 
increases,  she  wrote  ”...  Meanwhile, 
the  aged  and  those  on  fixed  incomes  are 


forced  to  live  in  sub-standard  dwellings. 
We  don’t  have  money  to  build  homes 
where  people  can  live  in  dignity,  but  we 
do  have  funds  to  manipulate  campaigns; 
line  the  pockets  of  ITT;  and  subsidize 
already  wealthy  corporations  and  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises  such  as  the  railroads  and 
the  airlines.  The  working  man  either 
shifts  for  himself  or  gets  lost  in  a  mire  of 
intrigue  and  manuver.” 

Ponikvar  claims,  “A  newsp^er  office 
is  the  pulsebeat  of  a  community,”  and 
concludes  that  it  is  important  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  everything.  This  small  figure, 
through  her  editorials  and  active 
involvement,  serves  as  a  strong  voice  for 
her  community  and  region. 

Prime  political  mover 

She  was  a  prime  mover  in  the  passage 
of  Minnesota’s  Taconite  Amendment  in 
1964.  The  amendment  basically  gives 
mining  enterprises  a  25  year  period  of 
development  and  expansion  within  a 
given  tax  base.  The  taconite,  low  grade 
ore  imbedded  in  hard  rock,  is  the  key  to 
the  region’s  resurgence. 

On  the  Iron  Range,  mining  operations 
had  been  greatly  reduced  as  the  high- 
grade  ore  became  exhausted  with  un¬ 
employment  becoming  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem.  But  politically,  the  taxing  of  taco¬ 
nite  was  a  controversial  issue.  Ponikvar 
felt  a  great  deal  of  education  needed  to 
be  done  and  worked  night  and  day  for  the 
amendment’s  passage. 

In  more  recent  years,  however,  taco¬ 
nite  operations  on  the  Range  have  come 
under  legal  fire  from  environmentalists. 
Reserve  Mining  Company  has  been 
deeply  embroiled  in  a  court  case  for  its 
dumping  of  taconite  tailings  into  Lake 
Superior.  Certain  that  the  dispute  can  be 
resolved,  Ponikvar  says  an  on-land  dis¬ 
posal  site  is  required. 

She  has  led  many  civic  improvement 
campaigns.  One  of  the  most  important 
was  her  push  for  the  establishment  of  a 
day  and  night  facility  for  the  mentally 
retarded  of  the  region  which  resulted  in  a 
$1.5  million  facility,  the  Range  Center  for 
the  Developmentally  Disabled. 

She  also  played  a  key  role  in  the 
establishment  of  Voyageurs  National 
Park,  the  only  national  park  accessible 
by  both  water  and  land.  On  this  issue, 
she  recalls,  “I  really  stood  alone.”  No 
other  newspaper  in  the  area  would  take  a 
stand,  fearing  economic  reprisals  from 
the  area’s  resort  owners  among  others. 

Ponikvar  readily  shifts  her  high  energy 
from  pursuits  through  her  editorials  and 
newspapers  to  a  multitude  of  other  con¬ 
cerns.  She  directed  Hubert  Humphrey’s 
presidential  campaign  for  northeastern 
Minnesota  in  19^. 

A  list  of  her  various  positions  includes: 
director  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  presiding  secretary  of  the 
Chisholm  Memorial  Hospital  Auxiliary, 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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local  appointed  director  for  United  Na¬ 
tions  activities,  member  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Commission  on  Youth  Unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  member  of  the  Governor’s 
Commission  on  Human  Rights. 

Ponikvar  spearheaded  a  reunion  of  all 
the  people  who  have  lived  in  Chisholm 
for  July  of  this  year,  as  chairperson  of 
the  town’s  Bicentennial  activities,  mail¬ 
ing  out  10,000  letters  to  former  students 
and  residents. 

In  spite  of  great  enthusiasm  for  her  job 
and  community  activities,  Ponikvar  ad¬ 
mits  there  are  drawbacks  to  her  work. 
Being  a  publisher  and  putting  out  a  pay¬ 
ing  product  is  a  full-time  job.  In  small 
newspaper  publishing,  there  is  just  no 
one  to  come  in  and  take  over  for  a  few 
weeks.  Says  Ponikvar,  “The  work  is 
hard,  the  hours  are  long;  the  money  is 
not  that  great,  and  the  responsibilities 
are  staggering.’’ 

Despite  these  disadvantages,  Ponikvar 
has  found  the  efforts  she  puts  forth  to  be 
rewarding.  She  says  she  feels  highly  re¬ 
spected  throughout  the  state. 

While  unappreciated  efforts  are  com¬ 
mon  to  publishers,  such  is  not  the  case 
with  Ponikvar.  The  walls  of  her  news¬ 
paper  office  are  covered  with  plaques 
and  awards  for  her  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Ponikvar  was  also  one  of  ten  Min¬ 
nesota  women  to  receive  “Beautiful  Ac¬ 
tivist’’  awards  last  year.  The  awards,  in¬ 
troduced  four  years  ago  in  the  state,  rec¬ 
ognize  women  for  community  service 
through  volunteer  or  professional  chan¬ 
nels. 

• 

Los  Angeles  office 
closed  by  CNPA 

Californian  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  has  consolidated  all  of  its  func¬ 
tions  in  Sacramento,  enabling  it  to  close 
the  Los  Angeles  office. 

The  consolidation  was  authorized  by 
the  CNPA  board  of  directors.  The  board 
also  approved  the  establishment  of  a 
legal  reserve  fund  and  formation  of  an 
advisory  group  to  evaluate  and  guide  the 
editor  of  the  group’s  newspaper, 
California  Publisher. 

• 

Milwaukee  dailies 
go  to  20  cents 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  will  increase  the  news¬ 
stand  price  of  their  papers  to  20  cents 
from  15  cents  a  copy,  effective  Jan.  3. 

Home  delivered  6-day  price  will  be 
raised  20  cents  to  90  cents.  The  Sunday 
Journal  will  remain  at  50  cents. 


Times  Mirror  buys 
The  Sporting  News 

Times-Mirror  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has 
acquired  The  Sporting  News  Publishing 
Co.  and  Sporting  Goods  Fhiblishing  Co. 

The  two  companies  publish  the  weekly 
Sporting  News  and  Sporting  Goods 
Dealer,  a  trade  journal. 

The  publications  have  been  privately- 
owned  by  the  Spink  family  since  1886  in 
St.  Louis.  C.  C.  Johnson  Spink  is  the 
current  chairman  and  president  of  Sport¬ 
ing  News  Publishing  Co.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  manage  the  publications  for 
Times-Mirror. 

The  purchase  price  was  not  disclosed. 


Sale  is  final 

Final  negotiations  concluded  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Westfield  (Mass.)  News  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  a  daily,  by  Joe  L.  Allbritton, 
board  chairman-chief  executive  officer  for 
The  Evening  Star  Newspaper  Co., 
Washington,  D.C.  The  sale  was  handled 
by  Don  Malcolm,  Doubleday  Media,  rep¬ 
resenting  John  W.  Nash,  president  of 

Westfield  News  Advertiser,  Inc. 

«  ♦ 

The  Wellsville  (N.Y.)  Patriot,  a 
weekly,  and  the  Pennysaver,  a  shopper, 
have  been  sold  to  Thomas  and  Nancy 
Ager.  Ager  worked  for  a  research  firm  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.  area.  W.  B.  Grimes 
&  Co.,  newspaper  broker,  handled  the 
sale. 
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Reporters  killed 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

Police  termed  the  murder  a  “carefully 
planned  and  executed  assassination”  but 
were  unable  to  establish  why  someone 
would  have  wanted  to  kill  the  seemingly 
uncontroversial  newsman. 

The  car  of  Emilio  Milian,  45,  news 
director  of  the  Spanish-language  station 
WQBA  in  Miami,  Florida,  was  bombed 
April  30,  1976  under  circumstances  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  that  cost  the  life  of  Don  Bol- 
les  in  Phoenix  six  weeks  later.  Some 
$50,000  was  offered  for  information  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  conviction  of  his  assailants.  No 
one  has  been  charged  with  the  crime. 

About  $35,000  has  been  offered  for  in¬ 
formation  that  will  bring  to  justice  those 
responsible  for  Bolles'  death.  An  as¬ 
sociate  of  John  Adamson  in  a  greyhound 
racing  operation,  Robert  Lettiere,  has 
been  advised  by  his  attorney  to  claim  the 
reward  because  he  testified  in  Adam¬ 
son's  pretrial  hearing  that  Adamson  had 
told  him  he  had  received  $10,000  to  plant 
the  bomb. 

Whether  he  has  officially  claimed  the 
reward  has  not  been  publicized. 

• 

Job  discrimination 
complaint  filed 

Transfer  of  former  city  room  reporter 
Mary  Lou  Butcher  to  a  suburban  as¬ 
signment  after  she  requested  not  to  work 
weekends  has  spurred  a  group  of  present 
and  former  female  employes  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News  to  accuse  the  paper  of  sex 
discrimination  in  complaints  filed  (De¬ 
cember  30)  with  the  federal  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 

The  complaints  charge  the  News  with 
discrimination  in  hiring,  pay,  assign¬ 
ments  and  promotions  of  female 
employes. 

According  to  Robert  Lubeck,  an  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  News,  the  paper  has 
no  female  reporters  on  its  Washington 
bureau  or  on  its  business  news  staff. 
There  also  are  no  female  editorial  writers 
or  photographers.  The  city  room  has  one 
female  reporter  who  works  on  the  night 
shift. 

Butcher,  who  said  that  at  least  four 
male  reporters  with  the  same  assignment 
and  less  seniority  were  not  required  to 
work  weekends,  filed  a  formal  complaint 
with  the  EEOC  charging  that  the  transfer 
was  “in  retaliation  for  my  request  .  .  .” 

The  News  issued  statement  denying 
discrimination  basis  of  sex. 

Subsequently,  five  other  women  filed 
sex  discrimination  complaints. 

A  suit  by  black  employes  against  the 
Evening  News  Association,  charging 
discrimination  in  the  hiring,  promotion 
and  treatment  of  black  employes  was 
filed  three  years  ago.  That  suit  is  still 
pending. 
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Judge  appoints 
‘news  liaison’ 
in  Bolles  trial 

Judge  Ben  C.  Birdsall,  presiding  at  the 
murder  trial  of  the  man  accused  of  killing 
investigative  reporter  Don  Bolles,  has 
taken  the  unusual  step  of  appointing  a 
newly  created  officer  of  his  court,  to  be 
called  the  “news  liaison.” 

For  this  post,  Birdsall  selected  George 
W.  Ridge  Jr.,  an  attorney  who  heads  the 
University  of  Arizona  Journalism  De¬ 
partment.  Ridge  is  a  former  city  editor  of 
the  Arizona  Daily  Star  in  Tucson,  where 
the  trial  has  been  moved.  He  also  served 
as  an  assistant  attorney  general  for  the 
state  of  Arizona  from  1966  to  1%8. 

In  his  order  creating  the  “official 
court/news  liaison,”  Birdsall  em¬ 
phasized  that  Ridge's  role  would  not  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  public  relations  man  for 
the  court.  Instead,  said  Birdsall,  Ridge 
would  work  independently  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press  to  iron  out  problems  of 
media  coverage. 

The  trial  of  John  Harvey  Adamson, 
accused  in  the  bomb  slaying,  was  moved 
to  Tucson  after  a  mistrial  was  declared  in 
Phoenix,  where  Bolles  worked  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Arizona  Republic.  The 
Arizona  Supreme  Court  said  that  mas¬ 
sive  publicity  given  the  case  in  Phoenix 
would  have  prevented  a  fair  trial  for 
Adamson. 

Birdsall  is  a  Superior  Court  judge  in 
Tucson.  Selection  of  jurors  already  has 
started. 

Birdsall  ordered  that  the  working  press 
be  given  priority  in  the  courtroom’s  50 
seats.  Amid  the  tight  security  surround¬ 
ing  the  trial,  reporters  will  be  required 
to  obtain  a  special  credential  with  these 
procedures  left  to  Ridge. 

The  news  liaison  arrangement  already 
has  worked  smoothly  on  two  occasions 
to  obtain  modifications  in  the  trial  guide¬ 
lines.  Originally,  Birdsall  ordered  that 
the  courtroom  be  locked  while  court  is  in 
session,  with  nobody  permitted  to  leave. 
He  amended  this  to  allow  those  report¬ 
ers  on  deadline  to  depart. 

Birdsall  also  expressed  concern  that 
media  artists  were  sketching  prospective 
jurors,  but  later  amended  this  stand. 

“The  news  liaison  has  persuaded  me 
to  allow  drawings  of  prospective  jurors,” 
Birdsall  said  for  the  record.  “The  court 
has  found  most  of  the  drawings  unrecog¬ 
nizable  anyway,”  he  added. 

• 

Price  hike 

The  price  of  the  Saturday  Toronto  Star 
rose  5C  to  40  cents  Jan.  8  for  both  home 
delivery  and  single  copy  sales  beyond  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  area. 

The  Star  announced  a  weekly  rate  in¬ 
crease  to  $1.25  from  $1 .00  for  home  deliv¬ 
ery  to  about  7,000  homes  in  rural  areas. 


UMBRELLAS — Newhouse  Newspap¬ 
ers,  represented  by  Metro-Suburbia 
Inc.,  gave  away  over  1,000  yellow 
umbrellas  with  the  UNYT  logo  im¬ 
printed  on  them  to  New  York  ad  agen¬ 
cies  last  week.  Shown  here,  left  to 
right  are:  Tom  Reddy,  vicepresident, 
newspaper  media  manager,  Wm.  Esty 
agency  with  members  of  his  staff — Ed 
Bauccio,  Jay  Kearney,  Mary  Donahue 
and  Howe  Wheelock,  of  Newhouse 
Newspapers. 

Exxon  sponsors 
editoriai  contest 

The  Northeast  Region  of  the  Exxon 
Company,  headquartered  at  Pelham, 
N.Y.,  is  sponsoring  a  Spirit  of  Achieve¬ 
ment  Bicentennial  contest  for  New  York 
Press  Association  member  papers. 

Articles  published  during  the  period  of 
January  1  through  October  31,  1976,  re¬ 
lating  to  individuals,  events  or  inventions 
of  the  past  200  years  we’ve  been  a  nation 
are  eligible. 

Entries  should  be  sent  to  NYPA,  iden¬ 
tified  as  Spirit  of  Achievement  Bicenten¬ 
nial  Contest,  and  must  be  postmarked 
before  March  15,  1977.  The  contest  car¬ 
ries  a  $1000  first  prize,  $500  second 
prize,  $250  third  prize  and  five  $50  hon¬ 
orable  mention  awards. 

• 

Science  column  to  run 
in  4  daily  newspapers 

A  series  of  newspaper  columns  dealing 
with  science  will  appear  in  four  daily 
newspapers  in  1977  written  by  nine  biol¬ 
ogy  professors  from  Wabash  College  in 
Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

The  columns  will  run  in  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News,  Columbus  Dispatch, 
Gary  Post-Tribune  and  South  Bend 
Tribune. 

The  professors  began  writing  their  sci¬ 
ence  feature  for  the  Indianapolis  News  in 
1971.  The  columns  focus  in  a  non¬ 
technical  way  on  aspects  of  the  life  sci¬ 
ences. 

Column  earnings  will  be  used  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  undergraduate  research  fund. 
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CBS  buys  Fawcett 
for  $50  million  cash 

CBS  Inc.  has  acquired  Fawcett  Publi¬ 
cations,  Inc.,  it  was  announced  January 
7  by  John  D.  Backe,  president  of  CBS 
Inc.,  and  Rober  Fawcett,  president  of 
Fawcett  Publications,  Inc.  The  cash 
purchase  price  was  $50  million. 

Fawcett  Publications,  Inc.,  previously 
a  privately  held  publishing  house  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1919  by  Wilford  H.  Fawcett. 
The  company,  which  had  revenues  of 
approximately  $135  million  in  1976,  pub¬ 
lishes  Woman's  Day,  a  monthly  circula¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  eight  million;  Mechanix 
Illustrated,  a  one  and  a  half  million  circu¬ 
lation  monthly  magazine,  and  Rubber, 
with  a  circulation  of  140,000.  Fawcett 
also  publishes  more  than  30  special- 
interest  newsstand-distributed  maga¬ 
zines  on  crafts,  sewing,  “how-to” 
mechanics,  gardening  and  other  topics. 

Fawcett  is  also  a  publisher  of  mass 
market  paperback  books  sold  under  the 
Crest  and  Gold  Medal  imprints. 

Printing  plant 

The  Fawcett  operations  also  include  a 
magazine  and  book  printing  company  lo¬ 
cated  in  Rockville,  Maryland,  wnich  has 
among  it  clients  the  Smithsonian  and  Na¬ 
tional  Wildlife  magazines;  a  national 


OSHA  inspections 
held  to  be  illegal 
without  a  warrant 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  was  told  by  panel  of 
three  Federal  judges  in  Idaho  that  in¬ 
spections  of  workplaces  without  a  war¬ 
rant  are  illegal. 

The  1970  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  not  only  authorized  unan¬ 
nounced  inspections  but  prohibits  ad¬ 
vance  warnings  that  inspections  are 
about  to  occur.  It  makes  no  mention  of 
search  warrants  and  federal  inspectors 
do  not  obtain  them. 

The  ruling,  handed  down  two  weeks 
ago,  involved  an  electrical  contractor,  F. 
G.  Barlow  of  Pocatello,  who  refused  to 
let  a  federal  inspector  through  his  place 
of  business. 

He  rested  his  refusal  on  the  4th 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
forbids  “unreasonable  searches  and  sei¬ 
zures”  and  says  search  warrants  should 
only  be  issued  where  there  is  probable 
cause  to  suspect  a  violation  of  the  law. 

OSHA  lawyers  said  they  would  appeal 
the  constitutional  finding  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

• 


Music  Critics  Assn, 
pians  3  institutes 

The  Music  Critics  Association  will 
sponsor  3  Music  Critics  Institutes  during 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1977.  Applica¬ 
tions  can  be  obtained  from  Richard  D. 
Freed,  executive  secretary,  MCA,  6201 
Tuckerman  Lane,  Rockville,  Md.  20852. 
They  must  be  received  for  consideration 
before  March  15,  1977. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Frank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspaper  Foundation  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  an  institute  to  be  held  at  the  Saratoga 
Performing  Arts  Center  August  10-19 
featuring  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

The  Jazz  Criticism  Institute  will  be  di¬ 
rected  by  Martin  Williams,  who  heads 
the  J^z  Program  in  the  Smithsonian’s 
Division  of  Performing  Arts.  This  year’s 
institute  is  designed  for  critics  who  do 
not  have  a  jazz  orientation.  It  will  be  at 
the  Smithsonian,  Washington,  D.C.  May 
25- June  3. 

Those  selected  for  the  Jazz  institute 
will  have  their  round  trip  transportation 
paid  between  their  home  cities  and 
Washington,  and  will  receive  stipends  of 
$35  daily. 

The  third  institute  will  involve  piano 
performance  and  chamber  music  with 
piano.  It  is  to  be  held  at  Round  Top, 
Texas,  June  27-July  5. 


book  and  magazine  distribution  com¬ 
pany,  and  a  contract  subscription  fulfill¬ 
ment  services  company,  whose  largest 
client  is  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

Fawcett  Publications,  Inc.,  whose 
main  offices  are  located  in  New  York 
City  and  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  will 
become  part  of  CBS  Publications,  the 
Consumer  Publishing  Division  of  the 
CBS/Publishing  Group  (one  of  the  four 
operating  groups  of  CBS  Inc.).  CBS  Pub¬ 
lications  presently  publishes  seven  major 
special-interest  magazines:  Field  & 
Stream,  Road  &  Track,  Cycle  World, 
World  Tennis,  Sea,  PV4  and  Popular 
Gardening  Indoors;  as  well  as  the  Popu¬ 
lar  Library  line  of  mass  market  paper¬ 
back  books.  Additionally,  the  division 
publishes  27  special-interest  newsstand- 
distributed  magazines  devoted  to  specta¬ 
tor  sports,  hunting,  fishing,  astrology 
and  the  occult,  as  well  as  crossword 
puzzles,  word  games  and  automotive 
buyers  guides. 

The  other  CBS/Publishing  Group  op¬ 
erations  are:  The  CBS  Educational  Pub¬ 
lishing  Division,  which  is  composed  of 
Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  publishers 
of  educational  and  general  books,  and 
BFA  Educational  Media;  the  CBS  Pro¬ 
fessional  Publishing  Division,  which 
consists  of  W.  B.  Saunders  Company, 
the  leading  publisher  in  the  health  sci¬ 
ences  field,  and  the  CBS  International 
Publishing  Division,  which  publishes  and 
sells  educational  and  professional  books 
in  numerous  languages  around  the  world. 
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Money  and  politics 
examined  in  report 

The  October-November  issue  of 
NewsLeads  is  devoted  to  money  and 
politics,  with  a  focus  on  using  the  new 
disclosure  laws. 

Three  sample  stories  are  reprinted. 
The  first  is  a  1%3  classic  series  by  Harry 
Farrell  for  the  San  Jose  Mercury-News. 
Farrell,  who  is  now  a  columnist  for  the 
paper,  uncovered  the  Unruh  money 
pipeline,  Ahmanson’s  kingmaking,  and 
the  business-interest  operation  of  United 
for  California. 

Next  is  Jerry  Rankin’s  work  for  the 
Santa  Barbara  New.s-Press,  which  was  a 
1974  series  on  campaign  financing  moni¬ 
tored  by  the  Waxman-Dymally  Act,  the 
percursor  of  Proposition  9. 

The  last  example  is  from  the  Home 
News  of  New  Brunswick.  N.J.  by  re¬ 
porters  Bob  Windrem,  Mike  Hoyt  and 
Christopher  Guidetter  that  shows  how 
civil  servants  get  their  jobs  through  the 
local  political  machine  and  solicit  con¬ 
tributions  directly  from  the  people  they 
do  business  with. 

NewsLeads  is  published  by  the  Inves¬ 
tigative  Journalism  Program,  Dan 
Noyes,  director,  funded  by  grants  from 
the  Stern  Fund  and  the  Vanguard  and 
Norman  Foundations.  The  address  is  321 
South  Beverly  Dr.,  Suite  W.,  Beverly 
Hills.  Calif. 


Editorial  workshop  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

May  It  Please  the  Court— No.  514 


Somewhere,  many  years  ago,  I  came 
across  a  quotation  from  Clarence  Dar- 
row:  “Suppose  you  do  learn  to  speak 
correct  English.  Who  are  you  going  to 
speak  it  to?”  Let  us  ignore  that  who  for 
whom,  which  Darrow  no  doubt  used  de¬ 
liberately.  Serious  questions  have  been 
raised  about  the  usefulness  of  whom 
since  at  least  1948. 

For  our  purposes,  I  daresay  write  can 
be  substituted  for  speak  and  still  leave 
the  same  amount  of  ground  for  specula¬ 
tion  as  to  exactly  what  Darrow  meant. 
Did  he  mean  that  strictly  correct  expres¬ 
sion,  by  whatever  standard  (and  there 
are  about  as  many  standards  as  there  are 
critics)  could  be  addressed  only  to 
selected  people,  presumably  those 
employing  the  same  standard,  because 
they  would  be  the  only  ones  who  could 
appreciate  exquisite  diction?  It  follows 
then  that  one's  audience  would  be  nar¬ 
rowed  drastically,  perhaps  hopelessly. 

Or  did  he  mean,  speaking  sarcastical¬ 
ly,  that  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as 
correct  English  by  any  single  standard. 
Strictly,  this  is  so,  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  divergences  in  the  opinions  of  the 
authors  of  books  on  usage,  and  of  prac¬ 
ticed  writers  generally. 

Suits  occasion 


Linguists  tend  to  agree  that  correct 
English  is  what  best  suits  the  occasion. 
This  reminds  me  of  the  Ph.D.  candidate 
who  took  a  summer  job  digging  ditches. 
An  amiable  sort,  he  wanted  to  get  on  well 
with  his  coworkers,  but  found  that  he 
was  avoided  and  regarded  with  suspicion 
as  long  as  he  used  the  language  of 
academe.  But  once  he  adopted  the 
rough-and-ready  expression  that  came 
naturally  to  his  fellow  workmen,  riddled 
with  what  he  had  been  taught  were  er¬ 
rors,  he  was  accepted  as  one  of  the  boys. 

Darrow  may  have  had  some  such  idea 
in  mind,  considering  his  great  success  as 
an  orator  and  as  a  persuader  of  judges 
and  juries.  Whatever,  his  question  is 
startling.  One’s  first  impulse  is  to  answer 
by  saying  that  we  should  speak  (and 
write)  as  correctly  as  we  know  how  to 
everyone. 

But  on  reflection,  it  is  obvious  that  few 
if  any  of  us  do  this.  Most  of  us  instinc¬ 
tively  follow  the  linguists’  advice  and  fit 
our  words  to  our  company,  or  audience. 
Newspapers,  as  a  medium  aimed  at  the 
widest  possible  clientele,  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  conversational,  though  occasionally 
pretentious  writing  is  to  be  found  in 
them.  For  that  matter,  nearly  all  writing 
has  grown  more  informal  in  this  century. 

However  Darrow  intended  his  ques- 
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tion  to  be  interpreted,  it  has  the  useful 
effect  of  prompting  serious  reflection  on 
how  we  choose  our  language.  And 
maybe  that  is  just  what  he  was  aiming  at 
after  all. 

• 

Wayward  Words 

“There’s  a  strong  tendency  among 
editors  and  publishers  to  believe  that  the 
tenents  of  journalism  stop  at  the  sports 
page.”  After  allowing  for  the  possibility 
of  a  typo,  we  might  be  inclined  to  ridicule 
tenents  as  an  ignorant  error  for  tenets 
(principles,  beliefs,  doctrines)  until  it  is 
discovered  that  tenent  is  in  fact  an  obso¬ 
lete  form  of  tenet.  A  tenent,  with  which 
tenet  is  often  confused,  is  of  course  one 
who  rents.  The  fact  that  tenent  exists  as 
an  obsolete  form  hardly  makes  it  excus¬ 
able,  for  the  odds  are  heavily  that  this 
was  not  known  to  those  responsible  for 
the  sentence  quoted.  And  even  if  it  had 
been  known,  obsolete  forms  are  to  be 
avoided  as  confusing  and,  in  this  case,  as 
giving  to  most  readers  the  impression  of 
outright  error. 

• 

Nominations  sought 
for  Tobenkin  award 

Nominations  are  invited  by  the  Col¬ 
umbia  University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  for  the  1977  Paul  Tobenkin 
Memorial  Award. 

The  annual  award,  administered  by  the 
Journalism  School,  honors  “outstanding 
achievement  in  the  field  of  newspaper 
writing  in  the  fight  against  racial  and  re¬ 
ligious  hatred,  intolerance,  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  every  form  of  bigotry,  reflecting 
the  spirit  of  Paul  Tobenkin.”  It  offers  a 
cash  prize  of  $250. 

All  entries  should  consist  of  stories 
published  during  1976.  The  deadline  for 
submissions  is  February  15,  1977.  The 
judges  will  make  their  selection  during 
March  and  the  winner  of  the  award  will 
be  announced  by  the  Journalism  School. 

• 

Withdraw  offer 

F.  P.  Publications  Ltd.  said  it  has  de¬ 
cided  to  withdraw  its  offer  to  acquire  an 
interest  in  Sun  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.  of 
Vancouver. 

In  a  prepared  statement,  F.  P.  gave  no 
reason  for  deciding  not  to  proceed  with 
the  offer  to  acquire  Sun’s  minority 
shares. 

F.  P.  publishes  papers  in  Victoria, 
Vancouver  Calgary,  Lethbridge  Winni¬ 
peg,  Toronto,  Ottawa  and  Montreal. 


Juvenile  court  guides 
proposed  by  N.J.  daily 

Paterson  (N.J.)  News  executive  editor 
Harry  Haines  and  court  reporter  Diane 
Donato  worked  with  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  juvenile  court  judges 
and  prosecutors  to  spell  out  reporting 
guidelines  for  juvenile  court  coverage. 

These  reporting  guidelines  have  been 
adopted  in  Passaic  and  Bergen  Counties, 
where  juvenile  hearings  are  now  open  to 
the  press  provided  the  identity  of  the  de¬ 
fendant  is  protected.  The  Supreme  Court 
is  considering  court  rule  changes  that 
will  include  the  guidelines. 

Haines  exchanged  a  series  of  letters 
with  Chief  Justice  Richard  J.  Hughes  on 
the  Juvenile  court  problem,  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  referred  to  the  Supreme  Court 
committee  on  news  media  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  juvenile  and  domestic  relations 
courts. 

Hughes  said  he  favored  reporting  the 
outcome  of  juvenile  matters  and  publish¬ 
ing  the  names  of  offenders  if  the  crime  is 
of  a  violent  or  terrorist  nature. 

At  a  meeting  of  judges  and  lawyers  in 
East  Brunswick,  N.J.,  Hughes  said  his 
attitude  has  changed  towards  juvenile  of¬ 
fenders.  Himself  the  father  of  10  chil¬ 
dren,  Hughes  said  it  is  time  to  do  away 
with  the  shield  which  protects  juveniles. 
He  said  he  will  try  to  topple  the  shield  he 
created  in  1952  when  he  was  head  of  the 
Supreme  Court’s  committee  on  juvenile 
and  domestic  relations. 


Small  dally  replates 
to  report  late  news 

The  Lake  City  (Fla.)  Reporter  would 
do  it  again  if  another  situation  came 
along  to  boost  newsstand  sales. 

The  first  special  edition  of  the  after¬ 
noon  Reporter  came  out  November  18 
and  about  3,000  extra  copies  were  sold 
reporting  a  local  judge’s  marijuana  bust. 

The  regular  edition  was  published  at  1 1 
a.m.  At  about  1  p.m.  managing  editor  Ed 
Hardee  informed  publisher  Don  Caldwell 
that  a  Circuit  Judge  residing  in  Lake  City 
had  been  arrested  and  charged  with  un¬ 
lawful  attempted  distribution  of 
marijuana. 

“We  felt  that  the  impact  was  impor¬ 
tant  enough  to  publish  a  special  edition,” 
said  Caldwell.  “We  then  wrote  the  story, 
deleting  certain  copy,  and  came  out  with 
the  first  special  edition  of  the  Lake  City 
reporter  that  we  know  about.”  The  daily 
is  part  of  the  New  York  Times  group. 
It  has  a  circulation  of  5,138. 

The  papers  hit  the  streets  with  the  re¬ 
vised  front  page  story  at  3:30  p.m.  From 
then  until  6  p.m.  2,800  additional  copies 
beyond  normal  street  sales  were  sold. 
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Jerusalem  a  capital  problem 
for  U.S.  news  organizations 


By  Alan  M.  Tigay 

Israel's  parliament  has  met  in 
Jerusalem  for  the  last  27  years  but  most 
of  the  major  U.S.  news  organizations 
haven’t  decided  yet  if  that  means 
Jerusalem  is  Israel's  capital. 

Normal  editorial  practice  recognizes 
political  reality  over  State  Dept,  policy 
which,  in  the  case  of  Israel,  says  Tel 
Aviv  is  the  capital.  The  U.S.  embassy  is 
in  Tel  Aviv. 

Time  magazine.  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  International  and  New  York 
Times  cite  this  as  the  reason  they  try  to 
skirt  the  issue,  never  referring  to  a  capi¬ 
tal.  The  Washington  Post,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  refers  only  to  Tel  Aviv. 

Protest  in  Israel 

The  issue  came  to  head  last  month 
when  Newsweek  magazine  ran  a  map  of 
the  Middle  East  on  the  cover  of  its  De¬ 
cember  6  international  edition.  The  map 
identified  Tel  Aviv  as  the  Israeli  capital; 
it  provoked  a  good  deal  of  protest  in  Is¬ 
rael. 

The  ironic  thing  is  that  Newsweek  is 
one  of  the  few  major  U.S.  news  publica¬ 
tions  that  makes  a  practice  of  referring  to 
Jerusalem  as  the  Israeli  capital. 

“It  was  a  plain  and  simple  error,’’  said 
Don  Holt,  managing  editor  of  Newsweek 
International.  “The  cover  illustration 
was  drawn  from  an  old  map.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  Jerusalem  is  the  capital.  The 
knesset  (parliament)  is  there  and  we  refer 
to  Jerusalem  as  the  capital.’’ 

Despite  State  Dept. 

Newspapers,  news  magazines  and 
wire  services  normally  go  according  to 
reality,  no  matter  what  the  State  Dept, 
says.  Few,  if  any,  editors  quarrel  with  a 
dateline  like  “Riga,  U.S.S.R.”  or  “Vil¬ 
nius,  U.S.S.R.’’  even  though  the  State 
Dept,  has  never  recognized  the  Soviet 
annexation  of  Latvia  and  Lithuania. 

Prior  to  1%7,  publications  that  avoid 
the  issue  of  Israel’s  capital  referred  to 
the  West  Bank  as  Jordanian  territory, 
even  though  the  United  States  never 
recognized  Jordan’s  annexation  of  the 
West  Bank  following  the  1948-49  Middle 
East  War. 

But  Israel  seems  to  be  an  exception. 
“We  regard  the  capital  as  where  the 
U.S.  Government  says  it  is,’’  said 
Stephen  Rosenfeld,  an  editorial  writer 
for  the  Washington  Post.  When  asked 
why  the  Post  didn’t  also  follow  govern¬ 
ment  policy  in  regard  to  Latvia  and 
Lithuania,  Rosenfeld  said  he  though  that 
was  “nitpicking.” 

(Alan  M.  Tigay  is  a  reporter  for  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance.) 


In  theory,  the  Jerusalem-Tel  Aviv 
question  is  easy  to  avoid.  A  dateline 
doesn’t  imply  that  a  city  is  a  capital.  The 
question  arises  most  frequently  on  maps 
(like  Newsweek’s)  or  as  a  matter  of 
style,  such  as  a  reference  to  “negotia¬ 
tions  between  Jerusalem  and  Cairo.” 
Whenever  the  name  of  a  city  is  used  in 
place  of  a  country,  it  is  implied  that  the 
city  is  the  capital. 

“We  might  use  either  one,”  said  a 
spokesman  for  AP,  adding  that  there  was 
no  set  “policy.”  The  spokesman  said, 
however,  that  AP  always  referred  to 
Lativia  and  Lithuania  as  Soviet  ter¬ 
ritories. 

“We  sort  of  straddle  the  question,” 
Walter  Logan,  foreign  editor  of  UPI,  said 
frankly.  “We’ll  report  that  parliament  is 
meeting  in  Jerusalem,  although  we  try  to 
avoid  phrases  like  ‘Jerusalem-Cairo 
talks.’  ” 

A  spokeswoman  for  Time  said  the 
magazine  had  “no  clearcut  stand”  and 
merely  tried  to  accurately  reflect  the  fact 
that  Israel  considers  Jerusalem  its  capital 
but  that  the  United  States  maintains  its 
embassy  in  Tel  Aviv. 

A  spokeswoman  for  the  New  York 
Times  said  the  paper  had  no  set  policy 
although  a  January  6  Times  editorial  re¬ 
ferred  to  “the  Jerusalem  Government.” 

Absurd  ramifications 

U.S.  policy  has  its  absurd  ramifica¬ 
tions.  While  some  government  publica¬ 
tions  point  out  the  discrepancy  between 
the  U.S.  and  Israeli  positions,  a 
guidebook  on  Israel  published  by  the 
U.S.  Government  Printing  office  not 
only  refers  to  Tel  Aviv  as  the  capital  but 
also  makes  no  mention  of  the  Israeli  par¬ 
liament  under  major  sites  and  tourist  at¬ 
tractions  in  Jerusalem. 

Tel  Aviv  was  the  actual  capital  at  the 
time  Israel  achieved  independence  in 
1948.  Under  the  1947  U.N.  partition 
plan,  Jerusalem  was  supposed  to  be  in¬ 
ternationalized.  But  the  first  Arab-Israeli 
war  wiped  out  the  partition  lines.  After 
the  war,  Israel  controlled  West 
Jerusalem,  to  which  it  moved  its  capital 
in  1949.  Jordan  was  in  control  of  East 
Jerusalem  and  the  West  Bank. 

Israel  captured  East  Jerusalem  in  the 
1%7  Six- Day  War  and  annexed  it.  It  also 
captured  the  West  Bank,  the  Golan 
Heights,  Gaza  and  the  Sinai  peninsula 
but  has  not  annexed  these  territories. 

The  1976  Democratic  platform  recog¬ 
nized  Jerusalem  as  the  Israeli  capital  and 
said  the  U.S.  embassy  should  be  moved 
there  from  Tel  Aviv.  President-elect 
Jimmy  Carter,  however,  is  believed  to 
consider  moving  the  embassy  as  approp¬ 
riate  only  in  the  context  of  an  overall 
Middle  East  settlement. 


Farr  told  to  answer 
questions  in  libel  suit 

Two  defense  attorneys  in  the  Charles 
Manson  case  have  filed  a  $24  million 
civil  libel  suit  against  William  Farr  that 
could  subject  Farr  to  contempt  charges. 

The  attorneys,  Irving  Kanarek  and 
Paul  Fitzgerald,  claimed  Farr  libeled 
them  and  injured  their  professional  repu¬ 
tation  by  saying  he  received  transcripts 
from  two  of  six  attorneys  in  the  Manson 
trial,  but  never  specifying  which  two.  All 
six  lawyers  were  under  a  court-imposed 
gag  order  when  the  transcripts  were 
handed  over  to  Farr,  a  reporter  at  the 
time  for  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer. 

Judge  Robert  Weil,  Los  Angeles 
Superior  Court  judge,  gave  Mark  Hur- 
witz,  Farr’s  lawyer,  30  days  to  appeal  his 
ruling.  If  the  appeal  fails,  Farr  is  ordered 
within  30  days  to  answer  a  question 
about  whether  Fitzgerald  “delivered  or 
caused  to  be  delivered”  a  transcript  to 
Farr  and  one  about  whether  Fitzgerald 
told  Farr  he  would  testify  under  oath  that 
he  had  released  Farr  from  the  secrecy 
obligations,  but  privately  would  not  re¬ 
lease  him. 

Farr,  reporter  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  recently  was  absolved  of  a  5-day 
punitive  jail  sentence  and  $500  fine  for 
contempt  for  refusing  to  disclose  sources 
of  transcripts.  In  1972,  he  served  46  days 
sentence  until  freed  by  former  U.S.  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas. 


General  manager  to 
executive  editor 


Bertram  J.  Kersen,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  Union  City  (N.J.) 
Dispatch,  was  named  executive  editor, 
and  John  Buzzetta,  assistant  managing 
editor,  moves  to  managing  editor.  Henry 
Avery,  editor,  and  James  Ferguson, 
managing  editor,  resigned. 

Kersen  retains  titles  of  vicepresident 
and  general  manager.  He  has  been  with 
the  paper  since  1949,  first  as  a  display 
advertising  salesman,  moving  to  adver¬ 
tising  director  in  1952  and  director  of 
marketing  and  operations  in  1972.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
Hudson  Dispatch  in  1975. 

Buzzetta,  assistant  managing  editor 
since  April,  1976,  joined  the  Dispatch  in 
1972  as  a  reporter  and  has  been  Jersey 
City  bureau  chief,  city  editor  and 
weekend  editor. 

Additional  appointments  are:  William 
R.  Fischer  Jr.,  circulation  manager,  to 
the  new  post  of  director  of  sales;  Richard 
Vezza — promoted  to  assistant  managing 
editor  from  news  editor;  Tim  Healy — 
moving  from  assistant  weekend  editor  to 
news  editor. 
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New  appearance 
for  Texas  daily 

The  Mesquite  (Tex.)  Daily  News  has 
completed  an  extensive  improvement 
program  that  gives  the  newspaper 
itself — as  well  as  its  office  quarters — a 
substantially  different  appearance. 

In  connection  with  installing  three  new 
Compuwriter  straight-matter  machines 
and  a  Compugraphic  7200  headliner,  the 
Daily  News  changed  its  typography  and 
converted  to  a  six-column  format  on  the 
front  page  and  also  on  the  newly  insti¬ 
tuted  formal  editorial  page. 

Also  recently  begun  by  the  Daily 
News  is  the  Sunday  Magazine,  a  16  to 
20-page  tabloid  containing  TV  schedules, 
stories  and  pictures,  as  well  as  locally 
produced  illustrated  feature  stories. 

As  a  part  of  its  general  upgrading,  the 
Daily  News  remodeled  the  interior  of  its 
headquarters  building,  providing  addi¬ 
tional  private  office  space  and  laying 
carpet  throughout  the  editorial,  advertis¬ 
ing,  business  and  composition  depart¬ 
ments. 

In  connection  with  the  improvement 
program,  the  Daily  News  launched  an 
aggressive  circulation  promotion  that  in¬ 
cluded  distribution  of  10,000  doorknob 
hangers  with  tear-off  postal  cards  by 
which  citizens  could  subscribe  to  the 
Daily  News  at  special  rates. 


Weldon  Lacy,  Daily  News  publisher, 
said,  “The  public’s  reaction  has  been 
quite  good.  We're  pleased  with  how  well 
the  paper’s  ‘new  look’  has  been  accepted 
and  with  the  many  favorable  comments 
we  have  received.” 

Located  in  a  70,000-population  suburb 
of  Dallas  in  East  Dallas  County,  the 
Daily  News  is  owned  by  Taylor 
Communications,  Inc.,  which  also  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Plano  (Tex.)  Star-Courier  and 
Lewisville  (Tex.)  Daily  Leader  and  oper¬ 
ates  an  offset  printing  plant  at  Lewis¬ 
ville. 

Before  going  daily  in  1971,  the  Mes¬ 
quite  Daily  News  was  known  for  90 
years  as  the  weekly  Texas  Mesquiter. 

Schroeder  dies 

Franklin  O.  Schroeder,  87,  died  on 
January  2,  in  Simi,  California. 

Until  his  retirement  Schroeder  was  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  newspaper  business  for  more 
than  40  years,  having  been  publisher  of 
the  Stockton  Record,  the  Amarillo 
Globe,  general  manager  of  the  Phoenix 
Gazette,  advertising  director  of  the 
Wichita  Beacon  and  was  employed  by 
the  Portland  Telegram,  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner,  the  Hollywood  Citi¬ 
zen,  among  others,  and  was  the  owner 
from  time  to  time  of  a  half  dozen  week¬ 
lies. 


Maryland  weekly 
added  to  group 

W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.C. 
handled  sale  of  Northumberland  Echo, 
Heathsville,  Virginia,  to  Eastern  Shore 
News,  Inc. 

The  Echo  has  been  owned  by  George 
and  Anne  Ferguson  since  1%L  It  is  the 
only  newspaper  serving  Northumberland 
County  on  Virginia’s  Northern  Neck 
where  the  Potomac  River  enters 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

Majority  stockholder  and  president  of 
Eastern  Shore  News,  Inc.,  is  George 
McMath.  The  company  is  headquartered 
in  Accomac,  Virginia,  where  it  publishes 
the  Eastern  Shore  News,  and  it  also 
owns  the  Worcester  County  Messenger 
in  Pocomoke  City,  Maryland,  and  the 
Eastern  Shore  Times,  Ocean  City. 

• 

Dowaglac  Daily  News 
sold  to  Walls  group 

Sale  of  the  Dowagiac  (Mich.)  Daily 
News,  and  the  Indian  Guide  Shopper 
was  announced  by  Richard  L.  Milliman, 
president  of  Dowagiac  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  effective  January  3,  1977. 

Purchaser  of  the  publications  is  Niles 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Niles  (Mich.)  Daily  Star,  Cassopolis 
(Mich.)  Vigilant,  Edwardsburg  (Mich.) 
Argus  and  Southwest  Leader,  a  weekly 
shopping  guide. 

Niles  Newspapers,  Inc.,  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers 
Inc.  by  the  Carmage  Walls  Newspaper 
Group  on  August  1,  1976. 

Niles  Newspapers,  Inc.,  also  an¬ 
nounced  the  acquisition  of  a  shopper 
publication  called  Uncle  Richard’s 
Shopping  News  from  Richard  Hedges  of 
Dowagiac,  Michigan. 

NLRB  hearing  set 
in  case  of  critic 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  issued  a  complaint  against  the  Madi¬ 
son  (Wis.)  Capital  Times  concerning  the 
paper’s  3-day  suspension  of  arts  and 
drama  critic  David  Wagner. 

The  complaint  follows  an  unfair  labor 
practice  charge  lodged  by  the  Madison 
Guild  after  Wagner  was  suspended  for 
failing  to  carry  out  an  assignment  to  re¬ 
view  a  University*  of  Wisconsin  opera 
production. 

Wagner  refused  to  cross  a  picket  line 
set  up  outside  the  Wisconsin  Union  The¬ 
ater  by  the  striking  Memorial  Union 
Labor  Organization.  Hearing  on  the 
complaint  is  set  for  March  15  in  Madi¬ 
son. 
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Repairmen  Who  Make  House  Calls! 

Help  Your  Readers  Solve 
the  Problem  With 

SUPER  HANDYMAN 

by  AL  CARRELL 

Professional  help  for  house¬ 
hold  repairs  or  remodeling  jobs 
is  almost  impossible  to  find. 

Do-it-yourself  is  no  longer  an 
option,  it's  a  necessity. 

Al  Carrell,  the  SUPER  HANDYMAN,  shows  readers  how 
they  can  save  money  and  time  by  doing  almost  every  type  of 
home  and  apartment  repair  job  themselves.  His  column  of  sim¬ 
ple,  easy-to-follow  tips  is  designed  for  both  men  and  women. 

Three  per  week,  with  line  art. 

For  availability,  samples  and  terms,  phone  or  write 
Lewis  A.  Little,  National  Sales  Director 

Svndiccrl^ 

*^235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017  Area  Code  212  682  5600 
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Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


David  Hendin 


Don  Michel 


R.  Richard  Long 


J.  Willard  Colston 


Launching  the  1977  syndicate  year, 
several  organizations  have  announced 
new  executive  appointments  and  addi¬ 
tional  duty  assignments.  Two  of  the  ap¬ 
pointments  bring  into  New  York  edito¬ 
rial  directors  from  the  Chicago  area. 

The  appointments  include: 

Don  Michel,  assistant  managing 
editor-features  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  has  moved  to  New  York  in  the 
new  post  of  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate, 
Inc.  Michel  was  managing  editor  of  two 
small  papers  in  California,  then  feature 
editor  of  the  Houston  Chronicle  prior  to 
his  move  to  Chicago  in  1%8. 


the  Times’  new  Special  Features  syndi¬ 
cate  operation.  In  1971,  he  became  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News  Service,  resigning  from 
the  Times  in  1976  to  return  to  Florida 
where  he  had  lived  previously.  Most  re¬ 
cently  he  has  been  associated  with  the 
Palm  Beach  Newspapers.  His  home  is  in 
South  Palm  Beach. 

9|e 

David  Hendin  has  been  appointed  dep¬ 
uty  editorial  director  of  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  and  will  be  in¬ 
volved  in  all  aspects  of  the  editorial 
operations,  especially  with  development 


of  new  talent  and  expansion  of  current 
product  lines  including  reader  service 
books,  booklets  and  newsletters. 

Hendin,  with  NEA  since  1970,  has 
been  science  editor  and  special  projects 
editor,  and  will  continue  as  editor  of 
Enterprise  Science  News  and  with  his 
syndicated  column  “The  Medical  Con¬ 
sumer.”  Hendin,  is  the  author  of  seven 
books,  including  a  best-seller,  “Death 
As  a  Fact  of  Life,”  and  will  have  a  new 
book,  “The  World  Almanac  Whole 
Health  Guide,”  published  in  March  by 
New  American  Library. 

(Continued  on  page  45) 


J.  Willard  Colston  has  been  named 
executive  vicepresident  and  editorial  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  Times  Syndica¬ 
tion  Sales  Corporation.  Colston,  the 
former  editor  and  owner  of  Colston 
Newspaper  Features  in  Harvard,  Il¬ 
linois,  will  be  chief  operations  officer  for 
the  syndicate  affiliate  of  the  Times  Com¬ 
pany. 

Colston  began  his  career  in  newspaper 
syndication  in  1961  with  the  National 
Newspaper  Syndicate,  Chicago,  rising  to 
vicepresident  and  sales  manager.  In 
I%9,  he  started  his  own  Media  Features, 
Inc.,  which  he  sold  two  years  later  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate,  remaining  as  associate  editor  and 
manager  of  that  syndicate’s  Chicago 
operation.  Colston  returned  to  National 
Newspaper  Syndicate  as  president  and 
part  owner  in  1973,  sole  owner  in  1975, 
and  then  sold  the  company  to  United 
Features. 

3|5  s|c  3|e 

R.  Richard  l.ong,  formerly  an  editor 
and  executive  of  the  New  York  Times 
News  Service,  has  joined  the  Register 
and  Tribune  Syndicate  as  marketing 
coordinator  for  the  syndicate  and  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  News  Ser¬ 
vice. 

Long  joined  the  Times  in  1%1  and  was 
appointed  assistant  manager  of  the  New 
York  Times  News  Service  a  year  later 
and  in  1970  became  general  manager  of 
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Gannett  Foundation 
makes  new  grants 

New  contributions  totaling  about 
$122,000  to  advance  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  and  professionalism  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Frank  E.  Gannett  News¬ 
paper  Foundation,  Inc. 

Foundation  president  John  A.  Scott 
said  the  new  grants,  plus  nearly  $600,000 
in  new  contributions  to  communities 
served  by  Gannett  Group  newspapers, 
brought  the  foundation’s  1976  approved 
grants  of  cash  or  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  stock 
to  a  record  annual  total  of  about  $7  mill¬ 
ion.  About  $6.3  million  was  paid  out  in 
1975. 

Scott  said  the  foundation’s  local  grants 
last  year  aided  charitable,  civic,  cultural, 
educational  and  health  programs  in  all  38 
areas  nationwide  served  by  Gannett 
newspapers.  Other  grants  of  more  than 
$1  million  advanced  the  foundation’s 
primary  national  interest,  journalism 
education  and  professionalism. 

The  Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation, 
headquartered  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  had 
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assets  of  about  $170  million  at  year-end. 
Established  by  the  late  founder  of  the 
Gannett  newspapers,  it  is  the  largest 
shareholder  of  Gannett  stock  but  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  company. 

The  new  journalism  grants  are: 

Seton  Hall  University,  South  Orange, 
N.J. — $39,500  to  modernize  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communication’s  reporting/ 
editing,  graphics  and  photo  labs  with 
new  electronic  editing  equipment,  instal¬ 
lation  of  a  wire  service  terminal  and  up¬ 
grading  of  other  facilities. 

American  Press  Institute — $35,000  in 
annual  support,  a  $5,000  increase  from 
last  year,  for  the  Reston,  Va.,  institute, 
which  provides  mid-career  training  in  all 
phases  of  newspaper  work. 

North  Texas  State  University — 
$27,000  to  the  Journalism  Department 
for  a  5Vi-day  summer  seminar  for  Texas 
newspaper  circulation  executives. 

Western  Washington  State  College — 
$9,000  to  begin  a  journalism  program  for 
the  Lummi  Indian  tribe,  whose  reserva¬ 
tion  is  located  near  the  Bellingham  col¬ 
lege. 

Music  Critics  Association — $8,620  for 
a  10-day  seminar  for  10  newspaper  music 
critics,  to  be  selected  by  their  national 
association,  next  summer  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.Y.  The  seminar  will  coincide 
with  Philadelphia  Orchestra  concerts  at 
Saratoga  Performing  Arts  Center. 

Greater  Buffalo  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Scholarship  Fund — $3,000  to  help  meet 
the  $20,000  goal  of  Greater  Buffalo 
Chapter,  Society  of  Professional 
Joumalists-Sigma  Delta  Chi  Fund,  which 
will  provide  two  $450  scholarships  annu¬ 
ally  for  college  journalism  students. 
Journalists  from  Gannett’ s  Niagara 
Gazette  of  Niagara  Falls  are  included  in 
the  chapter. 

• 

Bankruptcy  matter 
saves  newspaper 

A  Chapter  11  bankruptcy  proceeding 
in  Indianapolis  has  had  the  effect  of 
keeping  the  Attica  (Ind.)  Daily  Ledger- 
Tribune  in  business. 

Attorney  David  Meyers,  representing 
Fountain-Warren  Publishers,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ledger-Tribune,  related  that 
an  irate  creditor  was  the  pressure  factor 
in  the  receivership  proceedings. 

But  during  court  procedure  it  de¬ 
veloped  that  Robert  M.  Hemphill,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Interurban  Industries,  who  owns 
dailies  and  weeklies  in  Indiana  and  Il¬ 
linois,  had  provided  the  Ledger  with 
fresh  financing.  This  resulted  in  the  court 
being  able  to  determine  that  100%  pay¬ 
ment  to  creditors  could  be  guaranteed. 

The  court  worked  out  a  quarterly  pay¬ 
out  plan  and  the  Ledger,  according  to 
Meyers,  is  in  better  financial  shape  than 
it  had  been. 


Abitibi  mills  cut 
work;  cite  demand 

Two  Abitibi  Paper  Ltd.  mills  have  re¬ 
duced  their  work  weeks  because  of  poor 
markets  for  newsprint  in  the  United 
States,  a  spokesman  for  one  mill  said 
(January  7). 

Jack  Williams,  manager  of  Abitibi’s 
Mission  mill,  said  both  his  mill  and  the 
Thunder  Bay  division  mill  have  cut  their 
work  week  to  536  days  from  seven  days. 

Williams  does  not  expect  the  demand 
for  newsprint  to  improve  in  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1977  and  no  date  has  been  set  for 
ending  the  shortened  work  week. 

Mickey  Devine  manager  of  the  Thun¬ 
der  Bay  division  mill,  said  evidence  of 
reduced  consumption  of  newsprint  can 
be  found  everywhere. 

“You’ll  find  the  pages  of  your  tele¬ 
phone  book  are  narrower.  “They  and 
other  buyers  are  using  less  paper.’’ 

• 

Whitney  group  buys 
weekly  In  Maryland 

Chesapeake  Publishing  Co.,  Elkton, 
Md.  has  acquired  the  Lexington  Park 
(Md.)  Enterprise,  a  weekly  with  a  paid 
circulation  of  11,669. 

Charles  J.  Molitor,  former  owner,  will 
remain  as  executive  editor. 

Chesapeake  Publishing  Co.  is  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Whitney  Communications 
Corp.  In  October,  1975,  the  group, 
headed  by  John  Hay  Whitney,  former 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  acquired  12  newspapers  from  E. 
Ralph  Hostetter.  The  group  now  consists 
of  16  papers,  all  weeklies — except  for  the 
Easton  (Md.)  Star-Democrat — in  Mary¬ 
land  and  Delaware.  The  Enterprise  is  the 
largest  paper  in  the  group. 

Rodney  Smith,  former  associate  of 
Hostetter,  is  president  of  Chesapeake 
Publishing. 


Colo,  dally  publisher 
buys  2  Iowa  weeklies 

Bob  Edwards,  publisher  of  the  Golden 
Daily  Transcript,  Golden,  Colorado  an¬ 
nounces  the  acquisition  of  the  Knoxville 
Express,  Knoxville,  Iowa  and  the  Knox¬ 
ville  Journal,  Knoxville,  Iowa. 

The  Knoxville  Express,  a  weekly,  is 
published  on  Thursdays,  circulation 
4,100,  was  originated  in  1865.  The 
Knoxville  Journal,  a  weekly,  is  pub¬ 
lished  on  Tuesdays,  circulation  4,000, 
was  also  originated  in  1865. 

James  P.  Parker  will  be  general  man¬ 
ager  of  both  weeklies. 
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Syndicates 

_ (Continued  from  page  43) _ 

Bob  Famell  and  Ron  Hawkins  have 
been  named  assistant  sales  directors  for 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association.  Par¬ 
nell,  who  has  been  in  NEA’s  eastern 
sales  division,  moves  to  Cleveland 
office  and  Hawkins,  who  has  been  based 
in  Cleveland,  will  head  an  expanded 
Southwest  division.  The  territory  ser¬ 
viced  by  Hawkins  and  new  representa¬ 
tive  Brad  Bushell  has  been  expanded  to 
include  Arizona,  Colorado,  Utah  and 
Wyoming. 

Mike  Booth.,  southwest  division  rep¬ 
resentative,  moves  to  the  New  York  of¬ 
fice,  servicing  the  eastern  division.  Rick 
Forker,  who  teamed  with  Jack  Gamble  in 
the  western  territory,  will  service  the 
northwest  plus  Hawaii,  Alaska  and 
California.  Gamble  retired  in  December 
after  38  years  with  NEA. 

Mike  Pearson,  eastern  division,  moves 
to  the  midwest,  based  in  Chicago. 

“Why  should  any  man  be  allowed  to 
buy  a  printing  press  and  disseminate 
pernicious  opinion  calculated  to  embar¬ 
rass  the  government?” 

— Nikolai  Lenin 


Uchitelle  Cappon 


Louis  Uchitelle  has  been  appointed 
business  news  editor  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  general  news  editor  Jack 
Cappon  will  have  expanded  editorial 
responsibilities  for  the  AP  News- 
features  report. 

Uchitelle,  formerly  special  projects 
editor  of  AP  Newsfeatures,  will  report 
to  executive  editor  Louis  D.  Boccardi 
on  news  matters  and  to  vicepresident 
Conrad  Fink  on  membership  efforts  in 
marketing  AP  financial  services. 
Uchitelle  was  chief  of  bureau  at  San 
Juan  and  Buenos  Aires  prior  to  his  re¬ 
cent  assignment.  Cappon,  with  AP 
since  1944,  had  been  on  assignment 
in  Frankfort  and  the  Kansas  City 
bureau  before  moving  to  New  York  in 
Newsfeatures  in  1958.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  AP  managing  editor  in  1964 

and  general  news  editor  in  1969. 


Tennessee  weeklies 
sold  to  Harte-Hanks 

Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  announced 
that  it  had  reached  agreement  to  acquire 
the  stock  of  The  Mountain  Press,  Inc.  of 
Gatlinburg,  Tennessee. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Postlewaite,  publisher  of  Moun¬ 
tain  Press,  Inc.,  and  Robert  G.  Marbut, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc. 

The  Mountain  Press,  Inc.  publishes 
the  Sevierville  County  News  Record,  a 
5,600  circulation,  twice  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  the  Gatlinburg  Press,  a  3,500  cir¬ 
culation,  twice  weekly  newspaper  and 
the  Mountain  Visitor,  a  10,000  circula¬ 
tion,  free  distribution,  weekly  tourist 
guide. 

Terms  of  the  transaction  were  not  dis¬ 
closed. 

Harte-Hanks  now  owns  25  daily 
newspapers  and  44  weekly  publications 
in  28  markets.  The  company  also  owns 
VHF  network  affiliated  television  sta¬ 
tions  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Florida  and  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina. 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ART  WORK 


DOES  YOUR  PUBLICATION  need  occa¬ 
sional  editorial  cartoons  and  art  spots? 
Pre-printed  features  and  sen/ices  don’t 
work?  Can't  afford  a  full-time  artist?  I’ll 
provide  24  hour  service  (by  mail)  on  art 
to  your  specifications.  Experienced,  in¬ 
expensive,  convenient.  Try  one  FREE! 
For  details,  samples  and  prices,  write: 
Bruce  Keith,  22216  Cupertino  Rd., 
Cupertino,  Calif.  95014. 


CHILDREN’S  FEATURES 


NOW  IN  200  NBNSPAPERS 


j^ini 

Created  by  Betty  Debnam 

Parents’  favorite  feature  lor  children. 
Builds  readers  today  and  for  tomorrow. 
Call  or  write  today  for 
testimonials  &  details: 

MSC  FEATURES 
750  Third  Ave .  NYC  10017 
212-867-1112 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 


ATTRACTIVE,  AMUSING  editorial  car¬ 
toons.  Two  repros  a  week.  BVa'xBVli". 
Low,  low  rates. 

STATES  CARTOON  SERVICE 
428  Hawthorne  Lane 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28204 


HOROSCOPES 


OLGA  KNOWS 
Most  rapidly  expanding  weekly  horo 
scope  column  in  this  galaxey.  Bright 
breezy,  bold.  Full  of  sass  and  vinegar. 
550  words  camera  ready.  Free  samples, 
Patsy  Milligan  Syndicate,  Box  14,  Dun 
dee.  III.  60118  or  call  collect:  (312) 
428-8902. 


HUMOR 


NORTH  PARIAH  DIARY:  Cheap.  $25  per 
month.  400  words  weekly.  John  Hurst, 
Box  3098,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614,  for 
samples  and  free  street  map. 


MEDICAL 


MAN  AND  MEDICINE 
Medical  column  now  twice  weekly,  1 
question  and  answer,  1  essay.  Dr.  Irwin 
J.  Polk.  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank, 
N.J.  07701. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

THE  MOONLIGHTER,  column  for  the 
times.  Free  samples.  George  Harry, 
Suite  1102,  10  Teesdale  PL,  Scarboro, 
Ontario. 


MONEY 


MONEY 


TAX  TIPS  by  Mark  Stevens.  New  feature 
by  award-winning  columnist  tells  how  to 
save  money  on  Federal  taxes.  Short, 
punchy  features  can  be  clipped  and  col¬ 
lected  for  year-round  use.  Universal  ap- 

Beal.  M.  Stevens,  172  Mill  River  Rd., 
happaqua,  N.Y.  10514. 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY" 
Weekly  reader-pleaser  on  stretching 
family  dollars.  Camera-ready.  Sandies. 
Mike  LeFan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  Texas 
76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (cartoon  illustrated)— 
Great  for  entertainment  page,  weekend 
section.  Our  third  year— subscribers 
nationwide  and  Canada.  More  than  1 
million  circulation.  Cineman  Syndicate, 
7  Charles  Court,  Middletown,  N.Y. 
10940. 


SQUARE  DANCING 


ONE-OF-A-KINDfeature  on  square  danc¬ 
ing  written  by  a  professional  Square 
Dance  Caller.  Column  gives  square  dan¬ 
cers  in  your  area  all  at  the  National 
Square  Dance  news  weekly.  Combined 
with  your  local  Square  Dance  listings 
your  readers  will  thoroughly  enjoy. 
Artwork  supplied  weekly.  Write:  Central 
Features,  909  13th  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
51105. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 


CROSSWORDS,  EDITORIALS,  humor, 
advice,  TV,  home  maintenance,  comics, 
photo-features,  home  and  family,  and 
more.  Professional.  Sold  singly  or  dis¬ 
count  packages.  FREE  samples  and 
prices.  Price  range:  50t  to  $1.25.  Cam¬ 
era  ready.  Weekly.  Exclusive.  Write:  Av- 
Com,  104  Hobart  St.,  Manchester,  N.H. 
03104. 


FEATURE  WRITERS 
ARE 

LETTER  WRITERS! 


Here's  a  sample  of  the  mail 
received  recently  from  Fea¬ 
tures  Available  advertisers: 

"We  got  our  start  in  the  "Fea¬ 
tures  Available"  classified 
section  of  E&P  last  fall.  The 
response  was  much  better 
than  other  forms  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  Thanks  for  a  reassuring 
start  to  a  new  venture." 

M.L.  Walker,  Penny  Snydicate 
Dayton,  Ohio 


"Thanks  so  much — Great  re¬ 
sponse — Much  more  than  ex¬ 
pected  or  hoped  for." 

Carole  Frew,  TV  NEWS, 
Whitehall,  Pa.  18052 


Feature  Your  Feature  In 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 
And  Watch  Your 
Syndicate  Sales  Soar! 

We'll  give  you 
something  to  write  about! 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS  (21 2)  752-7053 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

POSITIONS  WANTiD 

(Payabh  with  ordar) 


4-weeks  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $1.75  per  line 
Add  $1.25  for  box  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Ramittanea  ahouU  accompany 
copy  unloaa  credit  aatablinhad). 

A-weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $2.35  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $2.45  per  line 
Add  $1 .25  per  insertion  for  box  senrice 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

INVESTING  PARTNER  for  specialty  senior 
publication  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  2^ 
years  old  with  great  community  respect 
and  response,  but  small  resources  to  draw 
on.  Great  growth  potential  and  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  someone  with  experience  and 
desire  to  build  in  a  growing  market,  in  a 
retirement  haven.  Box  2258,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TOP  AD  MAN— with  ideas,  seeks  paper  to 
build.  Will  buy,  invest  or  top  job.  Box  86, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PARTNERSHIP  AVAILABLE  in  new  news- 
pictorial  weekly.  Bergen  County,  N.J. 
Small  investment.  For  information  phone 
(201)  568-8442  or  write  289  Windsor  Rd.. 
Englewood,  N.J.  07631. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 

Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL.  "Norton  Office," 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO.  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,”  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)381-8280:  Res. 
(913)  381-6815. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
of  purchase  and  sale  of 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Sid  Smith,  President 

Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 

Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 

136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay.  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential 
negotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
hipest  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (813)  446-0871  daytime;  (813)  733- 
8053  nights;  or  write  Bob  3364,  Clearwater 
Beach,  Florida  33515.  No  obligations,  of 
course. 

SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker.  P.O. 
Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763.  (714) 
626-6440. 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS 

Media  Broker 

On  file— over  300  active  qualified  buyers 
for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper.  Ridge 
Road.  Hardwick,  Mass.  01037.  Phone 
(413)  477-6009. 

PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and  avoid 
haggling  in  your  newspaper  sale.  News¬ 
paper  Sen/ice  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  SELLING  PAPERS. 

WE  KNOW  OUR  BUSINESS! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SPECIAL  AUDIENCE 
PUBLICATION 
PRICE  $800,000 

Very  attractive  terms  to  qualified  buyer, 
very  profitable,  volume  growing.  Informa¬ 
tion  to  qualified  buyers  only. 

SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

P.O.  Box  308 
Lindsay,  Calif.  93247 


PART  INTEREST  available  in  Central  Ore¬ 
gon's  newest  and  fastest  growing  weekly 
newspaper.  Over  23,000  direct  mail.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  management  and  sales  neces¬ 
sary.  Publisher  wants  more  free  time. 
Write  Carl  W.  Fricke,  Dollar  Saver/Central 
Chronicle,  P.O.  Box  1044,  Bend,  Oreg. 
97701.  Call  days  (503)  382-0020;  evenings 
(503)  593-1097.  All  responses  confidential. 


4-YEAR-OLD  WEEKLY,  Zone  2,  serving 
affluent,  sophisticated  university  town. 
Priced  at  $125,000  gross.  Submit  down. 
Terms.  Box  51,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


6  WEEKLIES,  gross  $250,000,  sell  for 
$450,000.  Terms.  Complete  offset  plant 
including  property.  Area  2.  Box  25,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GROWING,  MODERN  OFFSET  WEEKLY 
newspaper,  new  phototypesetting  equip¬ 
ment  in  heart  of  developing  Oklahoma 
recreation-agriculture  area.  Grossing 
$70,000.  Box  94,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STRONG  RURAL  VIRGINIA  weekly  with 
reat  growth  potential,  grossing  over 
100,000.  Beautiful  country,  friendly 
people.  Ideal  for  man  and  wife  team  desir¬ 
ing  to  get  away  from  city  crush.  Less  than 
gross  with  reasonable  down  and  liberal 
terms  to  right  party.  Box  75,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


A  BEHER  WAY  TO 
PEDDLE  YOUR 
PAPERS! 

This  ad  (4  lines  long  when  it  originally 
appeared),  ran  1  time,  brought  37  pro¬ 
spective  buyers,  and  came  to  a  total 
cost  of  $11.05.  Think  of  the  profit! 
AREA  5  SMALL  DAILY — Absentee 
owner,  offset,  ideal  man/wife  or 
news/ad  team.  Low  down  payment, 
terms  if  qualified.  Box  XXX,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  SELLING  PAPERS. 

WE  KNOW  OUR  BUSINESS! 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


DAILY  UP  TO  15,(XX)  circulation  sought  by 
publisher.  Will  pay  all  cash  if  desired.  Re¬ 
plies  held  strictly  confidential.  Also  seek¬ 
ing  to  purchase  large  paid  weekly.  Box 
1951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  OR  SMALL  DAILY  newspaper 
wanted  by  responsible  purchaser.  Prefer 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi  or  Louisi¬ 
ana,  but  will  consider  any  other.  Box  97, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS 

WANTED 

Have  substantial  investor  wanting 
to  buy  large  group  of  weeklies 
Profitable  dailies  also  considered. 
Call  collect  or  contact  — 

Don  Malcolm 
Carillon  Tower  West 
13601  Preston  Road,  Suite  417 
Dallas.  Texas  75240 
(214)  233-4334 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 

Brokers  ot 

Radio.  TV.  CATV  and  Newspapers 


VETERAN  writer/editor/manager/ad  sales. 
32,  seeks  specialty  weekly  or  weekly  group 
with  growth  potential  and  medium  term 
buy-in.  12  years  "hands-on”  experience, 
no  nonsense  producer,  cost-conscious 
manager,  "can  do"  spirit.  Box  2152,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  $1.50  extra  (overseas  mail  only). 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $4.60  per  agate  line— $64.40 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Clatiified  Contract  Ratos  AvailaMo  On  Ro^wost 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 

Tuosday,  4:00  PM  Now  York  Timo 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7053 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Name 

Address 

City  _ 

Phone  - 


.State 


.Zip 


Authorized  by 

Classification  _ 

Copy  — 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Ron: _ Weeks  _ Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Moil  to:  EDITOR  $  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Ave.  •  New  Yoik,  N.Y.  10022 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


USED  SQUEEZE  LENSES  .  .  . 

Available:  reworked/updated  trade-ins. 
CK  OPTICAL  CO.,  INC!  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  C)alif.  90278. 


AVAILABLE— Vario-Klischograph  K181. 
Black  and  White,  Color.  Best  offer.  Jim  Al- 
banowski,  Trenton  Times  Newspaper,  500 
Perry  St.,  Trenton,  N.J.  (609)  396-3232. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


LINOTYPES— 2  model  31;  1  model  8, 
ma^s,  mats,  complete  composing  room 
equipment.  Excellent  condition.  Commer¬ 
cial  Printing  Co.,  681  S.  Broad  St.,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.J.  08611.  (609)  695-6087. 


MAILROOM 


SHERIDAN  48P,  24P  and  Mueller  227  in¬ 
serters.  Excellent  condition.  Box  2061, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CUTLER  HAMMER  MARK  III  counter 
stacker  and  Sta-Hi  257  Counter  Stacker. 
Excellent  condition.  Box  2153,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SIGNODE  STRAPPING  MACHINE,  1975 
model  ML-l-EE.  Uses  plastic  strapping. 
Light  use  and  in  excellent  condition.  D.  B. 
Glasgow,  (919)  353-1171. 


CHESHIRE  XEROX  Publication  Mailer 
labeling  and  addressing  machine,  north- 
south  strip,  centerpunched  3'  or  4".  Speed 
5000  to  iO,000  per  hour,  base  and  con¬ 
veyor.  $11,(XX1  new  August  1976.  Convert¬ 
ing  to  one  step  inserter-labeller.  Works 
smoothly.  Make  offer.  Mr.  Clark  or  Light- 
foot,  Shore  Line  Times,  Guilford,  Conn. 
(203)  453-2711. 


4  STATION  McCAIN  INSERTER  with 
vacuum  system.  Ideal  for  add-on.  Call 
(203)  567-8789. 


CHESHIRE  QUARTER  FOLDER 

Like  new.  Also  Cheshire  514  Automatic 
Labeler  with  Heat  Transfer,  1  to  5  Up.  Will 
sacrifice.  Phone  collect:  (313)  372-4971. 


PITNEY-BOWES  6  station  AUTOMATIC 
INSERTING  AND  MAILING  MACHINE, 
Model  3160  with  turn  table,  postage 
machine  meter  base  and  power  stacker 
with  color  recognition.  Can  be  seen  in  op¬ 
eration.  Must  sacrifice,  no  reasonable 
offer  refused.  Phone  collect:  (513)  621- 
1616,  Elgin  of  Cincinnati  Inc.,  810  Main 
St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 


SHERIDAN  72P  INSERTER  and  Sta-Hi 
251  counter  stacker  and  conveyor.  Spares 
included.  Very  good  condition.  Box  2276, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


3  MODEL  210  OCR  TELEPRINTERS,  2 
6-level  roll  fed  models,  one  5-level.  5.Fair- 
child  6-level  TTS  perforators.  3  Ascorlux 
model  B-1152  power  supplies.  Complete 
set  of  spare  parts  for  Letterflex  II 
machines,  vacuum  pumps,  bulbs,  etc.  For 
information  call  Dick  Paskiet,  (219)  233- 
6161. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box 
number  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor 
&  Publisher,  850  Third  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the 
number  of  clips  submitted  in 
response  to  an  ad.  Include 
only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila 
envelope.  Never  submit 
complete  newspapers  or 
magazines  unless  specifi¬ 
cally  called  for. 

Editor  &  Publisher  cannot 
under  any  circumstances  di¬ 
vulge  the  name  or  address  of 
a  box  holder. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

NEWSPAPER  BAGS 

PRICES  SLASHED/INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS— All  size  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard.  Aberdeen,  Md.  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 

NEWSPRINT 

SQUeeze  lenses  save  newsprint  .  .  . 

CK  OPTICAL  CO.  INC.  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278 

ROLLS  ALL  SIZES 

BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 

606  W.  Arbor  Vitae  St.,  Inglewood,  Calif. 
90301.  (213)  674-4040  or  678-3432. 

PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  same 
prices— lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 

Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

COMPUGRAPHIC— JUSTOWRITERS 
7200  with  line  counter— $3100.  Compu- 
writer  1.  $4300.  Keyboards— $1200.  FHN 
Business  Prod.,  Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel, 
N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 

TTS  MULTIFACE  PERFS,  $250.  Counting 
mags  assorted  faces,  $25.  Fairchild  #214, 
$400.  Call  Mike  Keene,  (212)  556-3340. 

LINOTRON  303  GRIDS— Baskerville,  Cen¬ 
tury,  Times  Roman  and  Meilor.  Book  lay¬ 
out.  Call  Clyde  Walker,  (206)  872-6648. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  COMPUWRITER  1 
with  all  accessories.  Like  new.  $3995. 
Call  (318)  388-3123. 

SPARE  READER  for  ACM  9000.  Excellent 
condition.  Used  twice.  Best  offer.  (815) 
476-7966. 

COMPUSCAN  170  SCANNER,  8  K,  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  $16,000.  O.N.E.,  1761 
Tully  Cir.  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30329.  (404) 
321-3992. 

COMPUSCAN  ALPHA  SCANNER— This 
1-year-old  scanner  is  available  at  $29,000. 
A  good  saving  off  new  price.  CompuScan 
will  give  you  full  training  and  like-new 
warantee.  Bill  Sheldon,  (316)  263-5277. 

AUTOLOGIC  APS-4  CRT  phototypesetter, 
latest  E(^Os  available  immediately.  Call 
StanCom,  (603)  8934361. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  2961  and  FRIDEN 
PUNCH  UNIT.  Both  $2800.  Call  Terry 
Stepp,  (214)  747-3589. 

TWO  COMP-STAR  ISl’s,  good  condition, 
some  spare  parts.  Call  Billy  Roberts,  Ocala 
(Fla.)  Star-Banner,  (904)  629-0011. 

2  AKI  CIT-70  KEYBOARDS,  3  years  old, 
excellent  operating  condition,  $1500 
each;  (jompstar  190  Photocomposer,  good 
condition,  $950.  Contact  Ed  Malloy, 
News-Review,  Roseburg,  Oreg.  97470. 
(503)  672-3321. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  2961  PHOTO  UNIT. 
Single  lens,  single  font  strip.  Ideal  for 
6-level  tape  output.  Either  justified  or  wire 
service.  In  excellent  working  condition. 
$1000.  Ph:  (801)  752-2121. 

4  COMPUGRAPHIC  2961  single  lens  photo 
units.  One  is  a  hi-speed.  In  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  $3000  each  or  any  reasonable  of¬ 
fer.  Contact  Henry  Savino  at  Williams 
Press  Inc.  Ph:  (312)  755-6161. 

PLATE  PROCESSING 

ROUTER,  Sta-Hi  Twin  Plate  Model.  Also 
Stereo  Mats.  Make  offer.  Bob  Terry,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  (213)  625-2345. 

PRESSES 

GOSS  HEADLINER  PRESS 
AND  FOLDER,  EXCELLENT  CONDITION 
6  units  and  Goss  2:1  and  3:2  folders. 
Includes  saddles  for  direct  printing.  Com¬ 
plete  accessories  and  spare  parts.  Box 
2064,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  •.•nits  23  9/16  x  36 
2  Goss  Community  units  for  add-on 
Goss  Community  1  unit,  folder 
Goss  Suburban  3  units 
Goss  Suburban  5  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folder,  22%" 

Goss  Universal  6  units 
Cottrell  V-15  units,  and  presses 
Fairchild  Newsking,Colorking  folder,  1966 
Color  King  2:1  folder,  model  790 
Gregg  fiving  imprinter  for  Urbanite,  45y2” 
cutofT 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

INTERNATIONAL  PUBLISHING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


GREGG  FLYING  IMPRINTER  for  Urbanite 
or  845  Cottrell.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N.  Leavitt, 
Chicago,  III.  60612. 


URBANITE  FOLDER,  handle  25"  web  or 
companion  dink  12V2"that  will  quarter  fold 
same  at  35,000  pph.  $70,000.  Box  1783, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN,  5  units  and  folder  with 
6  position  roll  stand.  Available  on  or  about 
April  15,  as  is,  where  is.  $65,000.  Can  be 
seen  in  operation  at  the  East  Oregonian, 
211  S.E.  Byers  Ave.,  Pendleton,  Oreg. 
Contact  Forrest  R.  Johnson,  (503)  276- 
2211. 


The  following  equipment  will  be  available 
for  delivery  in  April.  1977.  It  will  be  in  op¬ 
eration  and  available  for  inspection  until 
that  time. 

Two  year  old  excellent  condition  NAPP 
equipment: 

2 — Manual  light  exposure  units 
2 — Manual  washout  units 
2— Manual  dryers 
Some  spare  parts 

16year  old  excellently  maintained  Goss  unit 
tubular  (UT-823)  press: 

6  units — two  with  split  fountain  color 
humps,  upper  and  lower  formers,  two 
six  position  roll  stands  with  electric 
hoists.  Universal  folder,  Cutler-Hammer 
controls 

30  plus  year  old  Duplex  unit  tubular  press: 
5  units — two  with  color  humps,  two  roll 
stands,  folder,  etc.  Good  for  parts. 

All  units  are  fitted  with  NECO  aluminum 
saddles  for  .030  direct  printing  plates. 
Punch,  crimp  equipment  included. 
Interested  parties  may  contact  John 
McDermott  (208)  522-1800  The  Post- 
Register,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  83401. 


GOSS  METRO— 4/5  units,  late  model, 
available  with  flying  paster.  Box  2204, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OLDER  MODEL  4-unit  web  offset  press,  4 
roll  stands  and  folder,  good  condition,  per¬ 
fect  for  small  weekly.  $18,500.  (615) 
877-1054. 


Vt  PAGE  FOLDER  FOR  URBANITE.  Two 
6-position  paper  roll  stands  with  semi¬ 
automatic  tensions  for  two-page  wide 
Offset.  Box  84,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSET 

4  Unit  Goss  Metro  with  2  to  1  double  deliv¬ 
ery,  2  color  decks  and  upper  formers 

4  Unit  Wood  Colorflex 

6  Unit  Goss  Suburban  with  Urbanite  Fol¬ 
der  (includes  Va  fold),  two  50hp  drives, 
two  4  position  roll  stands — refurbished 

5  Unit  Goss  Suburban — refurbished 

3  Unit  Cottrell  V15A 

3  Unit  News  King,  with  Color  King  Folder 

4  Unit  ATF  with  Vi  folder,  ovens,  chill  rolls 
and  imprinter 

3  Unit  Thatcher  Pacer,  with  Va  folder  and 
imprinter 

4  Unit  RZOl,  with  folder  and  sheeter 

Gregg  Folder  with  22%"  cutoff 

Cottrell  Upper  former 

WEB  LETTERPRESS 

Mark  II  Goss  Headliner  Unit,  built  1965, 
for  parts  only,  with  printing  cylinders, 
"Y"  columns,  65  h.p.  drive,  base  plates, 
RTP,  ink  systems,  gear  box.  etc.— never 
on  production 

WANTED  TO  BUY 
3  or  4  Unit  Goss  Community 
UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

436  Ridge  Road 
North  Arlington,  New  Jersey 
(201)  438-3744 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS  HEADLINER  MARK  I,  23  9/16 
cutoff.  18  units,  3  folders,  new  approxi¬ 
mately  1961.  Contact  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N. 
Leavitt  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60612.  (312) 
738-1200. 


GOSS  URBANITE  4  units,  new  approxi¬ 
mately  1964,  half  and  quarter  folder.  Con¬ 
tact  IPEC  Inc.,  (312)  738-1200. 


FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING  2  unit  web  offset 
press  with  folder,  etc.  1967.  Call  Mr. 
Koravos,  (617)  475-3210. 


COTTRELL  V-22,  6  units,  big  folder.  From 
8000  circulation  daily,  no  outside  printing. 
Top  mechanical  condition.  Sell  complete 
or  individual  units.  O.N.E.,  1761  Tully  Cir¬ 
cle  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30329.  (404)  321- 
3992. 


HARRIS  V-15A  WEB  OFFSET,  5  units  with 
folder  and  accumeter  paster.  Only  6 
months  old.  Will  consider  offer  on  all  or 
part.  Dick  Conlon.  (713)  623-0060. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CHANGING  OVER  from  letterpress  to 
offset.  Want  Goss  Community,  Suburban 
or  Urbanite.  Can  use  Hoe  Colorflex  in  place 
of  Urbanite.  Box  1551,  Editor&  Publisher. 


STA-HI  251,  257  or  Cutler  Hammer 
Mark  III  Stacker.  Also  SHERIDAN  24P 
or  48P  or  Mueller  227  inserter.  Box  2053, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN 
NOT  MORE  THAN  10  YEARS  OLD 
BOX  1710,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V-22/25  AND  845 
BOX  1714,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WANTED  FOR  EXPORT: 

GOSS  URBANITE  4  TO  8  UNITS. 
BOX  1548,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


USED  PEXTO  3  ft.  shear,  foot  operated. 
Can  be  old,  but  must  be  working.  F.L. 
Greenway,  196  14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30318.  (404)  873-3257. 


GOSS  URBANITE:  3  or  4  units  with  folder. 
Call  Vanguard  Offset  Printers,  Hillside, 
N.J.,  (201)  355-1100,  ask  for  Doug  Kilian. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  matching 
with  SC  folder.  Box  1712,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MUELLER  227  inserter  and  Mueller 
231  stacker.  Box  2251,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


1-3-YEAR-OLD  bargain  priced  Compu- 
graphic  typesetting  equipment  for  small 
weekly.  Also  interested  in  A/M  (^mpSet 
500  and  used  Varityper  820  fonts.  Box  52, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  IMMEDIATELY:  Goss  Community 
unit,  grease  style.  Tell  us  what  you  have 
and  we’ll  come  and  see  it.  (305)  661-4233, 
Scott  Miller. 


WISH  TO  BUY  Goss  Universal  letter- 
press,  4,  5  or  6  units  with  1  folder.  Goss 
Urbanite  4,  5  or  6  units  with  folder.  Gus 
Izurieta,  Bell-Camp  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  97, 
Elmwood  Park,  N.J.  07407.  (201)  796- 
8442. 


CALIFORNIA  PUBLISHER  wants  to 
buy  Community  or  Suburban  press,  mini¬ 
mum  24-page  capacity;  camera  and  proc¬ 
essor.  Box  7,  Editor  &  Publisher 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  or  Urbanite:  3,  4  or  5 
units  with  folder.  Commercial  Printing  Co., 
681  S.  Broad  St.,  Trenton,  N.J.  08611. 
(609)  695-6087. 


GOOD  MODEL  used  Lucy  or  viewer.  Good- 
kin  or  similar  model,  for  layouts.  Must  en¬ 
large,  reduce  and  flop,  etc.  Call  Artie  Din- 
kef,  New  Jersey  Pennysavers,  Lake 
Hiawatha,  N.J.  (201)  335-0300. 


LOOKING  FOR  Data  Processing  Software 
for  complete  accounting  package.  Must 
include  programs  for  accounts  receivable, 
accounts  payable,  payroll,  general  ledgers. 
Accounts  receivable  program  must  be 
capable  for  multiple  billing  program  to  in¬ 
clude  four  daily  newspapers  and  six  weekly 
newspapers  from  one  billing  order.  Pack¬ 
age  must  fit  IBM  1130  computer  presently 
designed  for  40  K  storage,  (contact  Box  73, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


TWO  AIDS  for  your  circulatnn  department! 
CIRCULATOR’S  IDEA  SERVICE  has  con¬ 
tests,  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas.  CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  ART  has  original  art  for 
promotion  campaigns,  all  ready  for  repro¬ 
duction.  Ask  for  details.  Berkley-Small, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501, 
(512)  682-7011. 


PRODUCTION  CONSULTANTS 


TECHNICAL  PROBLEMS  .  .  . 

Confused  about  SYSTEMS???  Their  real 
capabilities.  Software,  Hardware,  Train¬ 
ing,  What  you  get  for  your  investment?  Do 
you  have  problems  in  cost  reduction,  reor¬ 
ganization,  equipment  purchase?  Ciall  or 
Write  MEXUS  SERVICES,  (201)  839-6746. 
Our  group  of  independent  consultants 
cover  all  areas  of  the  Graphic  Arts  and  can 
supply  you  with  the  results  you  need.  Box 
102,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Help 

Wanted  .  .  . 


ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


DEPARTMENT  CHAIRMAN  OR  HEAD, 
open  July  1, 1977.  Department  has  faculty 
of  22,  approximately  SIX)  undergraduate 
and  ^  graduate  majors,  and  a  univer¬ 
sity-wide  service  responsibility.  Curricula 
include  general  journalism  and  specialized 
programs  in  agriculture,  engineering, 
home  economics  and  science  with  media 
options  in  each.  Desired  Qualifications: 
PhD  or  equivalent  in  professional  experi¬ 
ence;  administrative  experience  or  strong 
evidence  of  potential;  aptitude  for  budget 
and  personnel  management;  background 
in  teaching  at  the  college  level;  de¬ 
monstrated  effectiveness  in  working  with 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students; 
commitment  to  mass  communication  re¬ 
search;  productive  media  experience  and  a 
commitment  to  working  with  state,  reg¬ 
ional  and  national  media  agencies;  capa¬ 
bility  for  supervising  the  operations  of  a 
University  Press.  Salary  negotiable.  Appli¬ 
cation  deadline  February  26, 1977,  or  until 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR:  Starting  Sep¬ 
tember  1977,  to  teach  skills  and  theory 
classes  at  undergraduate  and  graduate 
level.  Minimum  of  2  years  college  teach¬ 
ing.  Doctorate  preferred.  Minimum  media 
experience  required.  Deadline:  February 
15,  1977.  Apply  tO:  Prof.  Paul  V.  Peterson. 
Personnel  Search  Committee,  School  of 
Journalism,  The  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210. 


GRADUATE  TEACHING  ASSISTANT- 
PHOTO— Half-time  position  for  MS  candi¬ 
date  in  Journalism  offers  $3200  stipend 
for  9  months.  Full  lab  responsibility.  Photo 
experience  essential.  Write:  Head,  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Kansas  State  University,  Manhat¬ 
tan,  Kans.  66506.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


ASSISTANT  OR  ASSOCIATE  Professor  of 
Journalism  to  teach  public  relations 
courses  and  either  advertising  courses  or 
reporting/feature  and  magazine  writing 
courses.  May  also  work  on  Thesis  Commit¬ 
tees.  PhD  preferred  with  professional  and 
teachirig  experience  essential.  Salary 
competitive.  Position  open  beginning  Fall 
Semester  (August  1977).  Application 
deadline  February  15,  1977.  Send  resume 
and  college  transcripts  to:  Chairman, 
Dept,  of  Journalism  and  Radio-TV,  Murray 
State  University,  Murray,  Ky.  42071.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F. 


SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY'S  S.l.  Newhouse 
School  of  Public  Communications  seeks 
three  teachers/administrators  to  head 
newly  created  divisions  within  the  School. 
The  positions  carry  the  administrative  rank 
of  assistant  dean  and  the  academic  rank  of 
associate  or  full  professor,  depending  on 
credentials.  All  three  positions  require 
teaching  experience  and  graduate  de¬ 
grees.  One  requires  professional  magazine 
or  newspaper  experience,  another  profes¬ 
sional  television/radio  experience,  the 
third  experience  in  advertising,  public  re¬ 
lations,  photography,  or  graphic  arts.  Ad¬ 
ministrative  experience  or  training  is  de¬ 
sirable.  Send  queries  and/or  resumes  to 
Dept.  504,  The  Newhouse  School,  Syra¬ 
cuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  13201. 
Syracuse  University  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  employer. 

PROFESSIONAL  JOURNALIST  for  visiting 
professorship.  August,  1977,  through 
May,  1978.  Reporting  and  editing  experi¬ 
ence  most  important.  Apply  before  Feb¬ 
ruary  18,  with  full  details  to  Head,  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Kansas  State  University,  Manhat¬ 
tan,  Kans.  66506.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


man.  Department  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication,  Press  Building,  Iowa 
State  University,  Ames,  Iowa  50011. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


SALES  MANAGER/ 
PUBLISHER 

Largest  suburban  shopper  in  New  England 
market  (over  100,0(X)  circulation)  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  aggressive,  highly  creative,  experi¬ 
enced  advertising  director.  The  right  per¬ 
son  will  be  named  publisher  within  one 
year.  Successful  applicant  should  have 
prior  experience  in  management  and  moti¬ 
vation  of  sales  staff.  We  offer  an  excellent 
benefit  program,  salary  commensurate 
with  experience,  tremendous  potential  for 
expansion  and  growth.  Send  resume  to 
Box  55,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  for  southern  Zone  7  daily 
newspaper  in  attractive  city  of  6,500  popu¬ 
lation.  Well  equipped  offset  operation. 
Person  would  also  be  in  charge  of  com¬ 
mercial  print  shop  doing  good  volume,  and 
small  weekly  in  nearby  town.  General  man¬ 
agement  experience  not  necessary  if  you 
have  proper  newspaper  knowledge,  ability 
and  desire  to  move  up.  This  newspaper 
associated  with  small  group  of  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  and  the  position  of¬ 
fers  good  opportunity  for  the  future.  Send 
full  resume  to  Box  2255,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  established 
weekly  group.  Future  buy-in  if  desired. 
Should  be  strong  on  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion.  Upstate  New  York.  Send  resume 
to  Box  2263,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARKETING  DIRECTOR 

21,000  PM  daily  in  excellent  market  needs 
experienced  manager  to  direct  operations 
of  all  advertising  and  circulation  functions. 
Could  lead  to  greater  management  respon¬ 
sibility.  Salary  and  benefit  programs  are 
outstanding.  Nationally  acclaimed  com¬ 
munity  of  35,000  with  splendid  environ¬ 
ment  for  family  living.  Call  or  write  Ronald 
L.  Waggoner  at  The  Republic,  P.O.  Box  10, 
Columbus,  Ind.  47201.  (812)  372-7811. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
I  FOR  TRAVEL  MAGAZINE 

National  travel  magazine  needs  qualified 
general  manager.  Heavy  sales  manage¬ 
ment  and  publication  management  re¬ 
quired.  Income  open.  Send  resume  and 
income  requirements  to:  TRAVELHOST 
MAGAZINE,  6116  N.  Central  Expressway, 
Suite  1020,  Dallas,  Texas  75206. 


GENERAL  MANAGER;  year-round,  rapid 
growth,  resort/community  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  and  printing  plant.  Requires  de¬ 
monstrated  experience  in  planning,  organ¬ 
izing,  cost-control,  production,  advertising 
and  personnel  training  phases.  Highly  de¬ 
sirable  Area  7  location.  Send  resume  tn 
Box  71,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  small  Zone  9 
daily  with  small  goup.  Strong  sales,  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  supervisory  skills  re¬ 
quired.  Send  complete  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  87,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER 

Can  you  provide  strong,  imaginative  direc¬ 
tion  for  weekly  outdoor  tabloids  generating 
more  than  100,000  circulation  at  $15? 
And  do  this  in  multiple  editions  covering 
south  and  western  coastal  areas?  Can  you 
direct  local  advertising  sales?  If  you're 
looking  for  a  hard  hitting,  long  run  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  a  growing  organization,  let's  hear 
about  it  now.  Area  9.  Box  9,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MARKETING  DIRECTOR:  Active,  imagina¬ 
tive  newspaper  group  seeks  experienced 
professional  to  develop  corporate  market¬ 
ing  department  from  existing  nucleus.  Un¬ 
usual  growth  opportunity  for  qualified 
executive  with  broad  knowledge  of  adver¬ 
tising,  sales,  research,  promotion, 
training— total  newspaper  marketing,  and 
management  ability  as  well.  February  1 
decision  targeted.  Please  send  complete 
resume,  including  salary  history,  to  Assis¬ 
tant  to  the  President,  Panax  Corporation, 
P.  0.  Box  1860,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 
48823. 


PUBLISHER  WANTED 
Publisher  and  manager  for  5-day  daily 
Pecos  (Texas)  Enterprise  (circulation 
2800).  Salary  $27,500  plus  bonus.  Reply 
to  Philip  F.  Buckner,  Buckner  News  Al¬ 
liance,  529  Warren  Avenue  North,  Seattle, 
Washington  98109.  (206)  284-3346. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


CORPORATE  GRAPHICS  DIRECTOR  for 
Cleveland-based  publishing  firm.  Magazine 
layout  and  design  experience;  creative, 
imaginative  artist:  able  to  do  and/or  co¬ 
ordinate  several  projects  simultaneously. 
Salary  to  be  negotiated.  Send  resume  and 
references  to  Box  70,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

Produce  Jobs 
For  Newspaper  People 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  experienced, 
for  expanding  70-80M  controlled  circula¬ 
tion  newspaper.  Must  be  strong  in  route 
structuring  and  carrier  recruitment.  Area 
2.  Salary  commensurate  with  experience, 
plus  excellent  benefits.  Box  20,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  DISTRIBUTION  DIRECTOR 
for  weekly  and  semi-weekly  group  in  San 
Diego.  Exceptional  opportunity  for  innova¬ 
tive  self-starter  with  major  strengths  in 
dealing  with  people,  problem-solving, 
planning  and  organizing.  Experience  in  all 
phases  of  distribution.  Excellent  salary 
and  fringe  benefits.  Pleasant  living  and 
working  environment.  Resume  and  salary 
requirements  in  confidence  to: 

Al  Korte 

2724  Garnet  Avenue 
San  Diego,  Calif.  92109 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CIRCULATION  MARKETING  MANAGER 
Newly  created  position  requires  a  results- 
oriented  individual  that  can  define  market 
opportunities  and  otuectives.  Should  be 
able  to  develop  specific  sales  programs  to 
exploit  them.  The  ability  to  teach  district 
managers  and  carriers  to  successfully  sell 
is  a  must.  Will  have  responsibility  of  provid¬ 
ing  direction  and  leadership  to  independent 
crew  and  telephone  solicitors. 

Great  location  to  work  and  live  in.  Zone  4. 
Experience  on  morning,  afternoon  and 
Sunday  operation  would  be  helpful. 

If  you  have  the  necessary  qualifications 
and  would  like  to  join  a  professional  news¬ 
paper  in  a  growth  market,  please  send  re¬ 
sume  providing  personal  data,  work  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
44,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PROMOTER  to  conduct 
mail  subscription  campaigns  for  3  Tide¬ 
water  Virginia  weeklies.  Write  Hanes  Byer- 
ly.  Box  497,  Franklin,  Va.  23851. 

MANAGER  for  dominant  Zone  5  news 
weekly  group.  Good  growth  situation  for 
person  with  strong  track  record  with  volun¬ 
tary  pay,  conversion.  Some  mail,  motor 
routes.  Send  resume  to  Box  27,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


POSITION  AVAILABLE  for  number  two 
person  with  small  but  growing  metro  daily. 
Prior  circulation  experience  a  must.  Golden 
opportunity  for  aggressive,  hardworking 
circulator.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Dan  Thomas,  Circulation 
Director,  P.O.  Box  3124,  N.  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada  89030. 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


PROFESSIONAL  SUBSCRIPTION  build¬ 
ing  firm  wanted  for  64-page  weekly  tabloid 
trade  paper.  Northwestern  states.  Write 
Don  Sirkin,  Contractor's  Weekly,  P.  0.  Box 
9271,  Seattle,  Wash.  98109,  or  call  (206) 
622-7053. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER— Must  have 
proven  track  record.  Group  of  New  York 
City  weekly  newspapers.  Salary  plus 
bonuses.  Box  18,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  SUN  COAST  7-day  28,000  daily 
needs  an  energetic  Classified  Ad  Manager 
who  can  build  ad  count  and  linage  in  a 
growing  newspaper  serving  in  a  highly 
competitive  market.  Excellent  potential 
and  opportunity  for  a  Classified  Manager 
on  a  smaller  paper  or  a  No.  2  person  ready 
to  move  up.  Must  possess  a  good  knowl¬ 
edge  of  classified  and  be  a  working  man¬ 
ager  who  can  train,  communicate,  moti¬ 
vate  and  sell.  This  is  a  career  position  with 
salary  commensurate  with  ability,  plus 
bonuses,  excellent  fringes  and  a  beautiful 
area  in  which  to  live.  If  you  like  to  work  and 
are  ready  for  a  challenge,  we'd  like  to  talk 
to  you.  Send  detailed  letter  stating  experi¬ 
ence,  references  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  53,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTSING  SALESPERSON 

A  recent  retirement  has  created  a  sales 
position  in  our  Classified  Advertising  De¬ 
partment. 

Challenges,  additional  responsibilities, 
growth  potential  and  remuneration  (base 
salary  and  incentive)  are  all  excellent  along 
with  a  comprehensive  medical  and  life  in¬ 
surance  coverage  and  retirement  plan. 
You'll  have  at  your  disposal  meaningful  re¬ 
search  and  market  data  plus  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  sales  tools  to  assure  your  success.  In 
addition,  you'll  be  representing  one  of 
America's  finest  7-day  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  located  in  a  dynamic  growth  market 
on  Florida's  West  Coast. 

We  want  to  talk  to  you  if  you  can  sell  on  a 
professional  level  and  are  not  timid  about 
working  hard  to  attain  your  goals.  Send  a 
comprehensive  resume  to  Rosita  Peterson, 
Classified  Advertising  Manager,  Tampa 
Tribune-Times,  P.O.  ^x  191,  Tampa,  Fla. 
33601. 


ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— 
New  Position,  created  for  a  person  who  is 
very  strong  in  phone  room  procedure,  ad¬ 
ministration,  budgeting  and  promotion. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
J.  L.  Sartory,  Advertising  Director,  Palm 
Beach  Post-Times,  P.  0.  Drawer  T,  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.  33402. 


CLASSIFIED 
SALES  MANAGER 
NEW  ENGLAND  AREA 

We  are  seeking  a  dynamic  addition  to  our 
classified  team  who  will  be  responsible  for 
managing  our  outside  sales  staff.  Other 
areas  of  responsibility  will  include  im¬ 
plementation  and  continuation  of  sales 
training  programs.  Strong  classified 
background  and  a  proven  track  record  in 
truly  competitive  markets  a  must.  The  job 
is  tough,  challenging  and  rewarding.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  attractive  fringe  benefits. 
Send  complete  resume  including  salary 
history  to  Box  88,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER— Award-win¬ 
ning  20,000  circulation  Zone  4  daily  is 
seeking  a  talented  professional  to  direct  a 
staff  of  5.  Management  experience  a  must. 
We  offer  excellent  fringe  benefit  package 
including  profit  sharing.  Send  letter,  salary 
requirements  and  resume  to  Box  93, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
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EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


I 


Immediate  Opening  for  Topflight  Display  Ad  Salesman 

We're  looking  for  a  personable  but  tough-as-nails  person  with  solid  experience  and 
something  under  his  hat  besides  hair  to  take  over  No.  1  sales  job.  We're  a  youngish, 
aggressive  twice-weekly  in  an  isolated,  rural  area  of  the  Mountain  West  that  is 
already  booming  and  due  for  more  major  economic  development  this  year.  While  we're 
located  in  a  small  town,  there  is  nothing  provincial  about  our  operation.  You'll 
have  at  your  back  a  complete,  ultra-modern  photocomposition  and  offset  plant  Due 
to  doubling  in  volume  over  the  past  four  years  we  are  very  crowded  in  our  present 
quarters,  but  have  already  bought  a  large  modern  building  which  we  will  occupy  in 
1978.  And  you'll  be  one  of  a  staff  of  thoroughgoing  professionals  in  all  departments. 
We  expect,  ^and  get.  .production  from  all  our  people,  and  pay  accordingly.  Because 
we  are  growth-and-acquisition-minded,  this  could  be  a  once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity 
for  a  person  with  the  wit  to  see  it  and  seize  it  The  individual  we  choose  can  expect  to 
be  thoroughly  checked  because  we'll  want  you  to  stay,  grow  and  prosper  with  us  for 
a  long  time.  Tell  us  all,  honestly  and  in  detail  (including  wage  expectations)  in 
your  first  letter,  and  we'll  respond  in  the  same  way. 

Boi  99,  Editor  &  Publisher 


ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON  with  jour¬ 
nalism  background  for  rural  county  seat 
weekly.  Ability  to  handle  all  phases  of 
production  and  day  to  day  decision  mak¬ 
ing.  If  you're  ready  to  make  your  move  up 
and  a  salary  commensurate  with  your  abil¬ 
ity,  write  me  giving  full  details  and 
samples,  including  salary  history.  Richard 
Hannagan  ,  Grant  County  Herald,  Elbow 
Lake,  Minn.  56531. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN— Fast-growing 
northern  California  24M  6-day  daily. 
Minimum  10  years  experience  with  proven 
sales  ability.  Good,  depeiidable,  stable 
salesman  to  fit  into  staff  of  same.  Ex¬ 
cellent  state  univcsity,  outdoor  paradise. 
Write:  General  Manc'ger,  Chico  Enterprise- 
Record,  P.O.  Box  9,  Chico,  Calif.  95927. 


EXPERIENCED  SALESPERSON  position 
open  now  on  one  of  New  England's  leading 
7-day  newspapers.  Proven  track  record 
need^  to  join  aggressive  retail  sales  team. 
Top  benefits.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Member  Gannett  group  offer¬ 
ing  career  opportunities  as  great  as  your 
ability.  Submit  full  resume  to  Advertising 
Director,  The  Burlington  Free  Press,  P.O. 
Box  10,  Burlington,  Vt.  05401. 


MONTANA  WEEKLY  seeks  advertising 
manager.  For  past  3  years  paper  named 
best  in  state.  Seek  same  caliber  advertis¬ 
ing  director.  Salary,  bonus,  fringes.  Part  of 
young,  growing  newspaper  group.  Write 
Hardin  Herald,  Box  R,  Hardin,  Mont. 
59034.  Include  salary  requirements,  ex¬ 
perience,  references. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Recent  promotion  has  created  this  open¬ 
ing.  If  you  have  a  proven  record  of  national 
sales  in  a  highly  competitive  market,  we 
want  to  hear  from  you.  Excellent  company 
benefits.  Contact!.  L.  Sartory,  Advertising 
Director,  Palm  Beach  Post-Times,  P.O. 
Drawer  T,  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 
33402. 


EXPERIENCED  SALESPERSON  to  take 
over  major  accounts  and  new  shopping 
center.  Salary  plus  excellent  incentive 
plans.  Contact  Gene  Lofton,  The  Daily 
Democrat,  Woodland,  Calif.  95695. 


ADVERTISING  SALESPEOPLE  for  22- 
year-old  New  Jersey  professional  news¬ 
paper.  Permanent  positions,  part  time  and 
full  time.  Send  resume  to  Box  43,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
needed.  Move  into  middle  management 
with  successful  small  daily  in  desert  area 
of  Southern  California.  New  offset  plant. 
Write  Publisher,  Imperial  Valley  Press,  Box 
251,  El  Centro,  Calif.  92243. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  growing 
25,000  circulation  weekly  in  rapidly  de¬ 
veloping  Northern  California  area.  Must 
have  several  years  Ad  Department  manag¬ 
ing  experience  on  large  weekly  or  sm^l 
daily.  Job  demands  ad  manager  handle 
leading  accounts  and  supervise  several 
sales  people.  Good  opportunity  and  living 
area.  Give  salary  requirements. and  refer¬ 
ences.  Send  complete  resume  in  strict 
confidence  to  38,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALESPERSON  WANTED  (aggressive, 
creative,  dependable)  to  sell  advertising 
space  for  central  Wisconsin  shopper's 
uide  that's  going  twice-weekly  in  March, 
ommission.  Send  resume  to  SG,  681  N. 
Perkins  St.,  Appleton,  Wise.  54911. 


RETAIL  AD  MANAGER  for  large  suburban 
weekly  group  in  Zone  2.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  will  have  had  experience  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  with  a  suburban  weekly  and  will 
ossess  a  good  marketing  background, 
trengths  must  include  managing  and  mo¬ 
tivating  people,  sales,  planning,  training 
and  promotion.  Resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  92,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

Nashville  suburban  newspaper  has  open¬ 
ing  for  an  advertising  salesman.  Good 
starting  salary,  fringe  oenef its.  Will  con¬ 
sider  recent  J-school  graduate  with  adver¬ 
tising  major.  Box  82,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  SALES  IN 
CENTRAL  JERSEY 

We're  looking  for  the  right  person  to  fill 
an  opening  on  our  retail  sales  staff.  In¬ 
dividual  must  have  proven  track  record  to 
join  our  aggressive  team.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance  career.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience.  Top  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Qualified  applicants  should  call  our 
Retail  Advertising  Manager:  The  Courier- 
News,  Bridgewater,  N.J.,  (201)  722-8800. 
Member  of  Gannett  Group. 


SALES  DIRECTOR  or  ad  director.  We  are 
looking  for  an  experienced  sales  leader.- 
If  you  have  experience  in  hiring  good 
talent,  training  in  advertising  sales  tech¬ 
nique,  staff  motivation  and  excellent  cus¬ 
tomer  relations,  then  we  have  a  good  op¬ 
portunity  for  you  here.  Submit  a  complete 
resume  to  David  Rutledge,  General  Man¬ 
ager,  The  Daily  Times-News,  P.  0.  Box 
481,  Burlington,  N.C.  27215. 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Philadelphia  busi¬ 
ness  newsweekly.  Must  have  experience  in 
magazine  layout,  editing,  reporting.  Un¬ 
ique  opportunity  for  hard  worker.  Clips,  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  DETROIT  NEWS  wants  the  best 
“Accent  on  Living”  editor  in  the  country. 
You  might  be  an  assistant  managing  editor, 
a  Sunday  editor  or  a  feature  editor  at 
another  major  metro,  but  you  are  creative, 
a  fine  editor,  enjoy  aggressive  competition 
and  expect  to  be  rewarded  for  your  skills. 
Send  resume,  salary  needs  and  evidence  to 
support  your  claims  to  Burt  Stoddard, 
Managing  Editor,  615  Lafayette  Blvd.  W., 
Detroit,  Mich.  48231. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Experienced  newsman  for  No.  2  spot.  Must 
know  people,  editing,  photos,  layout.  Be 
willing  to  push  for  a  story.  Send  resume,  lay¬ 
out  samples,  salary  requirements  to  James 
R.  Brown,  managing  editor,  Sandusky  Reg¬ 
ister,  314  W.  Market  St.,  Sandusky,  Ohio 
44870. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Classified  Ads 
produce  results  like  no  other  publication  in 
the  newspaper  field!  Whether  vou  hauo 
machinery,  supplies  or  newspapers  to  sell 
(or  buy)— need  a  top  qualified  person  to  fill 
an  opening — or  are  looking  for  just  the 
right  spot  to  advance  your  career— put  an 
Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  to  work  for 
you. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  15,  1977 


MANAGING  EDITOR  position  on  West 
Coast  daily.  Applicants  must  have  sound 
experience  in  reporting,  copy  editing,  page 
layout,  and  have  held  city  editor  and  news 
editor  positions  on  daily  of  25,000  circula¬ 
tion  or  more.  This  is  an  award-winning 
newspaper,  demanding  imaginative  lead¬ 
ership  in  highly  competitive  market. 
Applicants  should  be  conservative  and 
seeking  lifetime  location.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  17,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  12,500  Ohio  daily 
newspaper.  Must  have  solid  reportorial 
and  desk  experience.  Will  handle  wire, 
page  makeup  and  help  supervise  young, 
dynamic  team.  Send  resume  to  John  0. 
Amos,  Amos  Press,  P.O.  Box  150,  Sidney, 
Ohio  45365. 


YOUTHFUL  MANAGING  EDITOR  sought 
for  South  Florida  music  and  entertainment 
paper.  Must  be  knowledgeable  about  rock 
music,  good  at  organizing  and  strong  on 
layout  and  editing.  $175  per  week  to  start. 
Send  music  writing  samples  to  Good 
Times,  250  Royal  Palm  Way,  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.  33480.  Interview  will  be  necessary  in 
either  Florida  or  New  York  City. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR— State  capitol 
daily  offers  great  opportunity  as  well  as  a 
salary  in  excess  of  $20,000  and  top  fring¬ 
es.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have  a  solid 
background  in  news  and  editorial  writing. 
This  IS  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  for  the  right 
person.  Box  3,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  medium  sized 
Northeastern  PM  well  into  new  approaches 
in  meeting  the  challenges  of  the  times. 
We're  looking  for  a  solid  professional  who 
can  lead  a  news  room,  motivate  staff  and 
generate  ideas  in  a  competitive  market. 
Unusual  opportunity  for  growth  and  pro¬ 
fessional  satisfaction.  Send  resume  to  Box 
40,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  COPY  EDITOR  for  growing  daily.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  news.  Electronic 
editing  knowledge  a  must.  Salary  open.  All 
replies  held  in  confidence.  Resume  and 
samples  to  Paul  W.  Dale,  Editor,  Gadsden 
Times,  P.  0.  Box  188,  Gadsden,  Ala. 
35902. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Experienced  newsman  for  No.  2  spot. 
Must  know  people,  editing,  photos,  lay¬ 
out.  Be  willing  to  push  for  a  story.  Send 
resume,  layout  samples,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  James  R.  Brown,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Sandusky  Register,  314  W.  Market 
St.,  Sandusky,  Ohio  44870. 


AGGRESSIVE  NEWSMAN  needed  now  for 
Nome,  Alaska  year-old  weekly.  Memeo 
heading  for  offset.  We  pay  nothing.  Wide 
open  country.  Jack  London  started  here. 
(^Id  Dust  Publications,  Box  968,  Nome, 
Alaska  99762. 


CHIEF,  NEWS  BUREAU— City  of  St. 
Petersburg.  Salary  $15,0(X)-$19,000.  Re- 
ponsible  for  conducting  an  information 
and  promotion  program  for  the  City  on  a 
local,  state  and  national  level.  Graduate 
from  an  accredited  college  or  university 
with  major  course  work  in  journalism,  pub¬ 
lic  administration  or  related  field.  Must 
have  considerable  progressively  responsi¬ 
ble  experience  in  journalism  and  general 
public  relations  work  including  some 
supervisory  work.  Send  resume  to 
Employment  Division,  P.  0.  Box  2842,  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida  33731. 


TAKE-CHARGE  COMPETITOR  needed  for 
managing  editorship  of  professional  sun¬ 
belt  5-day  daily.  Upper  class  university 
community.  $250  per  week.  Person 
selected  must  show  ability  in  writing,  edit¬ 
ing  and  modern  layout.  Ours  is  a  super 
growth  area  and  the  newspaper  is  one  of 
area’s  finest.  (405)  341-2289. 


JACK  ANDERSON  INTERN  PROGRAM 
—3  month  stints.  No  pay  but  great  re¬ 
porting  experience.  Contact  “Intern  Pro- 
grm,"  c/o  Jack  Anderson,  1401  16th  St. 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  clips,  etc. 


BRIGHT  EDITOR  for  Countyseat  Weekly  in 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  South  Texas. 
Must  edit  copy,  cover  sports,  government 
and  do  feature  stories.  Picture  taking  and 
processing  helpful.  Spanish  helpful.  Write, 
giving  details,  with  clips  to  Paul  E.  Whit¬ 
worth,  Publisher,  Chronicle/News,  P.O. 
Box  368,  Raymondville,  Texas  78580. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  national  Catholic  weekly 
based  in  Los  Angeles.  Must  also  be  excel¬ 
lent  writer.  Salary  $15,000-)-.  Send  resume 
to  Box  50,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR— New  York  area  AM  seeks 
bright  beginnerwith  good  editing  skills  and 
ability  to  write  sharp  heads.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  101,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS  PERSON— We  need  a  bright  wri¬ 
ter,  no  beginners  please.  Will  include 
PAC-8  sports,  some  preps,  lots  of  people 
features.  Excellent  pay  in  attractive 
mountain/salt  water  area.  Resume  and 
clips  to  Ralph  Langer,  Editor,  Everett 
Herald,  P.O.  Box  930,  Everett,  Wash. 
98206. 


ZONE  2  SUBURBAN  daily  and  Sunday 
seeks  executive  editor  to  head  45-person 
staff.  Must  be  an  unusual  leader  and 
motivator  capable  of  producing  an  inde- 
spensable  product  in  a  highly  competitive 
market.  Box  85,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  TOWN  SPORTSWRITER,  capable 
of  news  feature  writing,  editing,  rewriting 
for  weekly.  We  also  print  a  farm  weekly  and 
antique  and  hobby  weekly  on  which  edito¬ 
rial  help  is  sometimes  needed.  Send  re¬ 
sume  or  call  Tom  Mayhill,  Mayhill  Publica¬ 
tions,  Box  90,  Knightstown,  Ind.  (317) 
345-5134. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

for  home  office  editorial  department  of 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers  Inc.  Write 
editorials,  cover  state  government  for  6 
downstate  dailies  with  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  160,000. 

Masters  Degree  required.  Must  have  ex¬ 
tensive  reporting  experience,  editorial  writ¬ 
ing  background  preferred.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience;  excellent 
fringe  benefits. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Keith  L.  Stewart,  Lindsay-Schaub  News¬ 
papers,  P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur,  III.  62525. 


COPY  EDITOR— Major  Zone  4  AM  daily  of¬ 
fers  a  good  opportunity  for  recent 

traduate  who  wants  to  be  a  copy  editor, 
ox  98,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  CARACAS  DAILY  JOURNAL  r^uires  a 
deskman  to  read  and  edit  copy,  write  head¬ 
lines,  layout  pages.  Interesting  opportun¬ 
ity.  Write  fully  to  The  Daily  Journal,  Apar- 
tado  1408,  Caracas  101,  Venezuela. 


MARKETING  EDITOR 

Help  launch  a  Chicago-based  marketing  newslet¬ 
ter.  Editor/Writer  with  recent  experience  authoring 
an  on-going  series  of  Marketing  oriented  columns 
and/or  articles.  Responsibilities  will  include  de¬ 
velopment  of  content  and  sources.  Assist  in  estab¬ 
lishment  of  editorial  policy.  Include  salary  history  in 
resume  and  send  non-returnable  samples  of  pub¬ 
lished  work. 

Replies  to  Box  100,  Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


WOMEN'S  EDITOR 
AND  REPORTER 

Middle  Tennessee  weekly  with  8000  paid 
circulation  has  opening  for  women's  editor 
and  general  assignment  reporter.  Must  be 
photo  qualified.  Excellent  starting  salary, 
fringe  benefits,  reasonably  priced  apart¬ 
ments  available  in  friendly  city  of  7000. 
Will  consider  recent  J-school  graduate. 
Box  80,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR— Midwest  based  Publisher  has  an 
opening  for  a  Book  Editor  with  education/ 
textbook  and  general  trade  book  experi¬ 
ence.  Copy  editing  through  final  produc¬ 
tion.  Include  experience,  references,  sal¬ 
ary  requirements,  etc.  in  resume  to:  Ms. 
Ann  Geoghegan,  Our  Sunday  Visitor,  Inc., 
Noll  Plaza,  Box  920EP,  Huntington,  Ind. 
46750.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


COPY  EDITOR 


We're  looking  for  someone  with  good  news 
judgment,  the  ability  to  write  sharp  heads, 
experience  in  layout  and  an  interest  in 
working  with  a  vDT  system.  Zone  5  AM 
daily,  we're  interested  in  a  copy  editor  who 
can  demonstrate  skill  and  professionalism 
on  the  job.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  26,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NO  EXPERIENCE  NECESSARY— We  want 
a  talented  person  who  desires  freedom  to 
report,  do  features,  photo  layouts,  even 
edit  for  116-year-old  weekly  in  quaint 
town  near  Indianapolis.  Pay:  $100  per 
week  but  we  guarantee  experience  needed 
to  move  up  in  journalism  world.  This  is  the 
opportunity  you've  been  waiting  for. 
Reply:  Zionsville  Times,  P.O.  Box  35, 
Zionsville,  Ind.  46077.  (No  calls,  please.) 


EDITOR  OF 
EDITORIAL  PAGE 


HELP  WANTED 


FREELANCE 


NEED  MONTHLY  ARTICLES  on  archery, 
hunting  dogs,  guns,  hunting  and  camping 
How-toano  where-to  in  theMidwest.  15(50 
words,  2  black  and  white  photos.  $20  to 
$25.  Send  samples:  Editor,  111  Shore  Dr., 
Hinsdale,  III.  60521. 


ADVICE  FOR  AUTHORS— I'm  chief  editor 
for  a  group.  I  reject  hundreds  of  articles 
for  reasons  easily  avoided,  if  you  know 
them.  No  editor  has  time  to  correspond, 
criticize,  advise — ergo  rejection  slips.  Can 
you  increase  your  acceptences?  Read  my 
brief,  "Less  RejMtions — More  Checks," 
$6.  Refundable.  The  Editor,  2404  Windsor 
PI.  Champaign,  III.  61820. 


MAILROOM 


ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT 
MAILROOM— SHIPPING 

Modern  plant  in  Zone  3.  Looking  for  person 
with  knowledge  of  newspaper  mailing, 
commercial  printing  and  distribution. 
Must  have  at  least  2  years  supervisory  ex¬ 
perience.  Company  paid  medical/dental/ 
life  insurance,  holidays,  vacations,  profit 
sharing,  retirement,  etc.  Send  work  history 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  90,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING-ORIENTED  individual  need¬ 
ed  to  develop  and  implement  sales  program 
for  the  Publishing  Division  of  Frank  N. 
Magid  Associates,  the  industry's  leading 
supplier  of  qualitative  research  and  con¬ 
sulting  services.  Responsibilities  of  posi¬ 
tion  include  development  of  sales  plan  and 
acquisition  of  new  clients.  Masters  degree 
and  professional  experience  with  publi¬ 
cations  preferred.  Strong  sales  background 
required.  For  additional  information,  sub¬ 
mit  resume  in  confidence  to  Box  12,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


This  is  one  of  the  best  opportunities  for  an 
editorial  writer  available  anywhere.  If  you 
are  a  person  who  has  perhaps  been  chaf¬ 
ing  under  too  consenrative  a  publisher, 
this  is  your  chance  to  move  up  to  a  prog¬ 
ressive  newspaper  as  the  top  person  on  the 
editorial  page  of  a  medium  sized  Southern 
daily.  We  want  a  writer  who  will  help  us  to 
bring  change  to  the  community  and  the 
region.  (k>od  salary  and  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  clippings  to  Box  77,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF  for  a  children's  non¬ 
profit  television  project  to  supervise  staff 
of  script  and  related  print  materials  writ¬ 
ers.  Excellent  opportunity  for  experienced 
and  creative  editor/writer  with  administra¬ 
tive  talents.  Send  resume  to  Mr.  Larry 
Walcoff,  Essential  Learning  Skills  Project, 
Agency  for  Instructional  Television,  Box  A, 
Bloomington,  Ind.  47401.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 

REPORTER  for  award-winning  semi-week¬ 
ly  with  7200  paid  circulation  in  Zone  4. 
Must  be  self-motivating  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter.  This  is  no  spot  for  an  ama¬ 
teur.  Must  be  ready,  willing  and  able  to 
produce  good  string  of  local  news  copy 
daily.  Starting  salary  $185  weekly  plus  car 
allowance  and  fringe  benefits,  wx  105, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS,  ADVERTISING,  PRODUCTION 
PEOPLE  SOUGHT  BY 
EPISCOPAL  ORDER 

The  Company  of  the  Cross,  an  Episcopal 
religious  order,  is  recruiting  new  members 
to  expand  its  weekly  general  news  maga¬ 
zine  in  western  Canada  and  to  establish 
others  like  it  in  other  cities.  The  magazine, 
now  2V2  years  old.  has  a  paid  circulation 
of  17,(X)0  and  a  complete  production 
plant.  It  covers  politics,  education,  sports, 
religion,  the  law,  business  and  the  arts 
from  a  Christian  viewpoint.  We  need  men 
and  women  of  a  strong  and  reasoned  faith 
who  are.  or  are  ready  to  become,  effective 
news,  advertising,  circulation  and  produc¬ 
tion  people,  working  long  hours  at  difficult 
jobs  for  little  more  than  living  essentials 
and  a  small  cash  allowance.  35  people  are 
now  working  in  the  Company's  press  divi¬ 
sion  in  Edmonton.  This  year  we  must  find 
15  more.  If  you  want  to  become  one  of 
them  write:  The  Minister,  Company  of  the 
Cross,  2304  Millbourne  Rd.  W.,  Edmon¬ 
ton,  Canada  T6K-1R1,  or  call  (403) 
452-8442. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


WEB  OFFSET 
PRESS  FOREMAN 

Dynamic  newspaper  group  offers  challeng¬ 
ing  position  for  proven  manager.  Must 
know  Urbanite.  Strong  people  and  organi¬ 
zational  skills  a  must.  Best  Southern 
California  location.  Send  resume  to  Box 
66,  Editor  &  Publisher.  • 


PRODUCTION 


QUALITY  LETTERPRESS  and  offset 
ink  producer  seeks  retired  production  man¬ 
ager  or  pressroom  superintendents  to  sell 
itik  part  or  full  time.  All  Zones.  Box  72, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

MANAGER 

The  Southern  Illinoisan,  a  33,000  PM 
daily  in  (5arbondale,  Illinois,  is  seeking  an 
experienced  production  manager  to  coor¬ 
dinate  press-stereo,  camera  and  compos¬ 
ing  operations.  Also,  responsible  for  main¬ 
tenance  of  building  and  equipment. 
Requires  experience  in  organizing,  super¬ 
vising.  controlling  work  flow  and  co¬ 
ordinating  with  other  departments.  Letter- 
press  knowledge  and  photocomp  conver¬ 
sion  background  helpful.  BS  Degree  in 
Industrial  Engineering  or  related  field  pre¬ 
ferred.  Excellent  benefits  and  salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Keith  L. 
Stewart,  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers, 
P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur,  III.  62525. 


SALES  ENGINEERS 


HELP  WANTED 


PROMOTION 


MARKET/MEDIA 
RESEARCH/SALES 
PROMOTION  DIRECTOR 

Need  highly  qualified  self-starter  to 
quickly  learn  our  unique  business  and  then 
translate  that  learning  into  solid  sales 
promotion  tools  and  research  data  for 
sales  staff.  Strong  on  translating  numbers 
into  creative  sales  materials.  We  are  the 
fastest  growing  newspaper  network  rep 
company  which  believes  in  startine  trends 
and  selling  them  comceptually  to  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  their  ad  agencies.  Located 
in  Zone  2. 

If  you're  ready  to  move  in  fast  company 
and  want  to  be  paid  in  direct  proportion  to 
your  contribution,  write  ^x  45,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RESEARCH 


NEWSPAPER  RESEARCH— Creative, 
growth-minded  individual  needed  to  com¬ 
plement  the  expanding  professional  staff 
of  Frank  N.  Magid  Associates,  the  indus¬ 
try’s  leading  supplier  of  qualitative  re¬ 
search  and  consulting  services.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  of  position  include  questionnaire 
design,  data  analysis,  and  interpretation. 
Candidates  must  be  willing  to  relocate; 
free  to  travel.  Masters  degree,  research 
experience,  and  knowledge  of  newspapers 
and  publications  mandatory.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  For  additional 
information,  submit  resume  in  confidence 
to  Box  1,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  ENGINEERS 


MARKETING 

DIRECTOR 

A  new  position  reporting  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  at  a  lOO.CXiO  circulation  class 
publishing  firm  located  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  to  live  in  northeast  community. 

A  true  growth  opportunity  for  the  high¬ 
ly  qualified  person  selected.  The  pro¬ 
fessionally  sales  experienced  execu¬ 
tive  should  have  a  proven  record  of 
competitive  success  and  strong  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  advertising,  sales 
training,  research,  promotion  and  all 
aspects  of  newspaper  marketing.  A 
team  leader  and  player  is  needed  to 
work  with  other  major  departments 
which  are  embarking  on  significant 
changes.  Position  offers  a  fine  man¬ 
agement  growth  opportunity  with  com¬ 
mensurate  salary  and  benefit  pack¬ 
age  growth.  Please  send  with  complete 
confidence,  strong  references  and 
resume  including  salary  history.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  who  is 
ready  to  move  quickly  to  fill  this  key 
management  job.  Write  Box  5.  Editor 
&  Publisher,  today! 

MARKETING  DIRECTOR 

(Super  Sales  Person!) 

Our  medium  sized  newspaper  in  Zone  5  is 
looking  for  an  outstanding  salesperson 
with  some  good  marketing  skills  to  direct 
our  revenue  producing  departments  (circu¬ 
lation,  retail  and  classified).  The  qualifica¬ 
tions  we  are  looking  for  include:  aggres¬ 
sive,  persuasive,  highly  personable,  good 
leadership,  strong  willed,  eager.  Success¬ 
ful  candidate  will  have  a  proven  record  of 
accomplishment  in  sales  and  marketing  in 
a  highly  competitive  market. 

It  should  be  clear  that  this  is  a  challenging 
position  that  will  provide  excellent  rewards 
to  the  person  who  can  accomplish  our 

Poals.  We  also  offer  a  fine  fringe  package. 

lease  send  a  brief  employment  resume 
including  specific  recent  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  marketing  to  Box  76,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

EXPERIENCED  PRESSMAN  for  semi¬ 
weekly  paper.  Good  opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance  with  5-year-old  newspaper.  Zone 
4.  Box  68,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Graphic.  Arts 

Join  TheTTend  setter 
inTypesetting! 

We’re  a  well-established  leader  in  the  field  of 
computerized  phototypesetting  systems  and 
equipment.  Because  of  our  continued  growth, 
we  have  an  immediate  opportunity  for  a  sales 
engineer. 

We’re  looking  for  an  aggressive  sales-oriented 
individual  with  1-3  years  Graphic  Arts  Industry 
experience.  You  should  be  able  to  offer  in- 
depth  knowledge  of  phototypesetting  and 
photocomposition  equipment  or  computer¬ 
ized  word  processing  systems. 

This  position  carries  an  excellent  compensa¬ 
tion  program  including  competitive  starting 
salary,  comprehensive  benefits,  and  plenty  of 
chances  to  increase  your  professional  exper¬ 
tise  while  advancing  your  career.  To  explore 
the  potential,  please  forward  your  confidential 
resume,  including  salary  history  and  require¬ 
ments  to  or  call: 

Dick  Keenan,  Supervisor  Empioyee  Reiations 
r  (516)  752-4056 

Mergenthaler 

-.f  Kltra  I  (.ompany 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
I  MERGENTHALER  DRIVE  PLAINVIEW  NEW  YORK  11803  g? 
^  ^  EuMal  Oitportunitu  Emplourr  M/E 


E&P  Classifieds- 

As  effective  in  the  newspaper  community 

as  your  newspaper's  classifieds  are  in  your  community! 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  15,  1977 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER,  AD  CONSULTANT 
or  AD  DIRECTOR.  Experienced  in  all  three 
positions,  plus  labor  negotiations.  College 
trained  with  law  degree.  Personality,  team 
spirit,  a  real  hard  worker.  Profit  oriented. 
Past  10  years  with  large  group.  Box  2257, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARKETING  EXECUTIVE— Award-wining 
journalist  with  specialists’  skills  in  copy, 
layout,  design,  research.  BS  Marketing. 
Box  14,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  SEASONED  general  man¬ 
ager,  ad  manager,  newsman,  photographer 
with  more  than  10  years  in  weekly  and 
daily  work,  seeks  permanent  career  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  any  or  all  capacities.  Willing  to 
relocate.  Currently  unemployed.  Anxious 
for  hard  work.  C.D.  Litzenburg,  83  Oak 
Manor  Dr.,  Waldorf,  Md.  20^1.  No  phone. 
Inquiries  answered  immediately. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  *  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
Sales  Account  Executive  seeks  sales 
management  position,  unequalled  ex¬ 
perience.  Classified,  retail,  national, 
financial  advertising.  Special  sections. 
AAA-1  references,  resume.  Box  19,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT  POSITION  with  solid, 
progressive  organization.  Daily  and  week¬ 
ly  experience  of  16  years;  publisher, 
general  manager,  editor,  consultant,  ac¬ 
quisitions  offset  conversions,  composing, 
printing.  High  profit-saies  gains;  innova¬ 
tions;  accomplishments.  Extensive  com¬ 
munity  service.  Age  37,  falnily  man. 
Top  references.  Confidences  respected. 
Box  61,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARKETING  PROFESSIONAL— Achiever, 
organized,  aggressive  with  20  years  com¬ 
petitive  experience  in  dailies,  newspaper 
magazines,  shoppers  and  weeklies.  Media 
and  market  research,  merchandising, 
promotion,  presentations,  top  level  local 
and  national  sales  and  management 
background.  Want  to  make  meaningful 
contribution  to  challenging  situation.  Mar¬ 
keting  d^ree.  Zones  2,  3,  4.  Box  2174, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT  ROLE  in  Zone  8,  9  sought 
by  college  grad,  32.  Now  corporate  PR  di¬ 
rector.  6  years  in  all  phases  of  metropoli¬ 
tan  reporting.  6  years  in  public  relations. 
Box  103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  DIRECTOR— SVz  years  under  most  ad¬ 
verse  conditions  prepares  me  for  most  any 
challenge.  15  years  daily  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases  of  advertising.  John 
Haines,  2606  Sunnyside,  Burlington,  Iowa 
52601.  (319)  752-0728  anytime. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  of  medium  size  daily 
seeks  position  and  buy-in  of  small  daily  or 
sound  weekly.  Strong  financial/marketing 
background.  Box  83,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER-MARKETING  EXECU¬ 
TIVE  OR  AD  DIRECTOR— Seasoned,  goal 
oriented,  budget  and  bottom  line  consci¬ 
ous  executive  with  strong  competitive 
background  in  dailies  and  large  suburbans. 
A  top  administrator  that  can  produce  in 
all  areas  and  also  has  depth  and  vision 
along  with  excellent  experience  and  reli¬ 
ability.  Box  109,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  LOST 

ANOTHER  ADVERTISER! 

Here’s  a  letter  we  received 
recently; 

"I  can't  begin  to  describe  bow  happy  I  am  with  the 
results  of  my  Positions  Wanted  ad.  I  received  over 
20  responses  and  5  papers  wanted  to  hire  me.  I 
finally  seffled  on  (name  ol  paper).  It's  i)uite  a  great 
)0b!  You're  right  -E&P  ads  do  work'" 

M.  R..  Massachusetts 


The  ad  referred  to  ran  4  times,  was  8  lines 
long,  and  came  to  a  total  cost  of  $44.45 
(includini  the  box  service  fee). 

E&P  is  the  fastest,  surest  and  most  econom¬ 
ical  means  to  present  yourself  to  the  news¬ 
paper  community! 


CIRCULATION 


YOUNG,  career  circulation  executive,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  circulation  op¬ 
eration  and  administration  with  aggressive 
and  creative  approach  to  sales  and  promo¬ 
tion,  seeks  a  challenging  position  with  a 
professional  newspaper  staff.  Also  experi¬ 
enced  in  advertising  sales.  Prefer  Zones  2, 

3,  4.  Box  54,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  CIRCULATOR,  with  daily  and 
weekly  experience,  desires  to  relocate  as 
manager  on  medium  to  large  daily.  Box 
104,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

32,000  COLUMN  INCH  GAIN  in  1976—1 
sold  over  185,000  column  inches  in  '76. 
(37,(XXJ  column  inches  in  COLOR).  Largest 
account  was  less  than  10%  of  total.  Very 
heavy  on  ideas,  packages,  color,  making 
large  advertisers  of  small  accounts,  ads 
with  photo  flair,  specials.  BA.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Want  management  position  with 
great  challenge.  Any  Zone.  Excellent  re¬ 
ferences.  Box  48,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  MANAGER  for  Zone  9,  8.  Top 
agency  and  trade  book  experience.  #13^ 
2210  E.  Ball  Rd.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  position  wanted  in 
Oregon,  Washington  or  Idaho.  14  years  ex¬ 
perience.  College  graduate.  Box  74,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

AD  SALESMAN,  39,  employed,  13  years 
experience  all  phases  advertising.  Seek 
sales/manaument  position,  weekly  or 
small  daily.  Degree.  Zones  3,  4,  6,  8,  9. 
Box  107,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

SPORTSWRITER;  17  years  experience 
writing,  reporting.  Have  worked  sports  last 

8  years.  Have  done  editing,  layout  7  years. 
Seek  new  position  as  either  a  sports, 
travel,  entertainment  writer-deskman.  Box 
49,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VETERAN  SPORTS  EDITOR,  columnist 
seeks  similar  position  on  paper  where 
management  realizes  the  importance  of 
good,  sound,  ambitious  coverage.  Write 
Box  2274,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  33,  MA  (Journalism)  10  years 
experience,  currently  managing  editor. 
Seeks  return  to  metro  journalism,  report¬ 
ing  or  editing.  Zone  4,  6,  8  or  9.  Call  (815) 
338-0371. 

WIRE  EDITOR  small  daily,  15  years 
experience  all  phases,  seeks  more  chal¬ 
lenging  wire  editor,  copy  editor  large  pa¬ 
per.  Elox  65,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FORMER  EDITOR  of  small  weekly 
seeks  return  to  field.  27,  MA.  Willing  to 
do  it  all;  write,  edit,  layout,  ad  sales  and 
photo.  Prefer  opportunity  for  gradual  buy- 
in.  Any  Zone  considered.  Box  63,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ENERGETIC  husband,  wife  with  week¬ 
ly,  daily  experience  seek  spot  on  weekly. 
Zones  1,  5,  7,  9.  Available  in  6  months. 
Box  64,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER— Journalist,  news/sports  re¬ 
porter,  photographer,  public  relations. 
Personable,  aggressive,  versatile — pres¬ 
ently  employed  on  daily  newspaper,  but 
seeking  advancement  and  challenging  op¬ 
portunity.  Box  62,  Editor  &  Publi^er. 

HARD-WORKING,  eager  young  reporter 
with  Masters  Degree  and  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  50,000  circulation  daily  seeks 
challenge  of  larger  newspaper.  Prefer  in¬ 
vestigative  work  but  willing  to  do  anything. 
Box  24,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ACCEPT  MY  CHALLENGE.  If  you  need  a 
top  yoilng  SPORTSWRITER  possessing 
publishing  experience,  a  law  degree,  a 
jock's  inside  knowledge  and  thirst  for  the 
game  plus  entertaining  articles  done  with 
the  flick  of  a  bic,  then  write  to  Box  106 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DRAMA  CRITIC,  arts  and  features,  former 
European  fashion  editor  seeks  challenging 
life-style  staff  position.  Single,  29,  willing 
to  relocate  any  zone  for  right  offer.  Box  110, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


NEWSLETTER  SPECIALIST 

•  Researcher,  writer,  producer. 

•  Edited;  Diebold  Computer  Letter, 
Electronics  Marketin^Manaffiment 

•  Contributed;  Knowledge  Report, 
Bank  Marketing  Report,  Bank 
Executives. 

•  Newspaper,  tradepaper,  freelance 
including  15  pieces;  New  York 
Times. 

Box  95,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STEP  UP  TO  QUALITY.  I  can  turn  out 
sparkling  features  and  top  photos  that  will 
excite  your  readers  and  win  awards.  Box 
56,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  photog¬ 
rapher,  27  seeks  newspaper  or  marazine 
reporting  or  feature  writing  job.  BSJ.  Any 
Zone.  Box  13,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TIRED  of  sloppy  editing?  Let  this  young, 
well-traveled  MS  (Journalism)  grad  add 
sparkle  to  your  copy.  Layout  and  produc¬ 
tion  experience.  Any  Zone.  Box  23,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MANAGED  TO  WIN 

Author  of  a  dozen  mass-market 
books,  countless  articles,  speeches, 
booklets,  and  other  banter  is  ready  to 
manage  more  than  words.  Young, 
aggressive,  and  experienced  in 
magazine,  book,  corporate,  associa¬ 
tion,  and  freelance  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing. 

Box  32,  Editor  &  Publisher 


JOURNALIST.  Photographer.  Cartoonist- 
illustrator.  Collagist.  BS  in  Journalism  and 
10  years  experience  includes  pasteup  and 
layout  and  design.  Have  own  avant  garde 
magazine  and  do  all  my  own  work.  Will  re¬ 
locate  to  do  yours.  Salary  secondaiy  to 
work.  I've  blown  my  horn,  now  let  me  near 
yours.  Prefer  weekly  in  hot  climate  or  sub¬ 
tropical,  but  will  consider  others.  Box  79, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  GRAD  seeks  photographer/ 
reporter  postion  on  small-medium  daily. 
Experience  on  college  and  daily  newspap¬ 
ers,  including  editing  and  layout.  Available 
March  1.  Resume  and  clippings  on  re¬ 
quest.  Send  responses  to;  Marian  Rengel, 
2127  St.  Germain  St.,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
56301.  Ph;  (612)  251-6735. 


28-YEAR-OLD  managing  editor  of  New  En¬ 
gland  weekly  desires  a  new  desk  with  a  new 
challenge.  Will  relocate.  Call  David 
Seybold,  (603)  526-2171. 


SEASONED  daily  general  assignment 
reporter/photographer  seeks  same  or 
editor  post  or  PR  work.  Box  91,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  experience,  MA,  VDT,  cam¬ 
era.  P.  O'Brien,  1817  Chester,  E-46, 
Richmond,  Ind.  47374. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTSWRITER,  3  years  experience  with 
small  dailies,  looking  for  opportunity  with 
Zone  2  small  to  medium  daily  or  good 
weekly.  Have  covered  all  sports,  creative 
layouts.  Box  81,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERY  AMBITIOUS  young  self-starter  will 
report  and  expose  in  depth.  Offers  impres¬ 
sive  clips.  Box  89,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  AM  Sports  Editor  of  staff  of  9 
seeks  responsible  copy  editing  position 
with  metro  daily.  Box  78,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER  medium  sized 
daily,  ready  to  move  up.  Young  and  ambiti¬ 
ous.  Any  Zone.  Reply  Box  2()74,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FREELANCE  PHOTOGRAPHERS  AVAILA¬ 
BLE.  Two  good  experienced  wire  service 
stringers  .  .  .  Have  covered  major  assign¬ 
ments.  Both  are  available  for  deadline 
freelance  work.  Would  prefer  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Northern 
Delaware,  but  will  travel  from  Washington, 
D.C.  to  New  York  City.  Call  (215)  887-91(X) 
or  write  Box  2243,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INNOVATIVE,  MATURE  photojournalist 
with  BS  and  extensive  feature  and  layout 
experience  seeks  job  with  photo-oriented 
daily.  Will  relocate.  Davy  Scheffler,  P.O. 
Box  1620,  Southern  Station,  Hattiesburg, 
Miss.  39401.  (601)  583-0532. 


PHOTOEDITOR— Extensive  commercial 
and  photographic  educational  back¬ 
ground.  Creative,  hard  worker,  intelligent. 
Interested  in  house  organ,  magazine  or 
newspaper.  Box  59,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER/ASSISTANT  23 
years  experience.  15  years  on  large  daily. 
Successful  experience  in  cold  type  and 
management  field.  Zone  9.  All  replies 
answered.  Box  2220,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  ASSISTANT  or  Pressroom 
Superintendent.  Knowledgeable  all 
phases.  Experience  in  multi-press  opera¬ 
tion,  maintenance,  personnel  training, 
evaluating  production  records  and  admin¬ 
istering  controls,  coordinating  depart¬ 
ments  Tor  improved  work  flow.  Box  2259, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  Assistant. 
Over  15  years  experience  with  newspap¬ 
ers.  Have  worked  all  areas  of  training  and 
production,  designed  systems  for  OCR, 
Pagination,  VDT  Editing,  etc.  Extensive 
experience  in  department  integration, 
labor,  personnel  motivation,  and  cost  re¬ 
duction.  Seeking  long  term  relationship 
with  challenge  and  growth  potential.  Will 
travel  or  relocate.  Replies  answered.  Box 
96,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


J’SChool  quaiity 

The  flood  of  journalism  school 
enrollments — said  to  have  been  more 
than  64,000  in  the  ’75-’76  academic 
year — and  the  limited  job  opportunities 
aveiilable,  have  caused  concern  to  most 
educators  and  newspaper  executives. 

The  School  of  Journalism  at  Kent 
State  University  has  decided  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it,  “instituting  enrollment  re¬ 
strictions,  opting  for  quality  rather  than 
quantity,”  according  to  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ralph  Darrow.  Students  will  be 
admitted  on  the  basis  of  prior  academic 
achievement. 

J- school  enrollment  at  Kent  State  was 
318  in  the  fall  of  1%7  and  had  grown  to 
1,000  by  1975  with  no  commensurate  in¬ 
crease  in  faculty  size,  operating  budgets 
or  space.  On  the  basis  of  enrollment  pro¬ 
jections  made  in  the  middle  of  the  1960s, 
according  to  Prof.  Darrow,  the  present 
facilities  in  Taylor  Hall  were  designed  to 
accommodate  approximately  250-300 
students.  University  and  school  officials 
thought  at  the  time  that  those  enrollment 
predictions  were  optimistic. 

Prof.  Darrow  explains  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  at  KSU: 

"The  J-faculty  had  been  increasingly 
concerned  because  some  students  were 
unable  to  get  into  entry  level  news¬ 
writing,  photography  and  graphics 
courses  until  their  junior  and  senior 
years.  Normally,  the  student  should 
complete  these  courses  in  the  sophomore 
year.  Although  the  school  was  slowly 
being  swamped  by  students,  there  was 
extreme  reluctance  to  choke  off  the  flow 
because  state  support  is  based  upon  the 
number  of  students  enrolled. 

“After  much  soul-searching  and 
study,  a  faculty  committee  set  limits  of 
150  new  students  into  the  program  each 
year  and  established  a  holding  pattern  for 
freshmen.  Starting  with  fall,  1977,  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  admitted  on  the  basis  of 
prior  academic  achievement. 

“The  new  program  includes  these  as¬ 
pects: 

“The  freshman  who  desires  a  jour¬ 
nalism  major  is  put  into  a  pre¬ 
professional  program  for  one  year. 

“At  the  end  of  that  year  the  student 
must  make  a  written  request  for  admit¬ 
tance,  using  a  form  provided  by  the 
school. 

“Applications  will  be  accepted  four 
times  yearly,  prior  to  the  start  of  each 
quarter  and  prior  to  the  start  of  summer 
school. 

“If  the  student  has  a  high  school  ACT 
score  of  26  or  higher,  no  further  criteria 
need  be  met,  provided  the  student  has 
accumulated  a  2.5  (C+)  average  in  the 
first  48  hours  of  college  work. 

“Each  candidate  must: 
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“•  pass  a  typing  test  with  a  net  score 
of  30  words  per  minute. 

“•  achieve  an  average  of  B,  with  no 
grade  lower  than  a  C,  in  the  three  college 
freshman  English  composition  courses. 

“•  accumulate  48  hours  of  college 
work,  with  a  grade  point  average  of  at 
least  2.5 

“•  take  and  pass  Principles  of 
Economics  (22061),  and  three  natural  or 
physical  science  courses. 

“An  advanced  student  who  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  more  than  48  hours  and  who 
wishes  to  enter  the  program  must  meet 
the  same  criteria  for  the  first  48  hours  of 
work  as  would  a  student  who  began  work 
as  a  freshman  on  the  main  campus. 

“A  student  who  requests  transfer  from 
a  branch  (or  other)  campus  must  meet 
the  same  criteria  for  the  first  48  hours  of 
work  as  would  a  student  who  began 
studies  as  a  freshman  on  the  main  cam¬ 
pus.  Additionally,  such  a  candidate  must 
have  earned  at  least  a  B  in  any  jour¬ 
nalism  course  taken  prior  to  his  request 
for  entrance  into  the  program. 

“The  Kent  program  has  sequences  in 
news  (newspaper,  photojournalism, 
radio  and  TV  news),  public  relations, 
advertising,  photo-illustration  and  news 
cinematography.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
master’s  program  offering  specialization 
in  news,  school  public  relations  and 
photography.” 


Circulation 

(Continued  from  page  II) 


dine  of  1976  of  1  morning  newspaper,  4 
evening  newspapers,  and  1  all-day  news¬ 
paper.  By  contrast,  the  number  of  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  increased  13 
to  the  647  total. 

The  Canadian  daily  circulation  in¬ 
crease  was  across  the  board,  with  23 
morning  newspapers  up  a  total  of  48,840 
copies  (to  an  average  of  1,369,820  copies 
per  issue);  94  evening  newspapers  up  a 
total  of  16,511  copies  (to  an  average  of 
3,479,363  copies  per  issue);  and  the 
single  all-day  newspaper  up  a  total  of  101 
copies  (to  an  average  of  8,244  copies  per 
issue). 

The  118  Canadian  daily  newspaper 
total  for  1976  represents  a  loss  of  1  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  gain  of  2  evening.  All-day 
and  Sunday  newspaper  totals  are  un¬ 
changed  from  1975. 

93.199?-  of  all  U.S.  and  Canadian  daily 
newspaper  circulation  and  97.879?  of  all 
Sunday  newspaper  circulation  in  the  two 
countries  is  reported  and  verified  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  standards  of  the  non¬ 
profit,  self-regulatory  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations. 


AP  NEWSFEATURES  writer  Jules  Loh 
has  been  appointed  a  special  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  Associated  Press  by 
Keith  Fuller,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  news  cooperative. 

He  joined  the  AP  at  Louisville  in 

1959. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 


1/5  1/12 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  10H  10% 

Combined  Communication  Corp.  (NYSE)  . .  20Vb  20V4 

Capital  Cities  Comm,  (NYSE)  .  56  53% 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  12V2  12% 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  33V2  34 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  40Ve  40Ve 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  OVi  12’/2 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  28V2  29 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  32y4  29% 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  38V4  37% 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  24%  23y2 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  19%  19% 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  22%  22y2 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  I6V2  16 

Panax  (OTC)  .  3V2  3y2 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  19%  19 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  7%  7% 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  19%  19 

Speidel  (OTC)  .  30  29% 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  12'%  12% 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  37’%  35% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  22%  22% 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  15’%  15’% 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  24’%  — 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  10’%  9% 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  14  13’% 

Altair(OTC)  .  2’%  ’2% 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  18’%  18’% 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  4%  5’% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  32’%  31’% 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  32%  32% 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  10’%  10% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  44%  42’% 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  38  38% 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  52%  16% 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . .  15%  15% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  42’%  40% 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  10’%  10’% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  84’%  83’% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  6  6’% 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  30%  29% 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  53%  53’% 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  37  34% 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  28’%  29% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  30%  30% 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  31%  30’% 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  .  56’%  28% 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  14%  15 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  68%  62 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  16  16’% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  42'%  404i 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  4’%  5’% 

Logicon  (AMEX)  . .  7’%  7% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  .  23  22% 

Milgo  Electronics  (NYSE)  .  18  20% 

Minnesota  Min  &  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  55*9  55% 

Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE)  .  5’%  5’% 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  13  13% 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  31’%  32% 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  19%  20*4 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . 26'%  27 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  9^4  9’% 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  15,  1977 


If  you  need  to  know 
about  newspapers, 
you  need  to  read 
Editor  &  Publisher! 


For  more  than  90  years,  E&P  has  kept  the 
newspaper  business,  and  those  people  who 
have  to  do  business  with  newspapers  on  a 
day-to-day  basis,  completely  informed  about 
activities,  people,  trends  and  developments 
in  this  fast-moving  field. 

You’ll  find  news  about  how  the  news  is  cov¬ 
ered,  edited,  presented  and  produced,  man¬ 
agement  features  on  costs  and  budgets, 
staffing  and  negotiations. 
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INVALUABLE  FEATURES  PROVIDING  INFORMATION 
YOU  WON’T  FIND  IN  ANY  OTHER  PUBLICATION! 


a  New  production  methods: 

Case  histories  telling  how  newspapers  are  using  the 
new  technology — computers,  video-display  terminals, 
optical  character  recognition,  new  offset  and 
letterpress  printing  methods,  new  pre-press  and 
front-end  systems. 

■  New  formats,  editing  methods: 

You’ll  read  in  E&P  of  changes  in  page  layout  and 
typographic  styles,  new  ad  sizes  and  makeups,  how 
the  use  of  photos  and  art  have  changed.  Increased  use 
of  color  for  both  editorial  and  advertising,  gets  special 
attention. 

■  People  and  personalities: 

Read  about  the  people  who  make  news  in  newspapers 
...  the  publishers,  editors,  writers  and  reporters,  the 
inside  information  on  policy  makers  in  advertising, 
circulation,  promotion. 


■  The  business  of  newspapers: 

Keep  current  on  management-labor  negotiations, 
newspaper  law,  changes  of  ownership  and 
management,  the  courts  and  attacks  on  the  free  press 
and  the  people’s  right  to  know — at  home  and  abroad. 

■  Awards,  recognition: 

In  E&P,  you’ll  find  who  won  the  Pulitzers,  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  awards,  the  prizes  for  writing,  editing, 
photography,  cartooning,  advertising,  promotion  and 
research.  And  you’ll  find  out  what  it  takes  to  make  a 
winner.  (And  once  a  year,  you’ll  even  get  a  complete 
list  of  awards  and  competitions.) 

■  Related  fields: 

E&P  watches  and  reports  what  goes  on  in  related  fields 
affecting  newspapers — such  as  public  and  press 
relations,  feature  syndicates,  advertising,  education. 


A  VITAL,  VIBRANT  NEWS  MEDIUM  FOR  THE 
ENTIRE  NEWS  COMMUNITY 

Editor  St  Publisher 


WRITE  FOR  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY! 


It  is  probably  the  greatest  response  any  New  Mexico 
newspaper  has  ever  received  to  a  public  service  project. 

It  started  out  small,  then  sizzled  into  a  major  success. 

Two  years  ago,  The  Albuquerque  T ribune,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspaper,  held  a  cooking  contest  with  the 
basic  ingredient  being  New  Mexico's  famed  green  chili. 

The  green  chili  recipes — all  kinds  from  an  apple 
souffle  to  wine — were  printed  in  a  book — a  book  that 
"sold  out"  its  initial  5,000  printing  before  it  was  off 
the  press.  Now  50,000  copies  have  been  distributed  to 
green  chili  lovers  in  50  states  and  many  foreign  countries 
making  it  the  "hottest"  public  service  project  going. 


The  Albuquerque  Tribune 

a  Scripps-Hoivard  newspaper 
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